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THE WORLD. 


Form and Size of the Earth.—In form the Earth is 
an oblate spheroid—very nearly a globe. Circumference, 24,- 
900 miles, Diameter: Equatorial, 7,926 miles: polar, 7,899 miles; 
mean, 7,912.5. Area of surface, 196,940,400 square miles; vol- 
ume, 259,880 million cubic miles; mean density, 5.6. Total area 
within Arctic and Antarctic regions, 16,464,700 square miles; 
temperate regions, 102,244,654 square miles; within the Tropics, 
78,231,046 square miles. 

and area of the world, 54,807,420 square miles—assuming 
that unexplored Arctic regions comprise 250,000 square miles, 
and that the Antarctic Continent has an extent of 2,500,000 
square miles within the Antarctic Circle. - Largest land area — 
29,450,000 square miles, or three-fifths of total land surface — 
lies within the most habitable portions of the earth, the tem- 
perate regions; iand area of Tropics, 19,400,000 square miles. 
Strictly speaking, the land surface consists of two great con- 
tinental land masses—Western Continent and Eastern Conti- 
nent—and Australia, an Island-Continent; more general division 
is into six continents or grand divisions: North America, 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. Geo- 
graphically Europe is not a grand division, but a peninsula of 
Asia, and with the latter forms the largest continuous mass of 
land, hence the title Eurasia, derived from Europe-Asia. In 
extent the grand divisions of the Eastern Continent are all 
greatest from east to west, those of the Western Continent 
from north to south. 

Water.—The great expanse of water upon the earth’s 
surface is grouped in five basins: Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, 
Arctic, and Antarctic oceans. Area of oceans and inland seas 
connected with them, 142,132,980 square miles, or 72 per cent of 
the total surface of the earth. Proportion of land and water, 
2.59 square niles of water to every square mile of land. Dis- 
tribution of land and water extremely unequal—about three- 
fifths of the water south and two-thirds of the land north of 
equator. Average depth of ocean 12,900feet, or about six times 
the average height of land. Greatest depth ever sounded, 27,- 
930 feet. Supposed depth of 83 per cent, or 114,000,000 square 
miles of total ocean area, oyer6,000 feet. 

Divisions of Water.—Area of Arctic Ocean estimated 
at 4,632,000 square miles, or 2.3 per cent of surface of 
globe. Drainage area large; comprises 5,772,000 square miles 
of mainland of America and Eurasia, Atlantic Ocean em- 
braces an area of 34,301,400 square miles, or nearly one-fourth 
the total water area of the globe. In extent Atlantic greatest 
from north to south; length 9,000 miles, average width only 
3,600 miles; greatest depth, ‘‘International Deep,” off St. 
Thomas Islands, West Indies, 27,366 feet. Owing to unusual 
number of indentations Atlantic has greatest extent of coast 
line, and is commercially most important of the great oceans. 
Indian Ocean occupies an area of 28,615,600 square miles, 
very nearly one-fifth the total water area. Width, about 6,300 
miles; extent of ocean almost equal both ways. Area of 
Pacific Ocean, 67,699,630 square miles; comprises nearly one- 
half the total water area. Pacific extends north and south 
9,000 miles, east and west under equator, 12,000 miles. Greatest 
depth sounded, *‘ Tuscarora Deep,” north of Japan, 27,930 feet, 
Pacific Ocean characterized by large number of islands, both 
continental and oceanic. Area of Antarctic Ocean estimated 
at 6,010,000 square miles; depth 4,920 feet. 

Physical Features.—Viewed broadly in relief, most 
characteristic features of surface of Hastern Continent great 
table-lands and lofty mountains, of Western Continent yast 
plains. The highest mountains, most extensive plains, and 
greatest depressions in the world belong to the Eastern Conti- 
nent. Among the Himalayas of Asia are peaks extending 10,- 
000 feet above the line of perpetual snow; its principal table- 
Jands range between 2,500 and 16,000 feet above sea-level, area 
embraced equaling two-fifths of that of entire Continent; de- 
pressions of the Valley of the Jordan and Dead Sea far below 
sea-level. The vast lowland plains of the Western Continent 
—alternate forest and prairie—constitute by far the larger part 
of that Continent. The longest river in the world—the Miss- 
issippi with its affluent, the Missouri—and likewise the largest 
—the Amazon—as regards volume and extent of basin, belong 
to the Western Continent. The great fresh-water lakes or seas 
of the American Continent contain one-third of all the fresh 
water of the globe, and are without a parallel; the largest, 
Lake Superior, is the largest body of fresh water in the world. 

Climates all belong to one of two classes—maritime and 


6 


continental—aceording to nearness or distance of the sea. 
Ayerage temperature primarily dependent upon latitude and 
altitude, and with influence of sea most important factor in 
determining and modifying climate. Climate of Western 
Continent slightly colder in corresponding latitudes than that 
of Eastern Continent, especially soin North America; Western 
also for most part moister—particularly in Tropics amount of 
rainfall: generally far greater than in corresponding regions 
of Old World. Climate of Hawaii excellent example of insular 
climates; range throughout year does not exceed 5 or 6 deg. 
Verkhoiansk, Siberia- pole of cold for Asiatic Continent—an 
extreme continental climate; winter temperature sinks to 56 
deg. below; summer, 60 deg.; annual range for year, 116 deg. 
Rainfall yery unevenly distributed throughout the world; gen- 
erally speaking more abundant in warm than cold countries, 
in maritime tracts than in inland regions, and in hilly and 
mountainous districts than in plains and lowlands. Average 
annual rainfall varies from 1.3 inches at Cairo, 13.7 Yakutsk, 
22.17 Jerusalem, 25 London, 44.76 New York, 115.49 Valdivia, 
155 3 Caracas, to 474 inches at Cherrapoonjee, Assam, India 
—latter has heaviest known rainfall in world, occasionally over 
20 feet falling during June. Snow line—lower limit of region 
of perpetual snow—varies in height with latitude, nearness of 
sea, etc.; near the Poles snow line at sea-level; at the equator 
mean altitude of snow line about 16,000 feet. 

Population of the World as estimated by Ravenstein — 
exclusive of Polar regions—1890, 1,487,600,000; average number 
to a square mile, 31.5. Total number of inhabitants steadily 
increasing. Geographically population distributed most irreg- 
ularly; density of grand divisions ranges between 1.4 and 107 
to asquare mile. Eastern Continent far more densely popu- 
lated than Western Continent; more than three-fourths of all 
the inhabitants on the earth are in the Eastern Continent. 

Races.—Population of the World grouped in five divisions 
or classes: Caucasian or white race, Mongolian or yellow, 
Malayan or brown, Negro or black, and American or red. The 
white or dominant race numbers about 690,000,000, and now 
occupies almost the whole of Europe, the greater part of 
North America and Australasia, and large districts of South- 
ern Africa, South America, and Northern Asia. Mongolian— 
natives of China, Siberia, Siam, Japan, Korea, etc.—600,000,000; 
Malayan—found chiefly in Malay islands and peninsula, New 
Zealand, and Madagascar—35,000,000; Negro—chiefly in Africa, 
with several millions in United States—150,000,000; American— 
native Indian tribes—12,00),000; mixed races, 13,0..0,000. 

Languages.— Each country generally occupied by a differ- 
ent nation having its own distinctive language. Number of 
different languages and dialects throughout the world very 
great, total exceeds 1,000. Only seven languages, however, 
employed by more than 50,000,000 people—Chinese, Hindoostani, 
English, Russian, German, Spanish, French. The greatest 
number — 400,000,000 — speak Chinese. Languages chiefly used 
in international commerce — English, Spanish, French, and 
German, English most widely used commercially and extend- 
ing rapidly. Owing to great progress of Spanish-American 
Republics of South America, Spanish as a commercial lan- 
guage advancing in importance. French generally used in in- 
ternational discussions and diplomatic affairs. 

Religions of the world may be grouped in two great 
classes: Polytheism—a belief in a plurality of gods—and 
Monotheism—a belief in one god. Principal religions em- 
braced in Polytheism are Brahminism, the national religion of 
the Hindoos for more than 4,000 years; Buddhism, introduced 
by Guatama, an Indian prince, 2,500 years ago, now embraces 
by far the greatest number of adherents of any religion. 
Monotheism is expressed in three forms: Judaism, Christian- 
ity—embracing three great sections, Protestantism, Roman 
Catholic, and the Greek Church—and Mohammedanism, found- 
ed over 1,250 years ago by Mohammed in Arabia. Religious 
population estimated as follows: Christians, 448,000,000—Prot- 
estants, 137,000,000; Roman Catholics, 216,000,000; Greek 
Churches, 95,000,000; Buddhists, 500,000,000 ; Mohammedans, 
200,000,000; Brahminists, 172,000,000; Jews, 7,000,000; pagans 
and others, 173,000,000. 

Governments.—The inhabitants of the World are practi- 
cally grouped under three forms of government—tribal, mon- 
archical, and republican. The barbarous or savage races 
usually live under tribal form; civilized nations under mon- 
archical—either absolute or limited—or republican form. The 
nations of the Eastern Continent are almost all under mon- 
archical forms, and, with but few exceptions, all countries of 
the Western Continent are republics. 
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HEMISPHERES. 


Distribution of Land over the earth’s surface very 
unequal, Land area of Northern Hemisphere—38,500,000 square 
miles—nearly three times that of Southern; land area of latter 
only 13,500,000 square miles. Continental or Land Hemisphere 
contains 44,000,000 square miles of land, or eleven-thirteenths 
of entire land surface of globe; has five-and-a-half times as 
much land as Water Hemisphere; Oceanic or Water Hemi- 
sphere has but 8,000,000 square miles of land. Eastern Hemi- 
sphere contains more than twice as much land as Western. 

Distribution of Water.—Water area of Northern Hem- 
isphere, 60,000,000 square miles; of Southern Hemisphere, 
85,000,000 square miles, or nearly half as much again as that of 
the Northern. The Continental, or Land Hemisphere, has but 
54,000,000 square miles of water area: Oceanic Hemisphere 
embraces almost two-thirds the entire water area of the globe, 
or 90,500,000 square miles; water area of Western Hemisphere 
nearly one-third greater than that of Eastern. 


ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Arctic Ocean, a partially enclosed sea, washes northern 
coasts of America and Eurasia; communicates with Atlantic 
by Davis Strait and by broad expanse of water between Green- 
land and Europe; with Pacific by Bering Strait. In America 
forms Baflin Bay; in Eurasia, White Sea, Gulfs of Kara, Obi, 
and Yenisei. 

Lands within the Arctic Circle comprise 1,233,000 square 
miles, most important, Greenland and Arctic Archipelago 
in America; Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Franz Josef Land, 
Kolguey, Jan Mayen, and Lofoden islands, Europe; Liakoy 
or New Siberia islands, Kotelnoi, and Wrangell Land, Asia. 

Greenland.—Discovered by Eric the Red, 986, and col- 
onized by Norsemen; rediscovered by Davis, 1585; recolon- 
ized by Danes, 1721. Among recent explorers have been 
Kane, Hill, Nares, Greely, Nansen, 1888; Peary, 1889-92, and 
1893-95. Interior a lofty plateau overspread by a glacier, 
rising 9,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level. Shores deeply 
indented by fiords; source of the icebergs of North Atlantic. 
Area estimated at 838,000 square miles; only 34,000 square miles 
habitable. Climate severe; country icebound from October. 
to about June. Inhabitants, chiefly Eskimos, mostly concen- 
trated on west coast between Cape Farewell and 73 deg. N.; 
largely engaged in whale and seal fisheries. Total nuinber, 
10,516—ineluding 309 European officials and their families. Ex- 
ports: Sealskins, blubber, cod-liver oil, and ivory; average 
about $225,000 annually. Country, a Danish colony divided into 
two inspectorates: Godthaab, founded 1721—oldest Danish set- 
tlement—seat of inspector of South; Godhavn, south coast of 
Disco Island, seat of inspector of North. 

Arctic Archipelago of North America.—Islands 
belong to British North America. Area estimated at 502,440 
square miles; of islands entirely within Arctic Circle, 416,000 
sguare miles; population about 1,000. 

Spitzbergen.—Discovered 1596 by Dutch under Jakob yan 
Heeimskerck. Recently made base of Arctic expeditions, es- 
pecially those of Nordenskjold and other Swedish explorers. 
Group belongs to Russia; comprises six larger and many 
smaller islands; most important island Western Spitzbergen, 
area 14,700 square miles. Surface almost entirely covered with 
ice and perpetual snow. Winter forten months when mereury 
freezes. Maximum temperature noted by Nordenskjold, at 
Moel Bay, July, 39.38 deg.; minimum, February -40.86 deg. 
October 22 to February 22 sun does not rise above horizon. 
Island not permanently inhabited; frequented by Dutch, 
Danish, and Norwegian whalers. Numerous whales, seals, and 
white bears; reindeer also found in some parts. Smeerenberg 
Bay affords best anchorage. Flora surpasses that of all islands 
in corresponding latitudes; more than 120 species. 

Nova Zembla (New Land).—Discoyered by English, 1553; 
visited by Barents, 1594; explored by Count Lutke, 1821-24; visited 
in late years by numerous expeditions; crossed by Grinevetsky, 
1878. Belongs to Russia. Surface elevated and mountainous, 
northern part covered by an ice-sheet. Area, 35,163 square 
miles. Average yearly temperature west coast, 17 deg.; summer, 
36.5 deg.; corresponding latitudes on east coast still lower. On 
west coast influences of Gulf stream felt; some years islands 
circumnavigated without difficulty. Brown and white bear, 
common and polar fox, and wolf found; walruses, seals, and 
dolphins swarin the coasts. About 2,00) hunters congregate 
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each year near Cape Voronoy. Permanent settlement of Samo- 
yede families lately established at Karmakuly in Moller Bay. 

Franz Josef Land.—Discoyered by Austrian navigators, 
Payer and Weyprecht, Aug. 31, 1873, who made explorations 
the following year. Extensive explorations made by Jackson- 
Harmsworth expedition, 1894-97; Franz Josef conclusively 
proved an archipelago. Wellman expedition 1898-99. Area 
estimated at 19,000 square miles. Uninhabited. Mean annual 
temperature, 4.6 deg.; February, -22 deg.; July, 35.2deg. _ 

Kolguev.—Belongs to Russia Area, 1,627 square miles, 
Surface tundra, altitude 100 to 140 feet. Visited by Arctic 
hunters for the large numbers of white bears, walruses, aid 
birds found on its coasts. 


ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


Antarctic Ocean bounded by Antarctic Circle in 6644 deg. 
South; occupies entire submerged area within that circle. 
Antarctic is an open sea, no intervening lands separating its 
waters from those of the three great basins to the north — 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans. 

Lands discovered within Antarctic regions almost every- 
where inaccessible. Advance of explorers stopped by ice 
barriers at a latitude about 5 degrees lower than that 
attained in Arctic regions. Icebergs from Arctic Ocean car- 
ried south as far as 40th parallel; bergs and floes from Antarc- 
tic found, even in summer, 10 or 15 degrees nearer equator, 
Antarcti¢ regions as compared with Arctic remarkable for 
low temperature; south of 62d parallel mean temperature of 
sea and air, even in summer, below freezing point of fresh 
water. Entire region within the snow line. 

Antarctic Explorations.—Few navigators have crossed 
the Antarctic Circle and only four explorers have passed the 
Oth parallel; Cook (1772) reached lat. 7i deg. 10 min. S.; Wed- 
dell (1823) lat. 74 deg. S.; Ross (1841-42) lar. 78 deg. 10 min, S.; 
sighted a land with mountain ranges 7,000 to 15,000 feet high; 
traced coast from 72d parallel 800 miles S. and W.; named it 
Victoria Land; on it observed an active voleano, Mt. Erebus 
(12,000 feet). First steam vessel Challenger, crossed Antarctic 
Circle (18:2-%6), for purpose of deep sea sounding. Belgian 
Expedition, De Gerlache commandant (1899), reached lat. 71 
deg. 36 min. 5 sec., long. 87 deg. 33 min. 30 sec. 


ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC. 


Atlantic Ocean separates the Eastern Continent from West- 
ern. It has a large number of continental islands— British 
Isles and West Indies most important; its oceanic islands 
are limited to a few isolated spots like the Bermuda. 

Iceland,—In Atlantic Ocean about 300 miles east of Green- 
land, 700 west of Norway. Settled by Norsemen about 87. 
United with Norway 1262. Passed to Demmark 1380. Area, 
39,756 square miles. Surface generally mountainous; about 
one-fourteenth meadow land. Numerousrapid streams. Many 
active volcanoes, Hekla most famons. Hot springs found 
throughout the island. Climate variable, usually raw, cold, 
and humid. Mean temperature February 27 deg., July 54 deg. 
Population 1890, 70,927, gradually decreasing through emi- 
gration. Chief products: Sheep, cattle, ponies, and fish. 
Value of imports 1896, $2,300,000; exports, $1,965,000. Capital, 
Reykjavik; population, 4,000. 

Bermuda.— Group of 360 coral islands in Atlantic, 580 
miles east of North Carolina. Discovered by Juan Bermudez 
about colonized from Virginia and England 1611; consti- 
tute British colony. Area, 20 square miles; 4,000 acres under 
cultivation; principal products, onions, potatoes, lily bulbs; 
exported chiefly to United States, leading source of food sup- 
plies. Climate mild and delightful; mean temperature year, 
70 deg., never below 40; islands a favorite American winter 
health resort. Value of onions exported 1897, $105,000; potatoes, 
$90,000; lily bulbs, $10,000; imports, $1,575,000. Population 1897, 
16,098 — whites, 6,184; adherents of Church of England, 10,627. 
Hamilton capital and chief town; population, 1,296. 

Bahamas.—First point of discovery by Columbus, 1492, 
San Salvador, now generally identified with Watling Island. 
Settled by British, 1629; formally ceded to England, 1783; 
British Crown Colony. Group comprises 20 inhabited and many 
uninhabited islands in West Indies. Area, 5,450 square miles. 
Population 43,521 (11,000 whites). Climate equable ; rain- 
fall 45 inches; mean temperature, Nassau, January 72 deg., 
August 82 deg., year 77 deg. Produces sponges, sisal fibre, 
pineapples, oranges, salt, pearls, and ambergris. Nassan, 
capital and chief port, 
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NORTH AMERICA — UNITED STATES. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Historical.—Discovery of North America by Norsemen 
about 1000, and destruction of settlements by Skrélinger 
(Eskimo) now generally conceded. Continent undoubtedly 
visited by other navigators and forgotten previous to redis- 
covery by Columbus, who reached the Bahamas Oct. 12, 1492. 
Northern coast of North America discovered by Cabots 1497; 
coast of Labrador explored by Cortereal 1500; southeastern 
coast—Florida—discovered by Ponce de Leon 1512; eastern 
coast explored by Verrazano 1524. Mexico conquered by 
Cortez 1519-21. California coast explored by Cabrillo 1542; by 
Drake 1578-79. French settlements. established in Canada 1534; 
English colonies on Atlantic coast early in 17th century; in 
1763 former passed under government of. British; latter 
declared independence in 1776 and at. close of War of Reyolu- 
tion—1775-1783— established the Republic of the United States. 
In 1822 Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke and became a 
republic. Confederation of Central American States 1824; 
dissolved 1839. Cuba declared independent of Spain 1898. 
Important wars: Great Britain with France 1756-59; United 
States with Great Britain 1775-83 and 1812-15; with Mexico 1846- 
48; Civil War 1861-65; Spanish-American War 1898. 

Area, 9,294,330 square miles—including Greenland, 838,000 
square miles; Arctic Archipelago, 502,440; West Indies, 91,078; 
Newfoundland, 42,730. Greatest distance north to south, 4,500 
miles; east to west, 3,100. c 

Physical Features.—Most characteristic features of 
continent: Cordilleran Mountain system on west, embracing 
Rocky, Sierra, and other mountain ranges (Mount Logan 19,500 
feet, and Orizaba 18,500 feet, yoleanic peaks in northwest and 
Mexico, highest elevations); Appalachian system on east— 
often called Alleghany from chief range (Mitchell’s Peak, 
North Carolina, 6,688 feet, highest point); and Great Central 
Plain, extending from Arctic regions to Gulf of Mexico. 
Principal rivers: Mississippi. and tributaries; St. Lawrence, 
with Great Lakes, belonging to Atlantic basin; Columbia and 
Yukon, Pacific basin; Mackenzie, Arctic basin. Coast-line 
24,500 miles; eastern coast-line, especially in north, much more 
indented than western. 


Climate of North America slightly colder than that of 
grand divisions in corresponding. latitudes in Eastern Conti- 
nent; rainfall for most part also greater. Climate of eastern 
coast of North America colder than western, also subject to 
greater extremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons. Arctic 
regions and Labrador extremely cold; central section within 
the temperate zone characterized by cold winters and hot 
summers; climate of extreme south tropical; lowlands of 
Mexico and Central America, and West Indies, hot and 
unhealthful; elevated interiors temperate and equable. Great- 
est rainfall in the southeast and along the northern portion 
of Pacific coast; scant rainfall in Great Basin, 

Forests are of vast extent; timber supply one of most 


valtable commercial products of North America. In the 
north conifers prevail; forests of western mountains remark- 
able for their giant conifers (sequoia, Douglas fir, etc.) 
Variety of deciduous trees very great; included are oak—of 
which there are 45 varieties in North America—maple, beech, 
birch, hickory, walnut, etc. In the warmer temperate regions 
live oak, pine, and palmetto also abound. Forests of tropical 
regions rich in mahogany, logwood, lignum-vite, and other rare 
and yaluable trees 23 


Agriculture.—Vegetation in extreme north scanty. Cen- 
tral and southern sections fertile, and plant life in general 
varied and luxuriant. Characteristic differences between 
plants of America and those of Eastern Continent, slight in 
high northerly latitudes, become marked with every advance 
toward south. Indian corn, or maize, the potato, and manioc 
—a tuber found in Central America—native food plants of 
North America, Tobacco plant also indigenous to the country 
Many of most widely cultivated plants and trees, however, 
introduced from eastern half of globe. Corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, and hay extensively cultivated in central and 
northern sections; in warm temperate regions sugar cane, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice most important;tropical regions, 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes, indigo, tobacco. Coffee, and cacao. 


Minerals.--North America unsurpassed in variety and 
richness of mineral products. Country west of Rocky Moun- 
tains one of the richest gold regions in the world; extensive 
deposits of gold also worked in Mexico. Silver widely dis- 
tributed and extensively mined in Western United States and 
Mexico. Richest deposits of copper inthe world in Montana 
and on shores of Lake Superior. United States contains 
largest and most valuable coal deposits; Canadian coal fields 
also valuable. Iron ores of United States and British North 
America of vastimportance. Petroleum wells of Appalachian 
system most productive and valuable in the world. Lead, 
antimony, quicksilver, salt, cobalt, nickel, zinc, platinum, 
and sulphur mined. Numerous varieties of excellent building 
stone, beautiful marbles, and fine roofing slate also abundant. 


Population 1895 (estimated), 97,270,000. Inhabitants com- 
prise whites, chiefly European settlers and their descendants; 
negroes, descendants of slaves introduced from Africa; native 
Americans, Indians; and mixed races. Origin of prehistoric 
inhabitants (cave dwellers, mound builders, etc.) variously 
given. Natives now number only about 500,000; negroes on 
Continent and in West Indies 12,800,000. 


Governments.—Politically Continent divided among 7% 
independent republics—United States, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—and two 
English colonies—Dominion of Canada and British Honduras. 
The principle continental islands include the independent 
State of Cuba; Republics of Haiti and Santo Domingo; United 
States Territory, Puerto Rico; the English colonies New- 
foundland, Jamaica, and Bahama; and the Danish dependency, 
Greenland. British, Dutch, French, and Danish colonies exist 
among the minor islands. 


UNITED STATES. 


Hlistorical.—Region probably visited by Northmen about 
1000; by the Cabots, 1497-8; explorations made by Ponce de 
Leon, 1512; Verrazano, 1524; De Soto, 1539-42, etc. Earliest set- 
tlements made by Spaniards at St. Augustine, Florida, 1565; 
by English at Jamestown, Virginia, 1607; landing of Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, 1620; mouth of Mississippi reached by La Salle, 
1682; river and surrounding country taken possession of in 
name of King of France. French and Indian war, 1754-63. 
Stamp Act passed by English Parliament, 1765, taxes, 1767, and 
Boston Port Bill, 1774, lead to Revolution, 1775, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 1776. Independence recognized by 
France, 1778; by Great Britain, 1783. Constitution adopted, 1787; 
new government inaugurated, 1789; first capital, New York; 
removed to Philadelphia, 1790; to Washington, 1800. Louisiana 
purchased from France, 1803; Florida ceded by Spain, 1819; Texas 
annexed, 1845; Mexican cession, 1848; Gadsden Purchase, 1853; 
Alaska Purchase, 1867; Hawaiian Islands annexed, 1898; Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and Philippine Islands ceded by Spain, 1898. His- 
torical wars after Revolution include War of 1812 with Great 


ee Mexican, 1846-8; Ciyil, 1861-5, and Spanish-American, 

Area, exclusive of Alaska and recently acquired territory, 
3,025,600 square miles; divided among 45 States, 5 Territories, 
and the Federal District. Land area, 2,970,000; water, 55,600; 
extreme length Atlantic to Pacific, 2,780 miles; breadth, 1,600. 
Total area of national domain, 3,728,830. 


Public Domain, Etc.—Area of lands held by Government 
for settlers under settlement laws, exciusive of Alaska, 579,368,- 
274 acres; surveyed, 316,716,303; unsurveyed, 262,651,971. Area of 
public lands in Alaska, 369,528,455; all unsurveyed. The undis- 
posed public lands lie in 23 States.and 4 Territories. Lands 
taken up under Homestead Act 1898, 6,206.557 acres; disposed for 
cash under various acts, 8,421,703. Public forests, exclusive of 
Alaska, comprised in thirty forest reservations; estimated 
area, 40,719,474 acres; California forest reserves, 8,511,794 acres; 
Washington, 8,017,920, ‘ 


Physical Features.—Most prominent natural features: 
The Atlantic Coast Plain, merging into the Gulf Coast Plain 
and Valley of the Mississippi; Appalachian Mountain System 
between Atlantic Coast Plain and Mississippi Valley (Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,688 feet, highest elevation); Great Central Plain 
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drained by Mississippi—most important river of North America 
—and the Gulf of Mexico; the Pacific Highlands, including 
Rocky Mountains (Sierra Blanea, 14,464 feet), the Great Basin— 
a dry, arid region without an outlet to either ocean—Great 
Salt Lake, and Sierra Nevada (Mt. Whitney, 14,898 feet); and the 
Pacific Region. Principal rivers of eastern section: Connecti- 
cut, Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Potomac, and Jamvs; 
chief tributaries of Mississippi: Missouri, Ohio, Arkansas, and 
Red; largest rivers west of Rocky Mountains: Columbia, Sacra- 
mento, and Colorado; Rio Grande forms boundary between 
Texas and Mexico. Total coast line (straight), 5,715 miles; Pa- 
cific, 1,810; Atlantic, 2,349; Gulf of Mexico, 1,556; shore line of 
Great Lakes, 3,450 miles. 

Forests, exclusive of Alaskan, cover areas aggregating near- 
ly 500,000,000 acres; seven-tenths on Atlantic side. Eastern sec- 
tion contains large forests both of deciduous and evergreen 
trees; included are sugar maple, red oak, white oak, and many 
other species of oak, chestnut, birch, hickory, and black walnut, 
with beech, linden, elm, and locust; characteristic of the South 
are liye-oak, long-leaf pine, magnolia, and palmetto. Conifers 
include valuable pines, cypress, spruce, hemlock, cedar, and 
larch. The more limited forest areas of the Rocky Mountain 
ranges afford conifers, aspen, black and white oak, etc. Mag- 
nificent forests of Washington, Oregon, and California un- 
rivaled; trees, chiefly conifers, include Douglas fir, yellow pine, 
sugar pine, and the valuable redwood. Standing timber in 
United States estimated at 2.300 billion feet, B. M.; annual cut, 
40 billion feet; conifers constitute three-fourths; oak and other 
hardwoods remainder. 

Climate varied, owing to vast extent of territory, but 
temperate throughout the greater part of country; in general, 
subject to sudden and extreme changes. Extremes of heat and 
cold more marked on Atlantic Seaboard and Great Central 
Plain; latter open to cold winds from Arctic regions; in ex- 
treme south, and along shores of Gulf of Mexico, heat of sum- 
mer intense; winters mild; most equable climate that of Pacific 
Coast. Mean annual temperature, 53 degrees. Rainfall in east 
and Mississippi Valley abundant and evenly distributed; 
heaviest along Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic; ranges from 
25 to 63 inches yearly. Pacific Coast characterized by wet and 
dry seasons; rainfali increases from south to north; heaviest in 
northwest; ranges from 2.9 to 86.3 inches yearly. Plateau of 
west noted for dry west winds and lack of rain. 


Agriculture leads all other industries in importance; em- 
ploys nearly one-half the labor of the country; vast areus 
naturally adapted to pursuit. Staple productions: Cereals, cot- 
ton, tobacco, sugar. Soil of eastern half of country, especially 
in Mississippi Valley, remarkably rich; in northern portion of 
valley extensive crops of Indian corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, 
orchard fruits, efc., are grown; in southern, cotton, sugar cane, 
tobacco, and rice. Western States have made notable advance 
in agriculture; cultivated areas yield abundantly; arid lands 
rapidly being reclaimed through irrigation. Fruits common to 
temperate and semi-tropical zones are cultivated extensively 
in Pacific, Central, and Southern States. Area under farms, 
1890, 623,218,619 acres; improved, 357,616,755. Farm products, 
1898: Corn, 1,924,184,660 bushels; wheat, 675,148,705 bushels; rye, 
25,657,522 bushels; oats, (30,906,643 bushels; barley, 55,792,257 
bushels; buckwheat, 11,721,927 bushels; hops, 185.000 bales; flax- 
seed, 17,217,000 bushels; apples, 27,681,000 barrels; cranberries, 
875.000 bushels; peanuts, 2,600,000 bushels, cotton, 1897, 10,897,857 
bales; hay, 60,664,876 tons; potatoes, 164,015,964 bushels; cane- 
sugar, 707,951,878 pounds; molasses, 29,335,441 gallons; tobacco, 
1896, 403,004,320 pounds. 

Live Stock.—Rearing of live stock an important industry 
in almost every State; western sections especially adapted to 
cattle, sheep, and swine. Over 4,500,000 square miles devoted 
to cattle; vast numbers annually slaughtered for the markets. 
Enormous quantities of butter, cheese, and wool produced. 
Number of sheep, 1898, 35,671,914; wool clip, 266,720,684 pounds. 
Value of all farm animals January 1898, $1,888,654,925. Value of 
animals and fowls exported, 1898, $46,243,406; butter, $3,864,765; 
cheese, $4,559,324; fresh beef, $22,966,556; total beef products, 
$31,906,384; hog products, $110,801,151. 

Fisheries extremely valuable. Coast fisheries of New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States lead in importance; Pacific 
Coast fisheries, including Alaska, rank next; those of South 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Great Lakes States also important. Value 
of all products, 1898, $45,199,136; number engaged in industry, 
174,303; vessels, not including boats, 6,385; tonnage, 174,303. 


Manufactures varied and conducted onan extensive seale. 
Country second only to England in textile industries; New 
England chief seat of cotton industry; recent marked deyelop- 
iment in southern section near cotton fields; total number of 
spindles, 1898, 17,450,000; in Northern States, 13,900,000; in South- 
ern, 3,550,000. Woolen manufactures largely confined to North 
Atlantic States; silk to Paterson, New Jersey, New York, and 
Philadelphia; number of silk factories, 1898, 553. United States 
leads the world in manufacture of iron and steel; pig iron pro- 
duced, 1898, 11,733,934 tons; rolled iron and steel, 1897, 7,001,728 
tons. Tin plate manufacture begun 1873; in 1898 works num- 
bered 69; total production, 1897, 199,546 tons; imports marked 
by steady and rapid decline; in 1893 imports of tin plate, 253,155 
tons, value $15,559,423; imports, 1897, 83,851 tons, value $4,366,828. 
Country excels in manufacture of machinery, electrical appli- 
ances, and agricultural implements; leads all others in produc- 
tion of flour. Number of distilleries in operation, 1898, 4,720; 
production, 83,668,411 gallons; breweries, 1,845; production, 37,- 
529,339 barrels; domestic wines, 22,213,633 gallons. Among other 
important industries are lumber, leather, glassware, pottery,etc. 


Commerce of vast extent and importance. In foreign 
commerce United States surpassed only by Great Britain and 
Germany. In 1898 balance of trade in favor of United States; 
total value of exports twice as great as total imports; exports of 
domestic manufacture greater than imports of foreign manu- 
facture. Exports, $1,210,291,913: Agricultural products $353,- 
683,570; manufactures, $290,697,354; mining products, $19.410,707. 
Value of imports, $616,049,654, less than that of any previous 
year for 8 years. Trade with Great Britain equaled $649,585,790; 
with Germany, $224,737,350; with France, $148,190,138; British 
North America, $117,132,420. Of imports into United States 16 
per cent carried in American vessels; of exports 5.9 per cent. 

Minerals a chief source of wealth. Total value of products, 
1897, $632,312,347; metallic products, $302,198,502; non-metallic, 
$329 113 845. Gold output, 1898, 3,118,398 fine ounces; Colorado 
and California lead in production; silver, 54.438,000; Colorado 
and Montana leading; iron ore, 1896, 16,005,449 long tons; chief 
mining centers, Michigan, Minnesota, and Alabama; copper 
output, 1897, 491,638,000 pounds; United -States leads all other 
countries, producing more than one-half the total product of 
the world; richest districts in Montana and Michigan; coal 
mined, 194,603,976 tons; Pennsylvania most prominent producer; 
pee. 60,568,081 barrels; chief fields lie in Pennsylvania, 

ew York, and West Virginia; salt product, 15,973,202 barrels. 
Among other important minerals worked are lead, zinc, quick- 
silver, building stones, marbles, slates, ete. 

Population.—Inmigration to colonies, 1624, 9,000; popula- 
tion, 1733, 750,000; United States, 1800, 5,308,483; 1850, 23,191,876; 
1890, 62,622,250. Male, 32,067,880; female, 30,554,370; native, 53,372,- 
703; foreign, 9,249,547; white, 54,983,890; colored, 7,638,360—Adri- 
cans, 7,470,040; Chinese, 107,475; Japanese, 2,039; Indians, 249,273. 
Estimated population, 1898, 72,801,571. Number of immigrants, 
1821 to June 30, 1898, 18,490,368. 

Railways, Etc.-—Steam power first employed in railway 
service, 1829. Number of miles in operation 1830, 28; 1850, 9.021; 
1870, 52,922; 1880, 93.296; 1890, 166,698; 1898, 186,396; miles of line to 
each 100 square miles of territory, 6.28; miles per 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, 25.61. Capital invested, $10 818,554,031; net earnings, $338,- 
170,195. Telegraph line open 1897-8, 214,394 miles; offices, 24,811. 
Bell telephone January, 1898, wire, 951,283 miles; capital invested 
1897, $25,886,300; long distance telephone, $20,000,000 invested. 

Defense.—Military and naval service voluntary. Strength 
of army, 1898, 2,143 officers, 26,040 enlisted men. During war 
with Spain, 2,456 officers, 63,106 enlisted men in regular army. 
Number enrolled in various wars: In Reyolution number 
actually engaged in military service probably about 250,000; an 
approximate estimate, however, places it at 376,771; in War of 
1812, 471,622; in Mexican War, 116,321; in Civil War, 2,326,168; in 
Spanish-American War, 274,717. In 1898 navy comprised 1,536 
officers, 18,685 enlisted men. Number of vessels regular navy, 
189; including auxiliary navy, 312. 

Government.— Executive power vested in President— 
elected for a term of four years—assisted by Cabinet of eight 
members; Legislative in Congress consisting of Senate and 
House of Representatives. Each State represented in Senate 
by two Senators elected by Legislature of State; in House of 
tepresentatives by members elected directly by people; number 
proportioned to population of State. Judicial includes Su- 
preme, Circuit, and District courts, and Court of Claims. 


Supreme Court consists of Chief Justice and eight associate 
justices. 
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MAINE. “state. 


Signifies ‘‘ The Main” or “‘ Mainland.’’ 


Historical.—The most northeasterly of the United States 
and the New England group. Coast and rivers explored by 
French, 1604 and 1605. Earliest. settlement—by English— 
made 1607, at mouth of the Kennebec. Gorgiana (York) char- 
tered 1624. Territory first called Acadia. Known as “* Dis rict 
of Maine,’’ 1652 to 1819; governed by Massachusetts. Long- 
standing dispute regarding northeast boundary settled in 18, 
by Webster-Ashburton Treaty. ‘‘Maine Law,” prohibiting 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, passed 185], 
permanently 1858. Tenth State admitted under the Federal 
Constitution; admitted March 15, 1820. 

Area.—Total area, 33,040 square miles or 19,132,800 acres; 
land, 29,895 square miles; water, 3,145 square miles: exireme 
length, 800 miles; breadth, 210. About equal in area to all 
other New England States combined. Counties number 16. 
Mt. Desert Island, noted for its picturesque scenery, contains 
60,000 acres. E . 

Physical Features.—Atlantic coast line, 278 miles; in- 
cluding indentations, 2,486. Over 1,500 lakes cover one-tenth 
area of State; elevation 1,000 to 1,500 feet; source of magnificent 
water-power; Moosehead, the largest, area 120 square miles. 
Watershed extends east and west 150 miles from coast. Highest 
elevation, Mt. Katahdin, 5,200 feet. Only about one-third of 
State in south and in valley of St. John in north below 800 
feet. St. John River drains 6,000,000 acres. Penobscot, the 
largest, estimated length 300 miles; Kennebec, 150 miles. State 
contains numerous summer resorts. Primeyal forest covers 
three-fourths of State. Unrivaled scenery, climate, hunting, 
and fishing afford attractions for all classes of tourists. 


Forests.—Chiefly pine, fir, spruce, and hemlock. Cedar, 
beech, birch, hard maple, and black and white ash abundant. 
Lumber producing area, 1894, 9,000,000 acres; value, $18,210,894. 
In 189 and previous years cut of coniferous wood averaged 
500,000,000 feet. Spruce wood unriyaled for pulp. Spruce 
bearing area averages 6,000 square miles. Pulp industry 
rapidly increasing. 

Climate.—Severe frosts extend through half the year. 
Summers short; great depth of snow prevents freezing of 
ground; vegetation in spring rapid. Mean annual rainfall at 
Portland, 42.8 inches; mean annual temperature, 43.3 deg.; 
highest, 97.0 deg.; lowest, 17.0 deg. below. 


Game.—Deer found in each of the 16 counties; herds 
frequently destroy crops; number killed, 1896, 10,000; no appar- 
ent decrease. Vast extent of forests renders it difficult to 
protect game in summer. Number of moose killed by visiting 
hunters, 1896, exceeded all previous years. Caribou rapidly 
approaching extinction. Streams famed for excellent trout. 
Inland cultivation of trout, salmon, white perch, black bass, 
etc., important. 


Live Stock.—One of the foremost Eastern States in raising 
live stock, especially horses. Value of farm animals, 1890, 
$20,000,000. Number and value of live stock, January 1, 1898: 
Horses, 114,272, $5,770,895; sheep, 282,668, $660,196; milch cows, 
195,919, $5,397,568; other cattle, 107,294, $2,363,309; swine, 76,067, 
$586,474. Wool clip, 1898, 1,361,106 pounds, washed and unwashed. 


Fisheries.— Maine ranks second in fisheries. Total value 
of industry, 1890, $2,225,806. Value of industry, 1896, $4,326,692. 
Sardines lead, value $1,928,546: lobsters, $790,276; fresh fish, 
504,294: salt, $202,580: herring, $251,165; smoked herring, $106,697; 
clams, $248,642; smelts, $71,704; swordfish, $39,524; 1897, fisheries 
employed 14,690 persons. The herring industry is the most 
extensive and valuable. Eastport and Lubec are the chief 
business centers. In 1895, 14,647 hogsheads, or 14,647,000 pounds, 
were used for smoking and pickling; in preparing sardines, 
other canned herring, and Russian sardines, 36,496 hogsheads, 
or 36,496,000 pounds, were used. Sardines first canned at East- 
port, 1875; State has 60 sardine factories, employing 5,785 hands; 
capital invested, $353,700. 

Agriculture.— Hay and potato crops of great excellence 
and quantity; both afford a large surplus for export: maize, 
winter wheat, and oats are grown. Production and value of 
cereals, 1896: Corn, 546,860 bushels, $257,024; wheat, 170,940 
bushels, $143,590; oats, 5,869,880 bushels, $1,819,663; hay, 939,192 


acres, yielding 939,192 tons, valued at $9,626,718; potatoes, 49,140 
acres, 8 108,100 bushels, value $3,051,078. Apples, 1898, 1,210,000 
barrels. Aggregate value of blueberries and huckleberries 
gathered from waste land and exported in fresh and canned 
state, very large. 

Manufactures.— Chiefly cotton goods, lumber, boots and 
shoes, woolen and feather goods, farm implements, etc. Value 
of products, 1890, $95,689,580. Number of establishments re- 
porting, 5,010; capital, $80,419,809; employed 75,780 persons; cost 
of material used, $51,520,589. Output of pulp manufactories in 
1895, valued at $656,856, show an increase of 19 per cent in 1896. 
Tanning and finishing of leather one of the chief industries. 
Manufacture of sole leather most important. One establish- 
ment tans 1,000,000 sheepskins annually. Value of output of 
tanneries, $70,000. State has one silk factory. 


Quarries.— Maine ranks second in the production of 
granite; total product, 1889, 6,701,346 cubic feet; value, $2,225,839. 
Ranks next to Pennsylvania and Vermont in slate; output, 
43,500 squares of roofing slate; value, $214,000. In the value of 
all limestone products, State ranks seventh; in the manufacture 
of lime, fourth. In 1893 the granite product was worth 
$1,274,951; 1896, value of granite sold in rough state, $187,855; 
for building purposes, $470,838; cemetery purposes, $80,564; 
paving blocks, $344,101; macadamizing, $7,300; total value, 
$1,195,491. Slate for roofing, 23,078 squares, valued at $99,831; 
total value, $124,086. Total value of limestone, 1893, $1,175,000; 
1896, $608,077. Feldspar quarries operated about 20 years; prod- 
uct for Maine and Pennsylvania, 1896, 3,360 short tons, value 
312,000. ‘ 

Population.— Rankea eleventh, in 1790; twelfth, in 1820; 
sixteenth, in 1850; thirtieth, in 1890. Total population, 1790, 
96,540; 1820, 298,269: 1850, 583,169; 1890, 661,086. Male, 832,590; 
female, 328,496. Native, 582,125; foreign, 78,961; white, 659,263; 
colored, 1,823; Africans, 1,190; Chinese, 73; Japanese, 1; Indians, 
559. Estimated population for 1899, 700,000. 

Cities.— Portiand, metropolis and seaport; settled by the 
English, 1632. Prominent railroad and manufacturing center; 
valuable coasting trade and fisheries; population, 1899, 45,000. 
Lewiston, second in size; fine water power; $9,000,000 invested 
in manufactures; population, 1890, 21,701. Bangor, port of entry 
and lumber depot; head of steam navigation on Penobscot 
River; population, 19,103. biddeford, on Saco River; has impor- 
tant manufactures and large lumber trade; population, 1899, 
16,000. Awgusta, the capital; population, 1890, 10,527. 


Railways.—In 1840 there were 11 miles of road; 1850, 245; 
1860, 472; 1870, 786; 1880, 1,005; 1890, 1,883; 1896, 1,718.53. Total 
number of passengers carried, 5,7\.6,615; tons of freight, 5,229,084; 
25,000 persons receiving entire support from railroad employ- 
ment. Mileage, December 31, 1897, 1,754.77, averaging one mile 
to each 18.5 square miles. ‘New track laid, 1898, 124.1 miles. 


Education.— Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 132,159; 
school age, 5-21; compulsory school age, 8-15; expenditure, 
$1,593,864; text-books furnished; 262 towns have free high 
schools; private secondary schools, 35. State has 52 free libra- 
ries, with 145,000 volumes, and 54 associate libraries, with ~ 
180,000 yolumes. Bowdoin College, Brunswick (Congrega- 
tional), founded 1794 (Longfellow and Hawthorne graduated 
here, 1825); Colby University, Waterville (Baptist), established 
1820; Congregational Seminary, Bangor; Wesleyan Seminary, 
Kents Hill; Westbrook Seminary (Universalist), Deering; Bates 
College, Lewiston, founded 1863; Agricultural College, Orono; 
Industrial School for Girls, Hallowell. 


Political.—State elections, second Monday in September; 
congressional and presidential, Tuesday after first Monday in 
November: number of Senators, 31; Representatives, 151; ses- 
sions, biennial, in odd-numbered years, meeting first Wednes- 
day in January; limit of session, none: term of Senators and 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 6. Voters 
must be actual citizens, residents of State, county, town, and 
precinct 8 months; registration required; ballot reform; 
women, paupers, and untaxed Indians excluded. 


Legal Holidays.— January 1, February 22, May 30, July 
4, first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, December 25. 


Legal.—Legal rate of interest, 6 per cent; by contract, 
rate unlimited. Statutes of limitation: Judgments, witnessed 
notes, personal action, 20 years; other debts, 6 years. Redemp- 
tion from tax sale: Residents, 2 years after collector’s return; 
non-residents, 18 months after sale. 
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VERMONT— NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Ver-mont’, 
‘7 


VERMON 1; ‘Green Mountain State,» 


From French words Ver,” green, and “ mont,” mountain. 


Historical.—One of the New England States. Admitted 
to the Union March 4, 1791; first State admitted after the 
adoption of the United States Constitution, First settlement 
made by emigrants from Massachusetts at Fort Dummer, near 
Site of Brattleboro, 172k. “Green Mountain Boys,” under Ethan 
Allen, bore an active part in Kevolutionary War. First State 
Constitution adopted 1777, second 1786, third 1791; amended 
1793, 1836, 1850, and 1870. 

Area.— otal area, 9,565 square miles ; land, 9,135; water, 
breadth, 35 to 85 miles, Counties, 14, 


noted for its scenery and many summer resorts. 
cut River separates Vermont from New Haw pshire ; drains 
Climate.—Winters long and usually severe; Summers short; 
Mean annual Trainfall at Burlington, 32.9 
inches; mean annual temperature, 45,3 deg.; highest, 97 deg.; 


Agriculture.— Agriculture chief occupation of State; 
main products hay, Oats, potatoes, and corn. Excels in dairy 
and fruit farming. State exceeds all others in tne production 
of maple sugar. Productions and values, 1896: Oats, 4,716,306 
bushels, $1,462 055; corn, 1,994,322 bushels, $757,842 ; Wheat, 205,972 
bushels, $191,554; hay, 1,054,789 tons, $10,843,231, Potatoes, 1898, 
23 000 acres, 2,070,000 bushe 8; tobacco, 158 acres, 236,950 pounds ' 
apples, 504,000 barrels ; maple sugar, 4 493,116 pounds, bounty 
$19 038. Value of live stock, January, 1898, $15,157,703. Wool 
Clip, 1897, 1,071,364 Pounds. Dairy factories, 1895, 190; largest at 
St. Albans, Output in a single day, 11 tons of butter. 

Manufactures, ete.—In 1895 $1,142,650 Invested in manu- 
facturing enterprises. Chief articles produced: Lumber, pulp, 
cotton and woolen g00ds, boots, shoes, etc. The quarries con- 


stitute chief wealth of State, In production of slate 
second only to Pennsylvania, Value, 1896, i 1 
Slate, 155,523 Squares, value $509,681, Value of marble $1,1d 
Total value of granite, $895,516 ; granite sold in the r 
$131,928; for cemetery work, $404,398; value of limestone, $14 

Population.—Total Population in 1790, 85,425 ; 1820, 23: 


vate, 9,473; expenditure, $912,996; school age, 5-21; compuls 
School age, 8-15; text-books May be furnished. Edueatid 
institutions include: Normal schools at Castleton, Randc; 
Center, and Johnson; University of Vermont, et 
Norwich University, Northfield; Middlebury College, Mia] 
bury; Vermont Industrial School, Vi 
olitical.—Number of Senators, 30; Representatives, $ 
term, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 4. 
actual citizens; residents of the State 1 year, town 3 mont 
precinct 30 days; registration required; ballot reform; brib! 
excluded. 
Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 80, Jv 
4, first Monday i i 
Legal.—statute of limitations: Judgments, sealed instit 
ments, 8 years; simple promissory notes, 6; notes signed | 
presence of attesting witnesses. 14; accounts, 6. Legal inte 
vedemption of tax sale, 1 year, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, " Granite State.» 


Named after the County of Hampshire, England. 


Historical.—One of the thirteen original States: adopted 
and ratitied the Constitution June 21, 1788; ninth State admit- 
ted. First settlements made by English, at Portsmouth and 
Dover, 1623; Exeter and Hampton Settled 1638 and 1639. It was 
united to Massachusetts 1641; made a royal province 1679; in 
1685 again united to Massachusetts, and not finally separated 
until 1741. State Constitutions were adopted 1776, 1784, and 
1792; the latter twice amended, 1852 and 1877. 

Avrea.—Total area, 9,305 square miles; land, 9,005; water, 300; 
sreatest length, 180 miles; breadth, 45 to 100. Counties, 10 

Physical Features.—Surface mountainous in the north 
and west, and nowhere level to any extent, One-seyenth of 
area occupied by White Mountains, the “Switzerland of 
America,” Highest elevation, Mt. Washington, 6,286 feet. 
Numerous beautiful lakes; area, 110, acres; Lake Winnepe- 
Saukee the largest, 22 miles long. Coast line, 18 miles, State 
has unlimited water power, utilized largely in Manufactures, 

Climate.—Summer heat never excessive; winters long and 
severe. Scenery and extreme healthfulness attract many sum 
mer tourists. Mean annual rainfall at Manchester, 43. inches; 
mean annual temperature, 45.9 deg.; highest, 96 deg.; lowest, 11 
deg, below, 

sriculture,—Hay and potatoes are staple erops. In 
1896 there were 29,151 farms, value $66,162, 160, Number en- 
gaged in farming, 42,670; yalne of farm produets average $13,- 
900,100 annually. Productions and values, 1896: Corn, 1,161,720 
bushels, $522, 774; Wheat, 51,387 bushels, $51,387; oats, 1.16( 
bushels, $406,195; hay, 590.527 acres, 54G 906 tons, value $7,313,- 
t Otatoes, 1898, 19,000 acres, 1,900,000 bushels; tobacco, 72 
acres, yield 112.3; pounds; apples, 1,604,000 barrels, Value of 
farm animals, January, 1898, $9,091,32|, Wool clip, 1897, 484,283 
pounds, 

Manufactures, ete.— Manufacturing the prominent in- 
dustry. Chief manufactures cotton, woolen, and worsted 
foods. In 1896, 64 shoe firms employed 8,069 persons; value of 
Output, $11,986,008. In 1895, 240,000,000 feet of spruce were 
made into lumber and 40,000,000’ into Pulp. Product: of fer- 


16 


mented liquor, 1897, 285,554 barrels. Value of brick and till 
$581,169; pottery, $17,000. Popular name of State derived fro ) 
its famous white granite. State ranks sixth in production 
value of Output, 1896, $497,966; for building purposes, $194,920 
cemetery purposes, $119,460. ' 

Population.—Tota] Population, 1790, 141,885; 1820, 244,029) 
1860, 326,073; 1890, 376,530. Male, 186,566; female, 189,964; native 
304,190; foreign, 72,340; white, 375,840; colored, 690; Africans, 614 
Chinese, 58; Japanese, 2; Indians, 16, Estimated Population; 
1899, 402,250, 

Cities. — Manchester, largest city, and one of largest ¢t. 
ton and woolen manufacturing centers in the country; esti 
mated population, 1899, 56,000. Nashua has various importan 
manufactures: particularly noted for cotton goods; Population; 
1890, 19,300, Portsmouth, only seaport in the State; noted fop 
its excellent harbor; has shipbuilding; a famous summer reo 


A Railways,—First railway chartered in 1835; number miles 
In 1840, 3; 185.), 467; 1855, 657; 1860, 661; 1865, 667; 1870, 736; 1875, | 
934; 1380, 1,015; 1885, 1,004; 1890, 1,146; J. 13.54, 

iducation,—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 64,207; ex. - 

books furnished; school age, Over ° 
6; compulsory schoo] age, 8-14. Among educational institu- - 
tions are included Dartmouth College, Hanover, founded by - 
Congregationalists, chartered 1769—Daniel Webster was gradu- 
ated here in 1802; State Normal School, Plymouth; College of ' 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Durham. 

Political, - Number of Senators, 24: Representatives, 359; 
term, 2 years; number electoral votes, 4. Voters must be 
actual citizens, residents of the State, county, town, and pre- 
cinct 6 months: registration required; ballot reform. 

Legal Holidays.—February 22, May 30, July 4, first Mon- 
day in September, general election day, Thanksgiving, Decem- 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, Sealed instru- 
ments, mortgage notes, 20 years; accounts and promissory 


notes, 6 years; legal interest, 6 ber cent, Redemption from tax 
Sales, 1 year, 
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* MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mas-sa-chu/-sets. 


MASSACHUSETTS, “ies 


Indian “About the Great Hills.” 


Historical.—Sixth in order of the thirteen original States 
to adopt and ratify the Constitution, date, February 6, 1788. 
First permanent settlement made by English (Pilgrims) at Ply- 
mouth, 1620; by Puritans at Salem, 1628; at Boston, 1630, Mas- 
sachusetts a member of New England Confederation, 1643 to 
1684; King Philip’s war occurred 1675 to 1676; witchcraft trials 
at Salem, 1692, twenty persons executed. Leader in reyolution- 
ary movement and in anti-slavery agitation. Boston Massacre 
took place in 1770; “ Boston Tea Party,” 1773, $100,000 of tea 
destroyed; April 19, 1775, battles of Lexington and Concord; 
June 17, battle Bunker Hill. First State Constitution adopted 
ene with various amendments, constitutes the law of 

e State. 


Area.—Total area, 8,315 square miles; land, 8,040; water, 275; 
Jength, northeast and southwest, 160 mniles; breadth, 47 to 90 
miles. Of the 69 islands, Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket are 
chief. Counties, 14. 

Physical Features.—Taconic and Hoosac Mountains— 
“The Berkshires”—in the west. Highest altitude, Mt. Grey- 
lock, 3,500 feet; other noteworthy elevations, Mts. Wachusett, 
Everett, Tom, Holyoke, and Sugar Loaf. Southeastern section 
is in some places level and sandy, others marshy. The Merri- 
mac, a tidal stream navigable to Haverhill, with the Connecti- 
cut, Housatonic, and numerous smaller streams, furnishes 
abundant water power which is extensively utilized. Atlantic 
coast line, including Cape Cod Peninsula, 300 miles. Chief 
eS at Boston, Beverly, Salem, Marblehead, and New 

edford. 


Climate.—Winters severe; sudden climatic changes; chil- 
ling east winds prevail along the coast; droughts uncommon. 
Mean annual rainfall, Boston, 45 inches; mean annual tempera- 
ture, 48.9 deg.; highest, 102 deg.: lowest, 13 below. 


Population.—Ranked fourth, 1790; fifth, 1810; eighth, 1840; 
seventh, 1870; sixth, 1890. Population, 1790, 378,787; 1810, 472,040; 
1840, 737,699; 1870, 1,457,351; 1890, 2,238,943. Male, 1,087,709; female, 
1,151,234; native, 1,581,806; foreign, 657,137; white, 2,215,373; 
colored, 3,570; Chinese, 984; Japanese, 18; Indians, 424, Esti- 
mated population, 1899, 2,773,758. 


Cities.— Massachusetts has proportionately the largest 
urban population of all the States. Boston, capital and metrop- 
olis, one of the chief commercial and literary centers in the 
country; has an extensive foreign and coasting trade; terminus 
of many railroads and steamship lines. Estimated population, 
500,000; area, 43 square miles. Worcester, Taunton, and Spring- 
Jield, centers of iron and steel industries; population, Worcester, 
98,687; area, 36 square miles. Population Taunton, 27,093; area, 
41.25 square miles. Springfield, seat of largest arsenal and 
armory in United States; population, 51,534; area, 34 square 
miles. Lyn, principal center of boot and shoe industry; pop- 
ulation, 62,355; area, 12 square miles. Lowell, Lawrence, Fait 
River, and Holyoke, chief centers of cotton industries. ’Cam- 
bridge, seat of Harvard University, the oldest college in 
America, founded 1636, chartered 1650. First, printing press in 
America established at Cambridge ; printing still a leading 
industry of the city. Population, 81,519. 


Agriculture.—staples are hay, forage crops, and potatoes; 
corn and wheat grown for home consumption; Jand more 
profitably used for fruit and garden products. Connecticut and 
afew other valleys of unsurpassed fertility. Someof the salt 
marshes near the coast haye been diked and promise to become 
good farming land. Number of farms, 1890, 34,874; acreage, 
2,998,282. Production and value of crops, 1896; Corn, 1,845,560. 
bushels, value $818,958; oats, 549,861 bushels, value $192,452, 
Hay, 1895, 649,838 tons, valued at $11,372,165. Potatoes, 1898, 
27,000 acres, 2,349,000 bushels; tobacco, 3,650 acres, 5,840,100 
pounds; apples, 635,000 barrels, 


Live Stock.—Number and value of animals, January, 1898; 
Horses, 63,162, value $4,001,549: sheep, 41,262, value $146,997; 
milch cows, 174,554, value $5,725,371; other cattle, 74,134, value 
nly Pak swine, 57,131, value $488,010. Wool clip, 1897, 223,696 
pounds. 


Fisheries.—About one-half the fishing vessels owned in the 
United States belong to Massachusetts; Gloucester, Yarmouth, 
and Proyincetown, chief fishing ports. Of late years attention 


has been given to stocking fresh waters with food fishes. Total 
value of tisheries, 1890, $7,531,194; food fish and bait, $5,848,932: 
molluscan, $343,171; crustacean, $206,338; whale, $1,132,753. In 1895 
American fishing vessels at Gloucester discharged 26,064,664 
pounds of fresh fish and 50,566,813 pounds of salt fish; total 
value, $2,205,619. Fish discharged at Boston, 73,808,000 pounds, 
chiefly fresh fish; value $1,346,000. Lobster industry steadily 
decreasing; Government seeking to maintain supply through 
propagation. 


Manutactures.—State ranks third in value of manufac- 
tures. Number of establishments reporting, 1890, 26,923; capital, 
$630,032,341; persons employed, 485,182; cost of materia) used 
$473,199,434, Total value of products, $888,160,403. Value of 
woolen manufactories, $74,295,867. Ranks first incotton. First 
cotton mill established at Beverly, 1787. One of the first woolen 
mills established at Newbury, 1794. Ship-building is carried on 
mainly at Boston, Newburyport, and Essex. Silk factories, 
1890, 20; 1898, 22. Number of clay plants in State, 1896, 123; 99 
active. Total value of brick and tile manufactured, $2,056,631; 
common brick, $1,601,537. Total value of pottery, $206,343; 
earthenware, $147,923; stoneware, $11,270. Distilled spirits, 1897-8, 
1,308,392 gallons; fermented liquor, 1,805,508 barrels. 


Quarries.—Ranks first in production of granite; hand- 
some dark granite found near Quincy; that located near Chester 
is suitable for monumental and architectural purposes. Total 
value of granite, 1896, $1.656.973; granite used in the rough, 
$538,907; building purposes, $569,829; cemetery work, $185,987; 
paving blocks, $324,784. Marbles and limestone of Berkshire 
are wrought for building stone and manufacture of lime. New 
discoveries of finemarble have recently been made near West- 
field. Total value of marble, 1896, $83,90!; marble used in the 
rough, $14,763; for interior purposes, $3,000; building, $56,641; 
cemetery, $8,000, Value of limestone increased from $75,000 in 
1895 to $118,622 in 1896; most of the product made into lime. 
Most of the sandstone comes from Worcester and East Long 
Meadow; value of product, 1896, $304,361. Slate has been known 
to exist for some time; State has been a producer within the 
last two years only; value of output, 1896, $1,200. 


Railways.—fFirst railroad in the United States was con- 
structed in Massachusetts; opened for traflic, at Quincy, 1827. 
In i840 there were 301 miles; 1850, 1,035; 1865, 1,297; 1875, 1,817; 
1892, 2,100; June, 1896, 2,121.46, averaging 8.47 miles to each 10,000 
inhabitants. 


Education, etc.—Foundation of present system estab- 
lished 1647. Public school enrollment 1896-7, 439,367; private, 
68,788; school age, no limit; compulsory school age, 8-14. Ex- 
penditures, $12,390,638; text-books furnished. Normal schools 
at_ Boston, Bridgewater, Framingham, Salem, Westfield, 
Worcester, Cambridge, and Fitchburg. 1896-7, 9 universities 
and colleges. Public high schools, 225; private secondary 
schools, 97. Among the educational and State institutions are: 
Harvard University, Cambridge; Amherst College, Amherst; 
Williams College, Williamstown; Clark University, Worcester: 
Tufts College, Somerville; Boston University, Boston; Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley; Smith College, Northampton. Insane 
asylums at Worcester, Taunton, Northampton, Danvers, 
Somerville, and Ipswich. State prisons, Boston and Concord. 
Perkins’ Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
both in South Boston; Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
minded at Waverly, besides many other public and private 
educational and charitable institutions. Numerous denomina- 
tional and parochial schools and academies. 


Legal Holidays.—February 22, April 19, May 30, July 4, 
first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, December 25. 


Political,—State, congressional, and presidential elections, 
Tuesday after first Mondayin November. Number of Senators, 
40; Representatives, 240; term, lyear; sessions, annual; meets 
first Wednesday in January; limit of session, none. Number 
of electoral yotes, 15; voters must be citizens, residents of 
State 1 year, county and town 6 months, precinct 30 days; 
registration required; ballot reform. Paupers, non-taxpayers, 
and persons unable to read and write excluded. Women 
vote for school cominittees. 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, actions upon 
attested note, personal actions. unlimited contracts, 20 years; 
contracts not under seal, 6; legal rate of inte est, 6 per cent; 
by contract on loans less than $1,000, 18 per cént; over $1,000, 
no limit, Redemption from tax sale, 2 years. 
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CONNECTICUT — 


Kon-net/e-kut. 


CONNECTICU e ‘Nutmeg State.” 


Indian “Quonektacat,” upon the long river. 


Historical.—One of the thirteen original States. First set- 
tlements made in Connecticut Valley at Hartford, Windsor, and 
Wethersfield by emigrants from Massachusetts, 1633-36. Say- 
brook Colony founded by John Winthrop, 1635; New Haven 
founded 1638. Connecticut and New Haven Colonies united 
under a charter granted 1662; charter adopted as a constitution 
1776, and remained in force until adoption of present constitu- 
tion in 1818. State capitals were Hartford and New Haven 
from 1701 to 1873, when Hartford became the sole capital. 

Area.—T otal area, 4,990 square miles; land, 4,845; water, 145; 
average breadth east and west, 86 miles; length, 55. Counties, 8. 

Physical Features,—Highest altitude, Bear Mountain, 
2,355 feet Atlantic coast line, 100 miles; State has large number 
good harbors. Connecticut, Housatonic, Thames, Yantic, and 
other rivers provide excellent water power, largely utilized. 

Climate.—Lowest temperature at New Haven, 14 deg. 
below; highest, 100 deg.; mean annual, 49.4 deg.; mean an- 
nual rainfall, including melted snow, 49.7 inches. 

Agriculture,—Valley of the Connecticut the most fertile 
region; famous for its excellent tobacco, which with hay 
forms the leading production. Fruit, potatoes, dairy products, 
and market gardening are important, Productions and values 
for 1896: Corn, 1,778,Uu4 bushels, value $744,622; oats, 641,016 bush- 
els, value $198,715; value of hay, $7,192,616. Potatoes, 1898, 19,000 
acres, 1,748,000 bushels; apple crop, 448,000 barrels; tobacco 
growers, 3,140; acreage, 8,191; yield, 13,706,000 pounds. Total 
value of farm animals, January, 1898, $10,206,381. Wool clip, 
1897, 167,745 pounds. 

Manufactures,—One of the foremost States in amount of 
capital invested and yalue of products. Factories inspected, 
1897, 1,461; employés, 135,909. Silk industry dates from 1732. 
Number of silk factories, 1898, 39. Latest reports give value of 
brick and tile, $1,102,898: common brick, $966,738; pottery, $48,- 
400. Distilled spirits, 1897-8, 476,400 gallons; fermented liquor, 
631,163 barrels; pig iron, 10,187 tons. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Quarries.—Ranks fourth in output of granite; value, 1896, 
$794,325 Noted for the excellence and beauty of its brown 
sandstone; value of output, $426,029; limestone, $138,945; feld- 
spar, 1.410 short tons, value $5,050; quartz, 1,568 tons, value 
$5,600. Excellent iron ore mined for more than 150 years; first 
torge in State erected near Salisbury, 1734. 

Population.—lanked eighth, 1800; twenty-first, 1850; twen- 
ty-ninth, 1890. Population, 1800, 251,002; 1850, 370,792; 1890, 746,- 
258. Male, 369,538; female, 376,720; native, 562,657; foreign, 183,601; 
white, 733,488; colored, 12,820; Africans, 12,302: Chinese, 272; 
Japanese, 18; Indians, 228. Estimated population, 1899, 875,000. 

Cities.—New Haven, metropolis, and important commer- 
cial and manufacturing center, often called the ‘‘Elin City” 
from the number and. beauty of its elms; estimated pops 
tion, 1899, 113,000. Hartford, capital, center of insurance busi- 
ness, book publishing, and manufactures; population, 1899, 
75,000. Bridgeport, port of entry and one of the chief manu- 
facturing centers of the State; population, 1899, 70,000. 

Railways.—First railroad in operation 18388; 1840, 102 
miles; 1860, 601; 1880, 923; 1890, 1,006; January, 1898, 1,008.15. 

Education.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 143,921; pri- 
vate, 27,227; expenditures, $2,959,825; school age, 4-16; compul- 
sory school age, 8-16. Text books may be furnished by vote 
of the town. Normal Schools at Bridgeport, New Britain, 
New Haven, and Willimantic Yale College, New Hayen, first 
chartered at Saybrook, 1701. 

Political.—Number of Senators, 24; Representatives, 252; 
term, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 6. Voters inust 
be actual citizens, residents of State 1 year, town 6 months; 
registration required; ballot reform. Persons unable to read 
and convicts excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 
4, first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, and December 25, 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, no law; notes, 
negotiable, 6 years; non-negotiable, 17 years; accounts and 
contracts not under seal, 6 years; verbal executory contracts, 
3 years; redemption of tax sales, 1 year; legal interest, 6 per 
cent; by contract, any. 


Rod WViand. 


RHODE ISLAN e ‘*Little Rhody.’’ 


Named after the Island of Rhodes. 


Historical.—One of the thirteen original States, and the 
last to ratify the Constitution ; ratification took place May 29, 
1790. Possibly visited by the Northmen, 1000; visited by Ver- 
razano, 1524; first settlement made by Roger Williams, at 
Providence, 1636; Portsmouth and Newport settled during 
1638 and 1639. Providence Plantations, in Narragansett Bay, 
incorporated 1643; charter for Rhode Island and’ Providence 
obtained 1663; present State Constitution adopted 1842. 

Area.—Smallest State in the Union. Total area, 1,250 
square miles, or 694,400 acres; land, 1,085 square miles; water, 
165; length, north to south, 48 miles; breadth, 35; counties, 5. 

Physical Features.— Highest altitude, at Durfee Hill, 
805 feet. Atlantic coast line deeply indented by Narragansett 
Bay, which covers an area of 300 square miles, and contains 15 
islands. Many good harbors; nearly all rivers furnish valuable 
water power for the numerous manufactories; many notable 
summer resorts along the coast. 

Climate mild and equable, being modified by the Atlantic. 
Mean annual rainfall at Block Island, 44.2 inches; mean annual 
temperature, 49.3 deg.; highest, $8 deg.; lowest, 4 deg. below. 

Agriculture.—Small area adapted to agriculture; chief 
products are hay, potatoes, and Indian corn. Value of corn, 
1896, $147,408; hay produced, 1897, 84,035 tons, value $1,218,508; 
potatoes, 681,120 bushels, value $660,636. Total value of farm 
animals, January, 1898, $2,109,899. Wool clip, 1898, 58,102 pounds. 

Fisheries.— Value of fisheries, 1890, $725,675. Clams of 
Narragansett Bay renowned; oyster planting in Providence 
River an important pursuit. Quantities of fresh fish taken 
for the New York market. 

Manufactures, etc.—Manufactures form the chief in- 
dustry of the State. Rhode Island exceeds all others in 
fee capita value of products. Total value, 1890, $142,500,625. 

stablishments inspected, 1894, 281; persons employed, 55,864. 
Ranks second in cottom goods; in proportion to population, 
ranks first in production of cotton, woolen, and worsted; 


cotton industry dates from 1790-93. In 1889, 91 establishments 
engaged in wool industry ; capital employed, $28,886,337; value 
of products, $34,722,493. Silk factories, 1898,9. Value of brick 
and tile, 1896, $297,000; distilled spirits, 1897-8, 476,400 gallons. 
Ranks fifth in output of granite. Value of output, 1896, $746,277: 
for cemetery work, $366,840; for building purposes, $199,487. : 
Population.—The most densely populated of all the 
States; ranked fifteenth in 1790; thirty-fifth in 1890. Total 
population in 1790, 68,825; 1890, 345,506. Male, 168,025; female 
177,481; native, 239,201; foreign, 106,305: white, 337,85): colored, 
7,647; Africans, 7,393; Chinese, 69; Japanese, 5; Indians, 180? 
Estimated population for 1899, 420,336. 3 
Cities.—Providence, metropolis, and one of the capitals; 
second city in New England; manufacturing center, with con- 
siderable coasting trade; estimated population, 1899, 167,332. 
Paotucket, has important manufactures of cotton goods, 
engines, ete.; cotton manufacturing established, 1790; popula- 
tion, 1890, 27,633. Woonsocket, has large woolen and cotton 
mills; population. 20,830. Nezopor't, the other capital, a fashion- 
able watering place; estimated population, 1899, 24,000. 
Railways.—Length of roads: 1840, 50 miles; 1850, 68; 1860, 
108; 1870, 136; 1875, 179; 1880, 210; 1890, 217; January, 1998, 


223.03 miles. 

Education.— Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 62,337; 
private, 14,833, expenditure, $1,731,735; school age, over 5: 
compulsory school age, 7-15; text books furnished. School 
year the longest of the States. Public high schools, 14; pri- 
yate secondary schools, 11; free libraries, 47. Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, founded 1764; Normal School, Providence. 

Political.—State elections, annual. Number of Senators, 
38; Representatives, 72; term, 1 year. Number of electoral 
votes, 4, Voters must be actual citizens, residents of the State 
2 years, town 6 months; registration required; ballot reform. 

Legal Holidays.—February 22, State election day, May 
30, July 4, Thanksgiving, December 25, Arbor Day.’ 

Legal,--Statutes of limitation: Judgments and sealed in- 
struments, 20 years; notes and open accounts, 6 years ; redemp- 
tion of tax sales, 1 year. Legal irterest rate, 6 per cent; by 
contract, any. : 
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NEW YORK. 


Ni York. 


NEW YOR e ‘Empire State.” 


Named in honor of the Duke of York. 


Historical.— One of the thirteen original States; ratified 
the United States Constitution July 26, 1788; eleventh State 
to enter the Union. In 1609, explorations made by Champlain 
in the north; in the south, Hudson visited New York Bay 
and explored Hudson River as far as site of Albany, First 
settlements made by Dutch on Manhattan Island, 1614; New 
York (New Amsterdam) founded 1623. Devastated by Indian 
warfare 1641; captured by English 1664; retaken by Dutch 1673; 
restored to England 1674. State played an important part in 
the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. State Constitu- 
tion adopted 1777; present Constitution adopted 1846. 

Area.—Total area, 49,220 square miles; land, 47,620; water, 
1,600; extreme length east to west, 412 miles; north to south, 
811. Area of Long Island, 1,682 square miles. Number of 
counties, 60. 

Physical Features.—Boundaries comprise over 800 miles 
of navigable waterway. Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Cham- 
plain furnish 3852 miles; Long Island Sound and the Atlantic 
Ocean, 246; river boundaries, 281. New York belongs chiefly 
to the Hudson and St. Lawrence river systems; possesses a 
magnificent system of inland nayigation and an extensive 
water power. Surface greatly diversified. Adirondack Moun- 
tains in the northeast; Catskill, Highlands, Taconic, etc., in 
the south and east; highest altitude, Mt. Marcy, 5,379 feet. 
State contains many fine lakes and is noted for its pictur- 
esque scenery. Possesses many small but important islands. 


Climate.—Winter climate, particularly in the Adirondacks, 
usually very cold but healthful; snowfalls heavy; rainfall 
sufficient but not excessive. Mean annual rainfall at Albany, 
37.9 inches; mean annual temperature, 48.2 deg.; highest, 98 
deg.; lowest, 18 deg: below. 

Agriculture.—State ranks second in value of farms; agri- 
eulture a leading industry. Ranks first in production of 
broom corn, buckwheat, and hops; produces more than one- 
half the hops used in the United States. Hay and potatoes 
important crops. Sugar beets, 2,800 acres; production of 
maple sugar, 1896, 1,539,257 pounds; bounty $27,070. Hay, 1898, 
4,281,000 acres, yield 7,490,000 tons; corn,515,000 acres, 15,965,000 
bushels; winter wheat, 445,000 acres, 8,500,000 bushels; potatoes, 
347,000 acres, 24,637,000 bushels; oats, 1,369,000 acres, 41,070,000 
bushels; hops, 65,000 bales of 180 pounds each; tobacco, 7,460 
acres, 10,344,000 pounds. 

Horticulture, Ete.—State leads all others in number 
and value of its nurseries. First nursery established previous 
to 1800. Apples, pears, grapes, plums, and small fruits are 
grown extensively. Western New York the chief fruit dis- 
trict. State ranks second in the Union in grape industry and 
third of the Eastern and Middle States in production of apples. 
Latest report gives yield of apples, 1,643,000 barrels. 

Live Stock.—New York ranks high in value of live stock 
Number and yalue of farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 
608,916, $33,781,467; sheep, 825,446, $3,332,739; milch cows, 1,402,164, 
$44,869,248; other cattle, 544,735, $14,256,261; swine, 638,849, 
$4,626,544; mules, 4,511, $262,746. Ranks first as a dairy State; 
famous for its cheese and butter. Wool an important prod- 
uct; clip, 1898, 4,759,524 pounds. 

Fisheries.—Fisheries employ 7,000 men and 540 vessels; 
value of yearly product, $5,000,000. Industry increasing rapidly 
in importance. Cod and mackerel fisheries at Sag Harbor; 
lake fish handled at Buffalo. In 1896, 217,936,751 fish fry were 
planted; State hatcheries supplied 190,519,218 and United States 
27,417,533. : 

Manufactures.—In value of products State leads all 
others. Total number of factories inspected 1896, 27,425. Prin- 
cipal branches of manufactures: Clothing, flour, malt liquors, 
printing and publishing, iron and steel, foundry and machine 
shop products, and refining of sugar. Silk manufacture an 
important and growing industry; number of factories, 1898, 148. 
Beet sugar factories at Rome and Binghamton produced 817 
tons of sugar; value, $90,720. Number of cigars made, 1895, 974,- 
273,639; cigarettes, 2,246,656,219. Iron works first established in 
New York 1740. Pig iron produced 1896, 206,075 tons; coke, 
1895, 18,521 tons; value at oven, $33,152. Distilled spirits, 1897-8, 
2,591,166 gallons; State ranks first in fermented liquor; produc- 
tion, 10,093,450 barrels. Ranked third in production of Port- 
land cement; output, 361,994 barrels; value $592,676. 


Petroleum.—Western New York ranks among prominent 
oil-producing localities. New York production increased from 
912,948 barrels in 1895 to 1,205,220 barrels in 1896. Value of prod- 
uct, 1896, $1,420,653; of natural gas, $256,000. 

Minerals.—Iron ore of excellent quality mined exten- 
sively, Total output for the State, 1896, 385,477 long tons, an 
advance of 25.46 per cent over that of 1895. Total value at 
mines, $780,932. New York ranks second as a producer of 
magnetic iron ore—discovered on Sterling Mountain as early 
as 1750; 346,015 long tons mined in 1896. Ranks first among salt- 
producing States; principal districts, Onondaga, Warsaw, 
Genesee, and Ithaca. Total production, 1896, 6,069,040 barrels; 
value $1,896,681; output of rock salt, 173,663 tons. Ithaca dis- 
trict produced 74,000 barrels. Has extensive quarries of stone 
and marble. Thirty counties produce limestone; total value 
of output, 1896, $1,591,966; value of sandstone, $223,175. Total 
value of slate, $82,492, including $57,412 for red slate; marble, 
$484,160; granite, $161,167. Excels all other States in marble for 
outside building; output 1896 double that of 1895. 


Population.—New York ranked fifth in population in 
1790, third in 1800, second in 1810, and first from 1820 to 1890. 
Total population 1790, 340,120; 1830, 1,918,608; 1860, 3,880,735; 1890, 
5,997,853. Classification: Male, 2,976,893; female, 3,020,960; native, 
4,426,803; foreign, 1,571,050; white, 5,923,952; colored, 73,901; 
Africans, 70,092; Chinese, 2,935; Japanese, 148; Indians, 726. 
Estimated population 1899, 7,000,000. 

Cities. — New York, largest city of the western hemi- 
sphere and after London the largest in the world; as a com- 
mercial and financial center ranks second only to London. 
The State capital from 1784 to 1797 and United States capital 
1785 to 1790; estimated population, 1899, 3,549,558. Brffalo, sec- 
ond city in State, has important lake commerce; chief com- 
modities, grain, live stock, lumber, and coal; estimated 
population, 1899, 400,000. Albany, capital, founded by Dutch, 
1614; center of western trade; distributing point for grain and 
lumber; population 1899, 100,000. Rochester, important center 
of manufactures, garden seeds, and nurseries; estimated 
population, 1899, 177,000. Syracuse. prominent railway and 
manufacturing center; population, 130,000. 


Railways, Etc.—First railroad, Albany to Schenectady, 
opened 1831. Canals first planned 1761; Erie Canal begun 1817, 
finished 1825; 364 miles of canals; cost, $50,000,000. Number of 
miles of railroad in operation 1835, 104; 1850, 1,361; 1860, 2,682; 
1875, 5,423; 1885, 7,370; 1890, 7,745; January, 1898, 8,241.15 miles. 

Education.—First schools in State established by the 
Dutch. An academy and classical school, established 1659. 
Free grammar school, 1702. General school system organized 
1812. State Normal School established 1844. Present system 
established 1867. Compulsory education became a law 18%. 
Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 1,203,199; expenditures, $26,- 
689,857. School age, 5-21; compulsory school age, 8-16. New 
York widely noted for her higher institutions of learning. 
Colunnbia Coliege, formerly Kings College, occupied as a 
military hospital during the Revolutionary War, founded 
1746; Cornell University, founded at Ithaca, 1868; Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, 1861; University of City of New York 
opened 18382; United States Military Academy, West Point, 
organized 1802. Normal Schools at Albany, Brockport, Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia. Geneseo, New Paltz, New 
York, Oneonta, Oswego, Plattsburg, Potsdam, and Syracuse. 


Political.—State elections annual. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 50; Representatives, 150. Sessions 
annual, meet first Wednesday in January; limit of session, 
none; term of Senators, 2 years; Representatives, 1 year; num- 
ber of electoral votes, 36. Term of Governor, 3 years; salary, 
$10,000 annually; residence free. Woters must be actual citi- 
zens, residents of State 1 year, of county 4 months, town and 
precinct 30 days; registration required in cities of 7,000: ballot 
reform, Election bettors or bribers and convicts excluded. 


Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 12 and 22, May 
30, July 4, first Monday in September, general election day, 
Thanksgiving, December 25, Saturday afternoon. 

Legal.—sStatutes of limitation: Judgments, recovery of real 
estate, and sealed instruments, 20 years; open accounts and 
notes, 6 years; contracts not under seal, 6; redemption of tax 


pales 2 years. Legal interest rate, 6 per cent; by contract, 
y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pen-sil-vya’-ne-ah. 


PENNSYLVANIA. “Keystone State.”? 


Penn’s “Syivania,” forest country. 
y , 


£ Historical.—One of the thirteen original States. Second 

to enter the Union. First settlements made by the Swedes on 

_ Tinicum Island, 1643, and at Upland, Chester, 1648; passed un- 

' der the rule of the Dutch of New Amsterdam 1655. Became 
British territory i664. Permanently colonized by William Penn 
1682; land granted 1681, by Charles II of England. Philadelphia 
founded 1682. Boundary dispute with Maryland settled by 
establishment of Mason and Dixon’s line 1767. First Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia 1774. State constitutions adopted 
1776, 1790, 18388, and 1873. Constitution of the United States 
adopted and ratified December 12, 1787. State was the scene of 
numerous important events of the Revolutionary and Civil 
wars. 

Area.—Total area, 45,215 square miles, or 28,790,400 acres; 
land, 44,985 square miles; water, 230; greatest length, east to 
west, 303 miles; north to south, 176 miles. Counties number 67. 

Physical Features.—Surface exceedingly varied. Appa- 
lachian Mountain system trayerses State northeast to south- 
west; covers one-fourth entire area; Allegheny Range the 
highest, elevation 2,000 to 2,800 feet; southeast comparatively 
level and low-lying. Principal rivers, Ohio, Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware, Allegheny, and Monongahela; Delaware navigable to 
Philadelphia. Only one of the thirteen original States without 
sea coast; coast line on Lake Erie, 45 miles. 

Climate.—Central and Northern uplands, winters long and 
cold, and occasional frosts in summer; Ohio Valley and south- 
east, summers long and hot; Susquehanna Valley, to the south, 
more equable climate. Mean annual rainfall at Philadelphia, 
38.8 inches; mean annual temperature, 53.9 deg.; highest, 102 
deg.; lowest, 5 deg. below. 


Agriculture.—Over one-fifth the total population in the 
southeast engaged in agriculture. A leading State in the 
production ot rye, hay, buck wheat, potatoes, orchard products, 
and tobacco. Products, 1898: Hay, 2,637,000 acres, 4,219,000 tons; 
winter wheat, 1,475,000 acres, 24,338,000 bushels; oats, 1,199,000 
acres, 33,572,000 bushels; corn, 1,354,000 acres, 40,620,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 197,000 acres, 14,972,000 bushels; tobacco, 23,951 acres, 
yield, 31,136,350 pounds; second of Eastern States in production 
of apples, yield, 1,901,000 barrels. Market gardening and flori- 
culture profitable industries. State contains many large nur- 
series. First seed farm in United States established in Phila- 
delphia in 1784. 


Live Steck.—Of the North Atlantic States, Pennsylvania 
ranks second only to New York in number and yalue of farm 
animals. January, 1898, horses numbered 505,719, value $27,862,- 
207; mules, 36,686, $2,322,825; sheep, 782,776, $2,669,266; milch cows, 


928,905, $27,195,588; other cattle, 550,981, $13,025,756; swine, 1,033,- - 


OOL. 36,999,613. 
96,199,428 pounds; cheese, 5,457,897 pounds, 
pounds, 

Manufactures.--One of the most important manufactur- 
ing States. In 1897, 101 industries, represented by 919 establish- 
ments, had a combined capital of $217,376,549; value of products, 
$223,601,223. State leads all others in iron and steel industries. 
In 1897, produced 60 per cent of all steel; nearly 50 per cent of 
pig iron; 57 per cent of iron and steel in finished form; over 40 
per cent of tin plate, Output of pig iron, 4,617,634 tons, value 
$48,884,854. Steel, 4,318,622 tons, Value of ironand steel in fin- 
ished form, 123,900,171. Number of tin plate factories, 25; 
output, 225,641,766 pounds. Glass factories, 30; capital, $15,616,- 
882; value of products, $9,287,567. First paper mill erected in 
1691; number of mills in operation, 1897, 65; capital invested, 
$11,867,240; paper produced, 126,118 tons, value $6,788,311. Cigar 
factories, 53; capital, $3,370,251; cigars, 398,848,536; value $9,214,- 
314. State leads in output of coke; production increased 300 
per cent during the past eighteen years. Ovens, 1896, 26,658; 
output, including New York, 7,356,502 tons; value $13,182,000. 
Second in value of clay products; first in fire-brick; total value 
brick and tile, $8,445,712; pottery, $617,601. Leads in production 
of Portland cement; output, 1897, 1,200,000 barrels, value $1,740,- 
000. Output of distilled spirits, 1897-8, 4,841,297 gallons; fer- 
mnented liquor, 4,245,972 barrels. 

Textile Manufactures.—Among the Middle States, 


Pennsylvania leads in cotton manufactures, leads all others in 
woolen industries; ranks among the foremost States in silk 


Dairy and wool products of great value; butter, 
Wool clip, 4,392,937 


manufactures. In 1896, silk manufactories numbered 65, with 
597,412 spindles, 305 hand looms, 13,815 employés; value of prod- 
ucts, $24,184,583. 

Minerals.—State ranks among the first in mineral wealth; 
coal, iron, and petroleum lead in importance. Coal discovered 
in Schuylkill region 1790; first regular shipment made in 1820 
to Philadelphia; leading State in production; output always 
exceeds 50 per cent of total coal product of the United States. 
Coal area: Anthracite, 480 square miles; bituminous, 9,000 
square miles. Total product, 1896, 103,9U3,534 short tons, value 
$17,116,900. Anthracite, 54,346,081 tons, value $81,748,651; bi- 
tuminous, 49,557,453 tons, value $35,368,249. State produces 36 
per cent of all bituminous coal mined. Ranks fifth in pro- 
duction of iron ore, first in magnetite. Output, 1596, 741,784 
long tons. Second in production of crude petroleum and first 
in value; output, 19,379,201 barrels, value $22,982,402. First in 
value of natural gas; value of output, $5,528,610, Salt in the 
northwest; total product, 198,596 barrels, value $56,717. 

Quarries.—State has numerous quarries of fine building 
stones, marble, and slate. Leads in output of limestone; ranks 
second in sandstone; furnishes 63 per cent of total output of 
slate. Value of limestone product, 1896, $2,104,774; sandstone, 
Hee slate, $1,726,318; roofing slate, $1,391,539; other slate, 
$334,779 

Population,—Ranked second in 1790 and 1800; third in 1810 
and 1820; second from 1830 to 1890. Total population in 1790, 
434,373, 1810, 810,091; 1850, 2,311,786; 1890, 5,258,014. Male, 2,666,- 
331; female, 2,591,683; native, 4,112,294; foreign, 845,720; white, 
5,148,257; colored, 109,757; Africans, 107,596; Chinese, 1,146; 
a epencee, 32; Indians, 983.. Estimated population for 1899, 
6,026,414. 

Cities.— Philadelphia, “City of Brotherly Love,” founded 
1682; capital of United States 1790 to 1800; of State, until 1790; 
metropolis of Pennsylvania; third city in the United States in 
population and manufactures; a leading center of foreign, do- 
mestic, and coastwise trade; estimated population, 1599, 1,350,- 
000. Pittsburg, “Smoky City,’? second in size and importance, 
with Allegheny, opposite, forms a leading center of iron, steel, 
copper, and glass industries of the country. Estimated popu- 
lation, 1899, 315,000; Allegheny, 125,000. Scranton, fourth city 
in size; center of great anthracite coal region; extensive 
manufactures of iron, steel, machinery, ete.; population, 125,- 
00U. Reading, important railway and manufacturing center; 
population, 9,000. Harrisburg, capital, has important manu- 
tactures of iron and steel; population, 60,000. £y7ie, on Lake 
Erie, 1s a port of entry; has important iron manufactories and 
a large trade; population, 60,000. 

Railways.—Earliest road operated, the “Switchback,” a 
coal road, opened 1826. Philadelphia & Columbia and Portage 
roads, 118 miles, opened 1833-4. State had 754 miles in opera- 
tion, 1840; 1,240, 1850; 1,800, 1855; 2,598, 1860; 3,728, 1865; 4,656, 1870; 
5,868, 1875; 6,191, 1880; 7,746, 1885; 8,700, 1890; January, 1893, 
9,965.49 miles. 

Education.—Common school :aw enacted 1834. School 
age, 6-21; compulsory school age, 8-13 (to 16 unless at work); 
text-books furnished. Public school enrollment, 1,148, 100. 
Normal Schools at Bloomsburg, California, Clarion, East 
Stroudsburg, Edinboro, Kutztown, Lockhaven, Mansfield, 
Millersville,; Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Shippensburg, Slippery 
Nock, and West Chester. University of Ale cme organ- 
ized 1753, and Girard College, Philadelphia; Lehigh University, 
3ethlehem; Lafayette College, Easton; Haverford College, 
Haverford; Dickinson College, Carlisle. 

Political,—State elections, annual; State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 50; Representatives, 204; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets first Tuesday in Janu- 
ary, limit of session, none; term of Senators, 4 years; Repre- 
sentatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 32. Voters 
must be actual citizens, residents of State 1. year, of precinct 
2 months; registration required; ballot reform. Non-taxpayers 
and political bribers excluded. 

Legal Holidays,—January 1, February 22, Good Friday, 
May 30, July 4, first Monday in September, general election 
day, Thanksgiving, December 25, and Saturday afternoon. 


Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, sealed instru- 
ments, 20 years; contracts, notes, instruments not under seal, 
6; personal action, 2; redemption of tax sales, 2 years, except 
in incorporated cities. Legal interest rate, 6 per cent; by con- 
tract with non-residents, 7. 
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MARYLAND. *““Old Line State.” 


Named in honor of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles T 

of England. 

Historical.— Seventh of the thirteen original States; 
adopted the Federal Constitution, April, 1788. Charter issued 
to Lord Baltimore, June 20, 1632, remained in force until 1776. 
First permanent settlement made at St. Mary’s, 1634; colony 
noted for its religious toleration. Annapolis founded by 
Puritan refugees, 1649; Baltimore settled, 1730. State Consti- 
tutions adopted, 1776, 1851, 1864, and 1867. 

Area.—Total area, 12,210 square miles; land, 9,860; water, 
2,350; length, east to west, 196 miles; breadth, 9 to 120 miles; 
counties, 24. 

Physical Features.— State naturally divided in three 
sections: Mountainous region of Western Maryland; hilly 
country, Northern and Central Maryland; level areas of 
Eastern and Southern Maryland. Greatest altitude, Great 
Backbone Mountain, 3,400 feet. Chesapeake Bay divides State 
in two parts, Eastern and Western Shore. In proportion to 
area leads in extent of navigable waterways. 

Climate.— Mild and generally healthful. Mean annual 
rainfall at Baltimore, 43.8 inches; mean annual temperature, 
55.3 deg.; highest, 102 deg.; lowest, 6 deg. below. 

Agriculture.— Tobacco, a staple crop from early colonial 
days. Hastern Shore seat of peach industry; small fruits, 
market gardening, and tobacco culture, Western Shore. Farm 
products, 1896: Corn, 19,936,128 bushels, value $6,379.561; wheat, 
7,878,769 bushels, $6,933,317; oats, 2,040,192 bushels, $469,244; to- 
bacco, 9,277,100 pounds, $393,915; hay, 273,297 tons, $3,238,569; 
potatoes, 2,154,240 bushels, $646,272. Value of farm animals, 
January, 1898, $15,835,301. Wool clip, 1898, 633,095 pounds. 

Fisheries.—Leads all other States in value of oyster fisher- 
ies; 32,104 persons directly engaged in oyster industry; capital 
invested, $6,697,302; yield, 9,945,058 bushels; shad and Spanish 
mackerel most important fish taken. State famous for crabs 
and diamond-backed terrapin, 

Manufactures.—Among the most important are clothing, 
flour, iron, and steel, and shiplfuilding. Iron works opened 


in canning industry, has over 500 establishments; leads in 
tomatoes. Has 800 tobacco factories; tobacco, snuff, etc., 
manufactured, 12,164,759 pounds; cigars, 109,046,916; cigarettes, 
31,742,976. Ranks first in manufacture of fertilizers. Pig iron, 
1897, 193,702 tons. Value brick and tile, 1896, $1,422,359. 

Minerals,—Coal area, 550 square miles. Annual output, 
3,966,186 short tons. Value of slate quarried, $72,142; roofing 
slate, $7,194. Value of granite, $251,108; value of limestone, 
$264,278. Marble, $110,000. : 

Population.—Ranked sixth in 1790; twenty-seventh in 1890. 
Total population, 1790, 319,728; 1890, 1,042,390. Male, 515,691; 
female, 526,699; native, 948,094; foreign, 94,296; white, 826,493; 
colored, 215,897; Atrican, 215,657; Chinese, 89; Japanese, 7; In- 
dians, 44. Population, 1899, 1,620,500. 

Cities.— Baltimore, “ Monument City,’* metropolis and 
seaport; principal manufacturing center; large export trade, 
and oyster fisheries. Population, 1899, 625,270. Annapolis, 
“City of Anna,” QueenAnne, capital and port of entry; popula- 
tion, 1890, 7,604. Crmberland, second city, important railroad 
terminus and manufactures; population, 12,700. 

Railroads.—Baltimore & Ohio road begun 1828. 1830, 15 
miles of road; 1840, including District of Columbia, 213 miles; 
rane He 1870, 671; 1885, 1,159; January, 1892, 1,269; January, 1898, 

Education.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 229.947; white, 
186,416; colored, 43,531; expenditures, $2,594,702; school age, 6-21; 
text-books furnished. Johns Hopkins University and Peabody 
Institute, State Normal School, and Normal School for Colored 
Teachers, Baltimore; United States Naval Academy, established 
1845, Annapolis. 

Political.— State, congressional, and presidential elections, 
Tuesday after first Monday in November. Number of Senators, 
25; Representatives, 91; electoral votes, 8. Voters must be 
actual citizens, residents of State 1 year, county 6 months; 
registration required; ballot reform. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, Good Friday, 
May 30, July 4, first Monday in September, general election day, 
Thanksgiving, December 25, and every Saturday afternoon. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 12 years notes 
and open accounts, 3 years; redemption of tax sales, 1 year; 
legal interest rate, 6 per cent. 


1715; sugar refineries, 1784; glass factories, 1789. Foremost State 
Del/a-war. 


DELAWAR e ‘**Blue Hen State.” 


Named in honor of Lord de la War, Governor of Virginia. 


Historical.—fFirst of the thirteen original States to adopt 
and ratify the Constitution; ratification December 7%, 1787. 
First permanent settleiment made by Swedes near present site 
of Wilmington, 1638; Swedish settlements captured by Dutch, 
1655; Dutch conquered by English, 1664. Territory included 
in the grant given to William Penn, 1681. In 1703 the “Three 
Lower Counties” were recognized as a separate colony under 
the Governor of Pennsylvania. State Constitution formed 
1776, new one adopted 1792; twice amended, 1831 and 1897. 

Area, 2,360 square miles or 1,254,400 acres ; land, 1,960 square 
miles; water, 400; extreme breadth, 36 miles; length, 110; 
counties, 3. 

Physical Features.—Surface generally level but hilly 
in the north; greatest altitude, Dupont, 282 feet. One- 
twentieth of surface composed of tidal marshes, partly re- 
claimed. Chief river, Delaware. Government Breakwater, 
Delaware Bay, begun 1828, has cost $2,721,992. 

Climate.—Peninsula almost surrounded by Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays and Delaware River. Climate, greatly 
modified by the surrounding waters, is mild; winters short. 
Annual temperature at Wilmington, 53 deg.; highest temper- 
ature, 98 deg.; lowest, 1 deg.; annual rainfall at Delaware 
Breakwater, 32.6 inches. 

Agriculture.—Soil and climate especially adapted for 
agricultural pursuits. Market gardening and the growing of 
peaches and small fruits for Northern markets leading in- 

.dustries. Annual yalue of peach crop alone equals $3,000,000. 
Production and value of cereals, etc., 1896: Corn, 4,933,676 
bushels, value $1,233,419; wheat, 1,758,816 bushels, $1,530,170; 
oats, 548,071 bushels, $115,095. Hay, 1897, 70,831 tons, $708,340; 
potatoes, 302,100 bushels, $196,365. Total value of farm animals, 
1898. $3,857,902. Wool clip, 1898, 62,395 pounds. 

Manufactures center chiefly at New Castle and Wilming- 
ton. Principal industries: Shipbuilding, manufactures of iron 
and steel, leather, cars, flour, and cotton goods. Number of 

blishments reporting in 1890, 1,003; capital, $33,695,400; 


value of entire product, $37,571,848. In 1898, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and District of Columbia produced 2,296,153 gallons of 
distilled spirits. There are numerous canneries for fruit, 
vegetables, etc.; peas and oysters packed extensively. 

Population.—Population, 1890, 168,493. Male, 85,573; fe- 
male, 82,920; native, 155,332; foreign, 13,161; white, 140,066 ; 
colored, 28,427; Africans, 28,386; Chinese, 37; Indians, 4. 
Estimated population, 1899, 175,000. 

Cities.— Wilmington, metropolis, has extensive manufac: 
tures of cars and car wheels, paper. cotton, and machinery ; 
excellent harbor, and large yards for iron and steel ship- 
building. Noted Dupont Gunpowder Works six miles distant. 
Estimated population, 1899, 75,000. Dover, the capital, has 
large canning factories and manufactures; population, 1890, 
3,061. New Castle, port of entry, has important cotton, 
woolen, and iron manufactures; population, 4,010. 

Railways.—In 1835, State had 16 miles of road; 1855, 56; 
1865, 154; 1875, 272; 1885, 303; January 1, 1892, 320; January, 1898, 
349.10. Delaware & Chesapeake Canal, 1344 miles long; 
finished, 1829. 

Education,—Public school enrollment for 1891-2, 33,174; 
school age, 6-21; expenditure, 1889-90, $275,000. Text books 
furnished. Separate system of schools proyided for colored 
children. Among various educational institutions are: Dela- 
ware College, Newark; Ferris Industrial School, Marshall- 
town; Wesleyan Female College, Delaware Industrial School 
for Girls, and Public Normal School, Wilmington. 

Political,—Number of Senators, 9: Representatives, 21; 
term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number 
of electoral votes, 3. Voters must be actual citizens and 
county taxpayers, residents of State 1 year, county and town 
1 month, precinct 15 days. No registration; ballot reform. 
Idiots, insane, paupers, and criminals excluded. Women may 
vote on school matters. q 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, December 25. Notes 
due on any holiday must be paid the preceding day. 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 20 years ; con- 
tracts not under hand, book accounts, 3; bills, notes under 
hand, 6. Legal interest rate, 6 per cent, 
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WEST VIRGINIA—NEW JERSEY. 


WEST VIRGINIA. eitte Mountain,’ 


Historical.—Formed from northwestern part of Virginia. 
Representatives from forty counties, which rejected ordinance 
of secession passed April 17, 1861, met in convention and 
passed an ordinance providing for new State of Kanawha. 
State Constitution adopted May 3, 1862; admitted into Union 
as West Virginia, June 19, 1863. 

Avrea.—Total area, 24,780 square miles: land, 21.645; water, 
135; extreme length, 240 miles ; breadth, 160. Counties, 54. 

Physical Features.—Surface mountainous or hilly; 
State traversed by ranges of Appalachian system; greatest 
altitude, Spruce Mountain 4,860 feet. Numerous streams fur- 
nish valuable water power and some inland navigation. State 
famed for beauty and grandeur of its mountain scenery and 
yaluable mineral springs. — 

Forests cover two-thirds the area of the State. Timber 
noted for magnificent size, excellent quality, and great variety, 
especially of hardwoods. Forests of white pine and spruce on 
mountain ranges. Timber product, 1394: Poplar, 125,000,000 
feet; hardwood, 75,000,000; sprue, 50,800,000; several million 
feet of pine. E 

Climate agreeable and healthful without great extremes. 
Mean annual rainfall at Parkersburg, 42.0 inches ; mean annual 
temperature, 53.9 deg.; highest, 99 deg.; lowest, 11 deg. below. 

Agriculture.—Agricultural resources extensive. Tobacco 
an important crop; large areas especially adapted to the 
culture. Grapes, apples of superior quality, peaches, pears, 
plums, and all small fruits do well. In 189%, farms occupied 
10,321,326 acres ; area under improvement, 4,554,000 acres; esti- 
mated value products, $14,717,866. Crops, 1898: Corn, 16,536,010 
pushels; winter wheat, 5,100,000; oats, 3,285,000; hay, 665,000 
tons. Buckwheat, 1897, 125,014 bushels; rye, 118,167; potatoes, 
1,938,106. Tobacco, 1896, 3,685,680 pounds, value $313,283. Stock- 
raising and dairy interests advancing rapidly. Value farm 
animals, January, 1898, $17,872,180. Wool clip, 2,326,236 pounds. 

Manufactures.— Leading industries include manufacture 
of iron and steel products, glass, pottery, leather, lumber, 
tobacco, wagons and carriages, and canned goods, etc. Output 


of pig iron, 1897, 132,907 tons. State ranks second in produc- 
tion of coke—coking coal among the most valuable in the 
world; product, 1,649,755 short tons, value $2,259,999. Value of 
pottery manufactured, $410,707; brick and tile, $492,237. 
WLinerals.— Coal deposits important. Area, 16,000 square 
miles ; State third in production; output, 1897, 14,248,159 short 
tons, value $8,987,393. Oil fields vast and rich; Sisterville 
fields lead all others in Union; output, 1897, 8,120.125 barrels, 
value $11,038,770. Jourth in natural gas; value, 1896, $640,000. 
Valuable deposits of iron ore, limestone, and sandstone. Salt 
wells valuable; output, 176,921 barrels, value $50,717. 
Population.— Ranked twenty-seyenth in 1870, twenty- 
eighth in 189), Total population, 1870, 442,014; 1890, 762,794. 
Male, 390,285; female, 372,509; native, 743,911; foreign, 18,883; 
white, 730,077; colored, 32,717. Estimated population, 1899, 
1,005,000. P i 
Cities.— Wheeling, metropolis, chief center of manufac- 
tures; population, 1890, 34,522. Huntington, second in size and 
importance of manufactures; population, 10,108. Parkers- 
burg, center of petroleum industry; has extensive manufac- 
tures; population, 8,408. Charleston, capital, outlet for an 
important mining territory; population, 6,742. 
Railways.— Mileage, 1850, 97; 1860, 352; 1870, 576; 1880, 691; 
1891, 1,547; June, 1896, 2,063.70; January, 1898, 2,161.19. 
Education.— Pupils, white and colored, 1896-7, 296,517; 
enrollment, 215,665. xpenditures, $2,299,387. School age, 6-21; 


compulsory school age, 8-14. Normal Schools at Athens, Fair-- 


mont, Glenville, Huntington, Shepherdstown, West Liberty, 
Concord, and Farm (colored). 

Political.— Number of Senators, 26; Representatives, 76; 
sessions, biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets second 
Wednesday in January; limit of session, 45 days; electoral 
votes, 6. Voters must be actual citizens, residents of State 
1 year, county 60 days; ballot reform. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, July 4, general 
election day, Thanksgiving, and December 235. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; open 
accounts, 5; notes, 10: redemption of tax sales, 1 year; sales in 
alternate years. Legal interest rate,6 per cent; higher rate 
to corporations. 


Ni Jer’-zee, 


NEW JERSE ° ‘‘Sharp Backs State.” 


Named after the Isle of Jersey. 


Historical,—One of the thirteen original States; admitted 
to the Union December 18. 1787; third to ratify United States 
Constitution. Earliest settlements made by Dutch at Bergen, 
1617-20; territory secured by English, 1664. Became a royal 
province, 1702. Scene of numerous battles of the Revolution, 
ae State Constitution adopted, 1776; present Constitution, 
1814. 

Area,.—Total area, 8,175 square miles; land, 7,455; water, 720; 
extreme length north to south, 167 miles; average breadth, 50, 
Counties, 21. 

Physical Features.—Kittatinny or Blue Ridge and 
Highland ranges of Appalachians traverse State in north, alti- 
tude 1,000 to 1,750 fect above sea-level; southern part largely a 
sandy plain with numerous pine forests: Besides the Hudson, 
locally North River, Delaware most important river. Coast 
line, excluding small bays and inlets, 120 miles. Tidal streams 
in south afford important inland navigation. 

Climate temperate; southern part influenced by ocean; 
seashore healthful; Cape May to Sandy Hook a succession of 
noted summer resorts; Lakewood, near Trenton, famous win- 
ter resort. Mean annual rainfall, Atlantic City, 42.7 inches. 
Temperature, 51.9 deg.; highest, 99 deg.; lowest, 7 deg. below. 

Agriculture, Ete.— Agriculture a leading industry. 
Market gardening and floriculture flourish. South well adapted 
to raising of grapes and small fruit. State especially noted for 
its sweet potatoes—yield ayerages over 2,000,000 bushels per 
year—cranberries, vegetables, and small fruits. Productions 
and values, 1896: Corn, 9,325,338 bushels, $3,357,122; wheat, 1,555,260 
bushels, $1,384,181; oats, 3,620,490 bushels, $1,018,737; hay, 455,807 
tons, $6,540,830; cranberries, 350,000 bushels. Total value farm 
animals, January, 1898, $15,566,737. Wool clip, 1898, 195,480 
pounds. State has many oyster beds; bushels marketed, 1897, 
1,668,972, value $1,384,516. 

Manufactures important. State one of the foremost in 
silk, pottery, and glass. Number of silk factories, 1897, 179; 
value of silk goods, $14,752,857; woolen and worsted goods, 


$6,166,845; shoes, $1,609,865; hats, $1,698,524. In 1896, 309 establish- 
ments report $37,664,201 capital; value products, $49,139,345. 
Value brick and tile, $3,658,861; pottery, $1,069,142. Ranks 
second in production of Portland cement; output, 1897, 440,454 
barrels, value $641,421. Pig iron, 95,696 tons. Distilled spirits, 
1898, 498,562 gallons; fermented liquor, 2,110,310 barrels. 
Minerals abundant; iron ore, green sand, glass sand, fire 
and pottery clays worked. Iron ore production, 1896, 264,999 
sre ae ee manganiferous zinc ores, 44,953 long 
ons, value $20,455. Value granite output, $204,328; sandst 
$126,534; limestone, $134,213. adi ce 
Population, 1790, 184,139; 1890, 1,444,933. Male, 720,819; 
female, 924,114; native, 1,115,958; foreign, 328,975, white, 1,396,581; 
colored, 48,352; Africans, 47,638; Chinese, 608; Japanese, 22; 
Indians, 84. Estimated, 1899, 1,950,000. : 
Cities,—Newark, metropolis; important railway center and 
port of foreign and coasting trade; population, 1899, 250,000. 
Jersey City, second; terminus of railway and steamship lines; 
important manufactures of tobacco; population, 1899, 200,000. 
Paterson, “ Lyons of America,” third; noted for manufactures 
of silk; population, 1890, 78,347. Camden, important manufac- 
tures and shipbuilding; population, 1899. 65,000. Trenton, capi- 
tal, extensive pottery manufactories; population, 1890, 57,458, 
Railways.—State had 99 miles of road in 1835; 186, 1840; 
560, 1860; 1,125, 1870; 1,684, 1880; 2,099, 1890; January, 1898, 2,229.98. 
Education,—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 294,880; pri- 
vate, 47,535; expenditure, $5,277,247; school age, 5-20; compul- 
sory school age, 7-12; text-books furnished. Normal Schools 
Newark, Paterson, and Trenton. ‘ 
Political.— Number of Senators, 21; Representatives, 60; 
term of Senators, 3 years; Representatives, 1 year. Number 
electoral votes, 10. Voters must be actual citizens, residents 
of State 1 year, of county 5 months; registration required; 
ballot reform. Limited woman suffrage. ” 
Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 12 and 22, May 30, 
July 4, first Monday in September, general election day, 
Thanksgiving, December 25, and every Saturday afternoon. 
Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 20 years; mort- 
gage pore sealed Cones 16; contraots not under seal, & 
a pen accounts, ears; redemption of ta: 
year. Legal interest rate, 6 ae cent. us Tiare 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — VIRGINIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Named in honor of Christopher Columbus. 
Historical.—Federal District and seat of national capital 
of United States. In 1788-89 Maryland and Virginia ceded 100 
square miles for seat of National Congress; territory south of 
Potomac retroceded to Virginia 1846. Washington laid out 
1791; became seat of government 1800; incorporated 1802. 
Territorial goyerninent with elective institutions existed 1871-4. 
Government by cominissioners under Congress substituted 
1878. The thre Commissioners are appointed by the President. 
Area.—-The total area, 70 square miles; land, 60; water, 10; 
greatest breadth, 9 miles; length, 10. Ate. 
Climate.—Generally healthful throughout the District. 
Summers extremely warm; winters in general mild, though 
subject to exceptional severity of cold. Mean temperature, 
spring, 52 deg.; summer, 75 deg.; autuinn, 57 deg.; winter, 34 
deg.; for the year, 54.5 deg.; highest, 104 deg.; lowest, 14 deg. 
below. Mean annual rainfall, 43.3 inches. 
Population.—Total population, 1800, 14,093; 1890, 230,392. 


Male, 109,584; female, 120,808: native, 211,622: foreign, 18,772; 
white, 154,695; colored, 75,697—Africans, 5,572; Chinese, 91; 
Japanese, 9; Indians, 25. Estimated population, 1899, 280,000. 
Washington.—Capital of United States, on Potomac River, 
at head of navigation. Site for capital chosen 1790. City con- 
tains many handsome buildings; among the most notable are 
various government buildings, National Museum, and Smith- 
sonian Institution. Seat of United States Naval Observatory. 
Estimated population, 1899, 225,000. Georgetown, now called 
West Washington, founded 1751; incorporated asa city 1789; in- 
corporated with Washington 1878; population, 1890, 14,046. 
Educational.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 42,995; 
white, 27,797; colored, 15,198; expenditure, $1,111,298. School 
age, 6-18; compulsory school age, 6-15. Educational institu- 
tions include Georgetown College, Columbian University, 
Howard University, and Gonzaga College. 
Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, July 4, Thanks- 
giving, December 25, and every Saturday after 12 0’¢lock noon. 
Legal.—Legal rate of interest 6 per cent; by contracr, 10. 
Statutes of limitation: Judgments, specialties, 12 years; con- 
tract debts, 3 years. 


VIRGIN IA. wold Deesiutons id 


Named in honor of pace as of England. “ Virgin 
ueen.”” 

Historical.—Tenth of the thirteen original States to en- 
ter Union. Federal Constitution ratified June, 1788. Old- 
est successful English colony settled by 105 colonists at 
Jamestown 1607, Slavery introduced 1619. Became a Crown 
colony 1624. Jamestown first seat of government; Williams- 
burg became the capital 1700. Richmond founded 1737; be- 
came capital 1779. State bore an active part in the Revolution; 
scene of closing event—capture of Yorktown and Cornwallis, 
October 19, 1781. Seceded April 17, 1861. One of chief seats of 
Civil War; final battle of war occurred at Appomattox, April 
8, 1865. State constitution adopted June 29, 1776; remained in 
force until 1830; present constitution adopted 1869. 

Area,—Total area, 42,450 square miles; land, 40,125; water, 
2,325; distance east to west, 476 miles; north to south, 192, 
Counties, 101. ‘ 

Physical Features.—State level and swampy in south- 
east; traversed from northeast to southwest by Blue Ridge 
and other ranges of Appalachian Mountains; highest elevation, 
Mount Rogers, 4,473 feet. Borders Atlantic Ocean 110 miles; 
tidal frontage, 1,500 to 2,000 miles. Principal rivers, Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York, and James, State famed for its moun- 
tain resorts and numerous medicinai springs of high repute. 

Climate, owing to diversifiec surface, varying. Moun- 
tainous sections, short, severe winters. long, delightfully cool 
summers; tide-water country, mild winters with less healthful 
summers and autumns. Mean annual rainfall, Lynchburg, 42.8 
inches; mean annual temperature, 57.3 deg.; highest, 102 deg.; 
lowest, 6 deg. below. ; 

Agriculture, Ete.—State rich in agricultural resources: 
industry employs one-half laboring population. Principal 
crop, corn. In 1896 State ranked third in tobacco; leads in 
production of peanuts; fruits and vegetables largely produced. 
Productions and value, 1896: Corn, 38,067,986 bushels, value 
$12,181,756; wheat, 5,724,913 bushels, $4579,930; oats, 8,492,296 
bushels, $2,207,997; tobacco, 92,002 acres, yield 57,961,360 pounds, 
$3,013,986; hay, 589,520 acres, yield 636,682 tons, 36,500,523; pota- 
toes, 38,618 acres, yield 3,591,474 bushels, $1,221,101. Estimated 
acreage under cotton, 1897, 50,612, yield 12,878 bales, value $374,- 
196. West of Piedmont Belt State well watered and wooded, 
affording fine pasturage; number of farm animals, January, 
1898, 2,221,056, value $27,047,421. Wool clip, 1897, 1,853,725 pounds. 
Tide waters of Virginia afford 3,000 miles of fishing shores. 
Shore fisheries, exclusive of shelltish, etc., average $665,000 an- 
nually. Crabbing industry on east sore yields $60,000 annu- 
ally. State has 204,000 acres of natural oyster beds. 

Manufacture Growing rapidly in importance. Chief 
products are: Tobacco, flour, luinber, iron and steel, meat 
packing, cotton, and leather. Silk industry represented by 
two factories. State ranks third in production of chewing 
and smoking tobacco. In 1895, 241 factories used 4,651,332 
pounds of tobacco, producing 86,752,368 cigars and 822,654,500 
cigarettes. Output from 134 other factories, 31,402,678 pounds 
of plug, 4,151,187 of smoking tobaeco, and 725,500 of snuff, 
Value brick and tile manufactured, 1896, $869,086; pottery, 


$10,440. Ranks fifth in manufacture of coke; product, 354,067 
short tons, value $195,861. Pig iron, 1897, 307,610 tons. Distilled 
spirits, 1897-8, 2U6,982 gallons; fermented liquor, 138,144 barrels. 

Minerals.—Among the foremost States in wealth and va- 
riety ot mineral resources, Coal and iron lead in importance. 
First reported discovery of coal 1701; first systematic mining 
in United States in Richmond Basin, output, 1822, 48,214 long 
tons. Coal area, 2,000 square miles. Output, 1896, 1,254,723 
tons, value $848,851. Output of iron ore, 859,466 long tons— 
828,195 tons brown hematite. Salt, copper, gold, lead, zine, 
and tin mined to some extent. State has extensive deposits of 
granite, limestone, sandstone, marbles, and roofing slate. Gray 
granite of Virginia famed for its beauty and excellence. Value 
of slate quarried, 1896, $107,863; roofing slate, $92,163; limestone, 
$182,640; granite, $95,040. 

Population. Ranked first in 1790, 1800, 1810; fourth in 
1840, 1850; fifteenth in 1890. Total population in 1790, 747,610; 
1840, 1,239,797; 1890, 1,655,980. Male, 824,278; female, 831,702; 
native, 1,637,606; foreign, 18,374; white, 1,020,122: colored, 635,+ 
858; Africans, 635,438; Chinese, 55; Japanese, 16; Indians, 349, 
Estimated population, 1899, 1,775,000. ; 

Cities.— Richmond, capital and metropolis, one of the chief 
commercial and manufacturing centers of South; estimated 
population, 1899, 100,000. Norfolk, second city in size; center 
of State’s foreign commerce; port of Norfolk and Portsmouth 
an Important nayal station; population 1890, 34,871: Petersburg, 
important center for manufacture and export of tobacco; 
population, 22,680. Lynchburg has numerous industrial estab: 
lishments; large trade in tobacco; population, 19,709. Roanoke, 
important manufacturing city; population, 16,159. 

Railways.—First—Petersburg to Weldon, N.C.—chartered 
1830. Number miles in operation, 1835, 93: 1810, 147; 1850, 384; 
1855, 912; 1860, 1,379; 1870, 1,486; 1880, 1,893; 1885, 2,692; 1890, 3,367; 
January, 1898, 4,499.05. 

Educatioual.—Number of schools, 1897, 6,250 white, 2,279 
colored; total enrollment, 367.817; expenditures, $1,853,539; text- 
books inay be furnished; school age, 5-21. Educational insti- 
tutions include University of Virginia near Charlottesville; 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington; William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg, founded 1692; State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Blacksburg: Normal Schools at Farmville 
and Rye Cove (white), Hampton and Petersburg (colored). 

Political.—State elections, biennial; State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 40: Representatives, 100; ses- 
sions biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets first Wednesday 
in December; limit of session, 90 days, unless extended by 
special vote; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years. Number of electoral votes, 12. Voters must be actual 
citizens, residents of the State 1 year, county and town 3 
mouths; registration required. Lunatics, idiots, convicts, duel- 
ists, and abettors, unless pardoned by Legislature, excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1 and 19, February 22, July 4, 
first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, December 25, Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Bond contracts under seal, 
10 years; written contracts, 5; merchants’ accounts, 2; other 
contracts, 3; redemption of tax sales, no limit. Legal interest 
rate, 6 per cent, 
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NORTH CAROLINA—SOUTH CAROLINA. 


NORTH CAROLINA, “Siisochsiets 


Named in honor of Charles I of England. 


Historical.—Twelfth of the thirteen original States to 
enter the Union; National Constitution adopted November 21, 
1789. Attempts to colonize made by Raleigh, 1584-7. Albe- 
marle, first permanent settlement, founded 1653, Clarendon 
Colony, real foundation of State, established 1665. ‘* Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence” adopted May 20, 1775. 
First State Constitution 1776. Scene of various battles of the 
Revolution, 1780-1, and engagements and military operations 
of Civil War. Seceded May 21, 1861. Readmitted July, 1868. 

Area, 52,250 square miles; land, 48,580; water, 3,670; extreme 
eh east to west, 503 miles; extreme breadth, 187. Coun- 
ties, 96. 

Physical Features.— Surface mountainous (Blue Ridge) 
and tableland in west; hilly and undulating in center; generally 
level in east and southeast. Greatest altitude, Mt. Mitchell, 
6,688 feet. Atlantic coast line aout 300 miles. Roanoke, Cape 
Fear, Neuse, and Chowan rivers are navigable. 

Climate of middle regions warm, equable, and healthful; 
mountainous, cooler and subject to greater extremes; low- 
lands, sub-tropical, humid, and malarial. Mean annual rainfall 
at Raleigh, 55.5 inches; mean temperature, 59.3 deg.; highest, 
103 deg.; lowest, 8 deg. above. 

Agriculture.— Cotton largely cultivated; tobacco, corn, 
and hemp in central sections; rice in southeast. Sweet pota- 
toes and all kinds of fruit thrive. State second in tobacco; 
yield, 1896, 68,629,170 pounds. Corn, 29,504,148 bushels; wheat, 
4,621,922 bushels; oats, 5,777,256 bushels; hay, 177,616 tons; pota- 
toes, 1,446,411 bushels. Estimated cotton product, 1897, 646,726 
bales. Value of farm animals, January, 1898, $24,701,846. Wool 
clip, 1898, 1,369,450 pounds. 

Manufactures.—In 1897, 191 spinning mills and 29 hosiery 
factories Consumed 163,389,000 pounds of cotton. State has 1 
silk factory. Ranks fourth in manufacture of tobacco; output 
of factories, 1898, 34,958,000 pounds of plug tobacco, 7,963,000 


cigars, 309,164,000 cigarettes, and 600,000 pounds of snuff. Value 
of brick and tile, 1896, $408,544; pottery. $14,955. Sawmills 
report 452,000,000 feet of lumber; 159,000,000 shingles, value 
$4,558,280. Distilled spirits, 1897-8, 629,664 gallons. 

Minerals,— Gold, mica, coal, copper, nickel, iron, and lead 
exist. Value of gold product, $44,300. Bituminous coal mined, 
1897, 21,280 short tons, value $27,000. Phosphate rock, $17,000. 
Value of granite output, 1896, $10,017; sandstone, $13,250. 

Population.— 1790, 393,751; 1890, 1,617,947. Male, ‘799,149; 
female, 818,793; native, 1,614,245; foreign, 3,702; white, 1,055,382; 
colored, 562,565; Africans, 561,018; Chinese, 32; Japanese, 1; 
Indians, 1,514. Estimated population, 189, 2,000,000. 

Cities.— Wilmington, metropolis and chief seaport; exports 
nayal stores, lumber, and cotton; population, 1890, 20,056. 
Raleigh, City of Oaks,” capital; has important trade in cotton 
and manufactures; population, 12,678. Asheville, famous for 
its scenery and climate, is a well-known health resort; popu- 
lation, 10,235. 

Railways.—State had in 1840, 55 miles; 1850, 384; 1860, 937; 
1870, 1,178; 1880, 1,486; 1890, 3,128; January, 1898, 3,477.65. 

Education,—Public school enrollment, 1896, 384,610; whites, 
231,059; colored, 117,551; school age, 6-21; expenditure, $817,562. 
State Normal School at Greensboro; for colored pupils, Shaw 
Institute at Raleigh and Normal Schools at Elizabeth City, 
Fayetteville, Franklinton, Goldsboro, Plymouth, and Salisbury. 

Political.—State elections biennial; State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember. Senators, 50; Representatives, 120; term, 2 years; ses- 
sions biennial. Electoral votes, 11. Voters must be actual citi- 
zens, residents of State 1 year, of county 90 days; registration 
required. Convicts, idiots, and insane excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1 and 19, February 22, May 10 
and 20, July 4, Thanksgiving, December 25. 

Legal, — Statutes of limitation: Judgments, sealed instru- 
ments, foreclosure of mortgage, 10 years; contracts, personal 
actions, 3. Redemption of tax sales, purchaser can demand deed 
1 year after sale; action te recover land must be brought within 
3 years from date of sheriff’s sale. Legal interest, 6 per cent. 


South Kar-o-li’-na. 


SOUTH CAROLIN e * Palmetto State.’’ 


Named in honor of Charles I of England. 


Historical.—One of the thirteen original States; ratified 
National Constitution 1788. First attempted settlement made 
by French Huguenots at Port Royal 1562. Earliest permanent 
settlement made by English in 1670; Charleston founded 1679-80. 
Separated from North Carolina 1700; became a royal colony 
1729. First State Constitution, 1776. Scene of various battles 
and military operations during Reyolution and Civil War. 
Present Constitution adopted 1896. 

Avea.—Total area, 30,570 square miles; land, 30,170; water, 
400; average length, 189; breadth, 160. Counties, 35. 

Physical Features.—Surface mountainous in the north- 
west; hilly and undulating in interior; level near the coast. 
Atlantic coast line, 200 miles. Principal harbors Charleston 
and Port Royal. : 

Climate, mild and genial; sand-hill belt dry and equable; 
interior healthful; rice swamps malarial; mountain region 
exceptionable. Mean annual rainfall, Charleston, 56.7 inches; 
mean annual temperature, 65.3 deg.; highest, 104 deg; lowest, 
10 deg. above. 

Agvicultaure.—Products include cotton, rice, corn, pota- 
toes, tobacco, fruit, and early vegetables. Sea Islands produce 
Superior cotton. Figs and pomegranates flourish in lower 
counties; peaches and grapes everywhere; climate adapted to 
silk culture and tea. Yield of rice, 1895, 850,000 bushels. Corn, 
1896, 15,781,374 bushels, value $7,259,432; wheat, 957,902 bushels, 
$852,533; Oats, 2,954,798 bushels, $1,418,303; hay, 143,536 acres, 
190,903 tons, $2,161,022; potatoes, 231,920 bushels, $153,067. Area 
under cotton, 1897, 2,074,778 acres; yield, 1,030,085 bales, value 
$23,732,899. Value of farm animals, 1898, $17,283,920. Wool clip, 
837,515 pounds. 

Manufactures rapidly increasing in importance, particu- 
larly cotton; aggregate capital of mills, $18,614,000. In 1896 
charters were issued for industrial establishments having a 
combined capital of $5,893,710. Value of brick and tile manu- 
factured, 1896, $353,175. Lumber mills, 1897, 300; combined capi- 
tal, $4,000,000. Distilled spirits, 1897-8, 86,991 gallons; fermented 


liquor, 7,190 barrels. tice hulling, leather tanning, and manu- 
facture of phosphate fertilizers important pursuits. 

Mines.—In the southwest are immense beds of finest porce- 
lain Clay with large deposits of glasssand. State ranks second 
in production and value of phosphate rock. In 1896 the royalty 
on phosphate mines was $60,853; output of mines, 402,423 tons— 
104,784 tons exported; total value, $1,181,649. Value of lime- 
a granite, $55,320. Coining value of gold mined, 

97, $84,700. 

Population, 1790, 249,073; 1890, 1,151,149. Male, 572,337; 
female, 578,812; native, 1,144,879; foreign, 6,270; white, 462,008; 
colored, 689,141; Africans, 688,934; Chinese, 34; Indians, 173. 
Population, 1899, 1,300,000. 

Cities.— Charleston, metropolis and one of chief commer- 
cial centers of south; numerous fertilizer manutfactories and 
rice mills; exports cotton, lumber, rice, tar, etc.; estimated 
population, 1899, 65,165.  Colwmbia, capital, founded 1790; seat 
of University of South Carolina, founded 1804; population, 
1890, 15,353. Greenville, most important point in northwestern 
section; population, 8,607. 

Railways.—Nuimber of miles in operation, 1835 and 1840, 
137; 1850, 289; 1860, 973; 1870, 1,139; 1880, 1,486; 1890, 2,296; January, 
1898, 2,666.07. 

Educational.—Present school system organized 1868. Pub- 
lic school enrollment, 1897, 258,183; colored, 139,156; school age, 
6-21; expenditure, $697,068. In 1896 there were 4 State and 20 
private colleges for white students; 1 State and 3 private for 
colored, Public Normal Schools at Beaufort and Rockhill. 

Political.—Number of Senators, 36; Representatives, 124; 
term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number 
of electoral yotes, 9. Voters must be actual citizens; residents 
of State 2 years, of county 1 year, town and precinct,4 months; 
registration required, 

Legal Holidays.—January 1 and 19, February 22, May 10 or 
Memorial day, July 4, first Monday in September, general elec- 
tion day, Thanksgiving, December 25 and two succeeding days. 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments and sealed in- 
struments, 20 years; recovery real property, 10; contracts not 
under seal,°6; open accounts, 6; notes, 6; redemption of tax 
sales, 2. Legal interest rate, 7 per cent; by contract, 8. 
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GEORGIA. 


JOr’-je-a. 


GEO RGIA. **Cracker State.” 


Named in honor of George II of England. 


Historical.—One of the thirteen original States; last 
settled, but fourth in point of time to ratify the Constitution 
of the United States. Settled by English colonists under 
Oglethorpe; first permanent settlement made at Sayannah 
February 1, 1733; became a Royal Province 1752. First State 
Constitution adopted February 5, 1777; others, 1785, 1865, 1868, 
and 1877. Adopted and ratified the National Constitution 
1738. State seceded January, 1861; readmitted December, 1870. 
Popularly designated the Empire State of the South. 

Area,.— Total area, 59,475 square miles, or 37,747,200 acres; 
Jand 58,980 square miles; water, 495; extreme length north to 
south, 820 miles; breadth, 256; contains 137 counties. 


Physical Features. —State naturally divided into Upper 
Georgia, traversed by Blue Ridge Mountains— highest alti- 
tude, Mt. Enota, 4,798 feet; Middle Georgia, surface hilly and 
undulating; and Lower Georgia — much the larger part of the 
State —level. Numerous navigable rivers furnish over 1,500 
miles of inland navigation; Savannah and Chattahoochee most 
important. The many falls and rapids afford abundant water 
power. Atlantic coast line 128 miles, with bordering islands 
and sounds, 480 miles. Upper Georgia is celebrated for its fine 
mountain scenery and numerous beautiful cascades. 


Climate, varying. Sub-tropical in the south; mild and 
invigorating in the middle section; exceptionally healthful in 
the mountainous section, where among the lower elevations 
are numerous excellent winter resorts. Mean annual tempera- 
ture at Atlanta, 61.3 deg.; highest, 100 deg.; lowest, 2 deg. below. 
Savannah, winter, 51 deg.; extreme, 12 deg.; summer, 82 deg.; 
extreme, 105 deg. Meanannual rainfall at Atlanta, 52 inches; 
Sayannah, 52.3 inches. 

Forestry and Lumber.—Valuable forests cover a large 
area; resources important and varied; annually supply more 
than 200,000,000 feet of timber. Georgia yellow or pitch pine 
and live oak the most valuable of those varieties found in 
the country. Other varieties of oak, cedar, cypress, hickory, 
etc., abound. Extensive pine forests one of chief sources of 
natural wealth; besides lumber, over $4,000,000 of nayal stores 
—resin and turpentine —are produced annually. Lumber 
industry important; yalue of product, 1896, $18,000,000. 


Agriculture.—Nearly all productions of temperate and 
sub-tropical regions are cultivated successfully, Cotton is 
the great staple and Georgia one of the foremost cotton- 
producing States; ranked third in production and value in 
1897. Other staple crops are corn, rice —State occupies third 
place among rice-producing States—and sweet potatoes, an- 
nual average yield about 5,000,000 bushels. Diversified farm- 
ing becoming more general, and market-gardening now a 
leading and profitable pursuit. Over 120,000 acres devoted 
entirely to the growing of watermelons. Sugar cane is cul- 
tivated in Lower Georgia, and tobacco and peanuts are impor- 
tant crops in many parts of the State, Yield and value of farm 
products, 1896: Corn, 32,820,654 bushels, value $14,116,751; 
wheat, 1,699,872 bushels, $1,512 886; oats, 5,085.288 bushels, $2,084,- 
968; hay, 137,489 acres, 189,785 tons, $2,096,572; potatoes, 5,524 
acres, 303,820 bushels, $227,865. Cotton, 1897, 3,468,335 acres; 
upland yield, 602,519,936 pounds; sea-island, 27,742,572 pounds; 
total yalue, $44,078,447. 


Horticulture.—Georgia leads all Southern States in value 
of fruit products. State especially famous for its peaches; 
Georgia commercial peach orchards largest in the country; 
industry one of most prominent in State. 
perate climate grown successfully in northern sections; sub- 
tropical fruits -figs, oranges, lemons, pineapples, and bananas 
— grown in south. Viticulture a profitable and rapidly grow- 
ing industry —large areas are being devoted to grapes and 
wine-making is becoming an important pursuit. 


Live Stock.— During the past decade great improvement 
has been made in all grades of farm animals, and dairying 
has become an industry of importance. Number and value 
of farm animals January, 1898: Horses, 111,380, value $5,077,- 
374; mules, 165.202, $10,691,811; sheep, 341,233, $568,494; milch 
cows, 303,392, $6,629,115; other-cattle, 503,593, $4,492,300; swine, 
2,073,254, $7,592,255. Wool clip, 1898, 1,273,480 pounds. 


Manufactures.— Georgia leads the Southern States in 


All fruits of tem-* 


importance of manufacturing industries; interests show a 
notable development throughout the State, particularly cot- 
ton, woolen, and iron. In 1897 State had over $35,000,000 
invested in cotton and woolen industries; aggregate number 
of spindles over 1,000,000, Among Southern cotton-manufac- 
turing States Georgia ranks fourth. Number of cotton mills 
in operation, 1899, 73; looms, 18,358; spindles, 784,448. State has 
26 mills engaged in manufacture of cotton-seed oil and meal; 
value of output, $2,000,000 annually. Iron and steel industries 
deyeloping rapidly; brick-making and manufacture of terra 
cotta attracting much attention; production of commercial 
fertilizers a profitable pursuit. Manufacture of lumber and 
nayal stores among the principal industries of the State. 
Number of tobacco factories, 1894, 66; output of cigars, 
5,073,252. Grain, molasses, and fruit distilleries in 1897-8 
produced 227,182 gallons of distilled spirits and 123,378 barrels 
of fermented liquor. 

Mineral resources yaried and abundant though largely 
undeveloped. Gold, iron, and coal lead in importance. Out- 
put of gold mines, 1896, 7,305 fine ounces, value $151,000. 
Manganese ore, 4,085 tons, value $27,032. Mntire coal product 
comes from the northwestern section of State; largest out- 
put in 1893, 372,740 short tons. In 1896, 238 546 short tons were 
mined, value $168,050. Extensive beds of tine marble exist — 
output of quarries ranks second only to that of Vermont 
in value; industry one of the most flourishing in the State. 
Marble noted for beauty and durability. Value of output, 
1896, $617,380. Building stone and slate are abundant. Granite 
quarries furnished products valued at $1,000,000. Mineral 
springs, including saline, sulphurous, chalybeate, and other 
medicinal waters, are numerous. 

Population,— Ranked thirteenth in 1790; tenth, 1830; 
eleventh, 1860; twelfth, 1890; total population in 1790, 82,548 ; 
1830, 516,823; 1860, 1,057,286; 189U, 1,837,353. Male, 919,925; female, 
917,428; native, 1,825,216; foreign, 12,187; white, 978,357; colored, 
858,996; Africans, 858,815; Chinese, 108; Japanese, 5; Indians, 68. 
Estimated population, 1899, 2,100,000. 

Cities.— Atlanta, the capital, founded about 1845, 
important railroad center with a large trade in cotton, 
tobacco, etc. Has many large manufactories of cotton, iron, 
flour, etc.; estimated population 1899, 123,000. Savannah, incor- 
porated as a city 1789; second cotton port in the country; has 
one of the finest harbors in the South; large trade in rice, 
resin, turpentine, and lumber; estimated population, 1899, 
66,000. Augusta, at the head of navigation on the Savannah 
River; founded 1735; third city in size in the State; important 
railroad and cotton manufacturing center; population, 1890, 
33,300. Macon, commercial and manufacturing center. Seat 
of various educational institutions; population, 22,746. Colum- 
bus, large cotton market; seat of largest cotton and woolen 
manufactories in State; has numerous other important manu- 
factures; population, 17,303. 

Railways.— Number of miles in 1840, 185; 1850, 648; 1855, 
1,020; 1865, 1,420; 1875, 2,264; 1885, 3,116; 1891, 4,826; 1896, 5,335.36; 
January, 1898, 5,414.01 miles. ; 

Education.— Present school system went into effect 1873. 
Public school enrollmene 1896-7, 446,171; expenditure, $1,765,972; 
school age, 6-18. Among educational institutions are: Mercer 
University. Macon: Emory College, Oxford; Marshall College, 
Griffin; Industrial School for Negroes; State School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta; State University, Athens, organized 1785, 
opened 1801, has branch agricultural colleges at Hamilton, 
Milledgeville, Thomasville, and Dahlonega. Public Normal 
Schools at Athens and Milledgeville. 

Political.—State elections biennial, first Wednesday in 
October. Congressional and presidential elections, Tuesday 
after first Monday in November; number of Senators, 44; 
Representatives, 175; term, 2 years; sessions, annual, meeting 
fourth Wednesday of October; limit of session, 50 days. 
Number of electoral votes, 13. Voters must be actual citi- 
zens, residents of State 1 year, of county 6 months; regis- 
tration required in some counties. Idiots, insane, and criminals 
excluded, 

Legal Holidays.— January { and 19, February 22, April 26 
(Memorial Day), July 4, first Monday in September, Thanks- 
giving, first Friday in December, December 25. : 

Legal.— Statutes of limitation: Judgments,7 years; instru- 
ments under seal, 20; open accounts, 4; promissory notes, 6; 

ersonal actions, 2; redemption of tax sales, 1 year. Legal 

nterest rate, 7; by contract, 8. 
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FLORIDA. 


Flor’-e-dah. 


FLORID ® **Peninsular State.” 


After Easter Sunday; Spanish, Paescua—Florida. 

Historical,— Mainland discovered by Ponce de Leon, 
Easter Sunday, 15138. Explored by De Narvaez 1528; by De 
Soto 1539. Settled by Spaniards at St. Augustine in 1565; Pen- 
sacola founded by French 1696. Florida ceded to Great 
Britain 1763; retroceded to Spain 1783; ceded to United States 
1819. Territory organized 1822; admitted asa State, March 3, 
1845; fourteenth State admitted; seceded January 10, 1861; 
new constitution 1865; readmitted 1868. 

Area.— Total area, 58,680 square miles, or 34,713,600 acres; 
land, 54,240 square miles; water, 4,440; extreme length, 700 
niles; length of peninsula, 275 miles; average breadth, 90 miles. 
Contains 45 counties. Unsurveyed land, 164,382 acres; re- 
served, 19,840 acres. 

Physical Features,.—State consists largely of a penin- 
sula stretching north to south, between the Atlantic Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico. Surface generally level, elevation no- 
where exceeds 300 feet above sea level. Lands classified as 
high and low hummock, swamp, and savanna, and covered 
with pine forests. Coast line, 1,200 miles; numerous inlets 
and bays and good harbors. Most important rivers, Apa- 
lachicola, Suwannee, St. John, and St. Mary’s. 

Forests.—There are extensive forests of long-leaved pine, 
live-oak, red cedar, cypress, and hickory. In the extreme 
south many varieties of trees are found which grow nowhere 
else in the United States. Extent and value of exports, 1897: 
Yr, 493,015.475 feet, value $5,471,185; timber, 157,247,513 feet, 
16; shingles, 32,312,050, $953,403; cross-ties, 1,445,955, 

: rosin, 53,786 barrels, $109,468; turpentine, 572,290 gal- 
lons, $175,902. 

Climate in general, mild and equable. Continuous summer 
heat of Southern and Southwestern Florida tempered by con- 
stant sea breezes. Uniform winter climate of dry pine regions 
especially beneficial to invalids. State has a high repute as a 
winter health resort. Mean annual rainfall at Jacksonville, 
54.0 inches; mean annual temperature, 69.7 deg.; highest tem- 
perature, 104 deg.; lowest, 14 deg. above. 


cotton, sweet potatoes, Area under 
cultivation, 1897-98, 882,062 . Value of all farm products, 
$17,906,060; field crops, $7,958,500. Yield and value of principal 
products: Corn, 4,334,530 bushels, value $2,205,543; cotton, 
39,533 bales, $1,172,335—sea-island, $891,143, Florida producing a 
large percentage of all sea-island cotton grown; sweet pota- 
toes, 2,400,471 bushels, $949,290; peanuts, 789,287 bushels, $575,- 
627; tobacco, 897,335 pounds, $391,911. Growing of vegetables 
and garden products for Northern inarkets a leading and 
profitable pursuit. Total value of prodacts, $1,718,318. ‘Toma- 
toes the chief crop; exports, 1897, 540,680 boxes, value $650,894; 
beans second in importance; exports, 360,597 crates, value 
$264,130. Soil and climate peculiarly adapted to the culture of 
cassava for the manufacture of starch, glucose, and tapioca, 
and that of sisal hemp for making rope, cordage, and bagging. 


Horticulture.—Florida has a large area adapted to the 
growth of fruits. Of semi-tropical fruits grown, the orange 
is the most important. Pineapple culture in Indian River and 
Lake Worth districts has assumed large proportions. In 1897 
State had 257,758 bearing and 3,588,404 non-bearing orange 


trees; product, 216,579 boxes, value $456,672; lemons, 5,659 bear-° 


ing, 59,355 non-bearing trees; boxes, 1,800, value $2,396; lime 
trees, 2,300; grape fruit 99,642 trees; yield 4,211 barrels, value 
$21,682; pineapples, 117,010 crates, value $160,662; strawberries, 
1,074 acres, yield 1,297,022 quarts, value $132,561; number pear 
trees, 95,323, yield 58,19! barrels, value $65,243; peach trees, 
118,045, yield 81,716 bushels, value $71,149. Other products are 
bananas, guavas, cocoanuts, and pecans. 


Live Stock, Ete.—Special attention is being given to im- 
provement of live stock. Large, well-watered tracts of graz- 
ing land and a superior climate render stock-raising one of 
the most promising pursuits of the future. Numberand value 
of farm animals, 1897 8: Horses, 42.540, value $1,931,757; mules, 
12,196, $599,228; stock cattle, 431,005, $2,167,108; sheep, 81,237, 
$132,047; goats, 19,126, $14,516; hogs, 310,126, $316,053; milch cows, 
33,225, $410,550. Wool clip, 220,174 pounds, value $36,073. Total 
value of poultry, $602,493. Eggs sold and used, 2,233,631 dozen, 


“value $320,235. 


Total value of dairy products, $768,899. Milk, 
2,439,568 gallons, $641.622; butter, 567,608 pounds, $126,349; 
cheese, 9,245 pounds, $928. F : 

Fisheries of the State an important and increasing source 
of wealth. Coast fisheries have a combined capital of 
$1,329,937; number of fishermen, 6,154; vessels, 213; boats, 
2,379; total catch, 37,036,768 pounds, value $1,209,725. Cateh 
includes red snapper, mullet, trout, shrimp, green turtle, and 
oysters. Florida the only State haying sponge fisheries. Key 
West sponge fishery employs 282 vessels, 1,419 men, and 
$253,084 capital. Yield, 1895, 280,372 pounds, value $344,015. 

Manufactures are chiefly pine lumber, naval stores, 
cigars, palmetto hats, and braid. Value of tobacco in bales 
and manufactured, 13897, upward of $17,000,000. In 1895, 400 
single account cigar factories produced 147,802,909 cigars, and 
1,937,395 cigarettes; output of 11 other factories, 17,182 pounds 
of smoking tobacco. Annual production of cigars manu- 
factured at Key West valued at about $5,000,0.0. Manufactur- 
ing and miscellaneous industries for 1894 amounted to $10,- 
382,197; output of saw, planing, and shingle mills valued at 
$5,872,708; mining, $1,965,000; ice factories, $408,780; fertilizer 
works, $386,000; foundries and brickyards, $334,500; fisheries, 
$312,500, Total value of brick and tile, 1896, $119,844; common 
brick, $89,219; drain tile, $30,000; pottery, $2,300. 

Mivyerals.— Phosphate rock, discovered 1888, is the most 
important of the mineral resources. Florida has been the 
chief source of the world’s supply. Output, 1896, 495,199 tons, 
value $1,547,353. Shipments, 1897-98, 620,000 tons. Gold exists 
in the north. Limestone or coquina stone is quarried chiefly 
for making lime; numerous deposits of fuller’s earth are 
found throughout the State. 


Population.—Total population, 1-80, 269,493; 1890, 391,422; 
male, 201,947; female, 189,475; native, 368,490; foreign, 22,932; 
white, 224,949; colored, 166,473; Africans, 166,180; Chinese, 108; 
Japanese, 14; Indians, 171. Estimated population, 1899, 500,000. 


Cities.— Jacksonville, largest city in State; prominent 
railway, steamboat, and commercial center; has excellent 
trade in grain and fruit; favorite winter health resort; pop- 
ulation, 1895, 25,130. Avey West, southernmost town of United 
States; important naval station; has extensive manufactures 
of cigars; population, 16.502. Pensacola, seaport, and one of 
the largest lumber markets in the country; other exports— 
fish, fruit, and vegetables. Near by is a United States navy 
yard; population, 14,084. St. Awgustine, oldest city in United 
States ; notable winter resort; population, 4,151. Zallahassee 
is the capital; population, 3,931. 

Railways.—Number of miles of road in 1850-5, 21; 1860, 
402; 1875, 484; 1885, 1,654; 1891, 2,573; 1896, 3,125.65; January, 
1898, 3,149.13 miles. 

Education.—Number of schools, 1896, 2,404; white, 1,775; 
colored, 629. Public school enrollment, 1396-7, 105,415; white, 
65,913 ; colored, 39,502. Total expenditure, $713,443 ; for colored 
schools, $156,292. School age, 6-21. Public high schools, 28; 
private secondary schools,7. Number of summer training 
schools, 1897, 12; white, 8; negro, 3; and one for both races. 
Among educational institutions are: Rollin’s College, Winter 
Park; Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Lake 
City; West Florida Seminary, Tallahassee; East Florida 
Seminary, Gainesville; State Normal School for colored 
students, Tallahassee ; State Normal School for white pupils, 
De Funiak Springs. 


Political. —State, congressional, and presidential elections, 
Tuesday after first Monday in November ; number of Senators, 
82; Representatives, 68; sessions, biennial, in odd-numbered 
years, meets Tuesday after first Monday in April; limit of 
session, 60 days; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years. Number of electoral votes, 4. Voters must be citizens 
or declared intention, residents of State 1 year, of county § 
months; registration required. Idiots, insane, criminals, 
bettors on elections, and duelists excluded. 

99 


Legal Holidays.—January 1 and 19, February 7 and 22, 
April 26, June 3, July 4, first Monday in September, general 
election day, Thanksgiving, December 25. 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, written con- 
tracts under seal, 20 years ; written contracts not under seal, 5; 
verbal contracts, 3; open accounts, 4; notes 5; redemption 
of bene gales; 2 years. Legal interest rate, 8 per cent; by con- 
ract, 10. 
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ALABAMA. 


Al-a-bih’-mah. 


ALABAM e ‘Cotton State.’ 


Indian —“ Here we rest.” 


Historical.—Visited by Europeans under De Soto, 1547. 
First settled by French near Mobile Bay, 1702; Mobile founded 
1711. Part of territory ceded to England, 1763; to the United 
States, 1788; remaining territory ceded by Spain to United 
States, 1819. Originally a part of Georgia, becaine part of Mis- 
sissippi Territory 1804; Territory of Alabama organized, 1817; 
admitted to the Union, December 14, 1819; the ninth State 
admitted. Seceded, 1861; re-admitted, July, 1868. 

Area.— Total area, 52,250 square miles; water, 710; land, 
51,540; extreme length, 336 miles; breadth, 200 miles. Counties, 
66. Reserved land, 86,240 acres. 


Physical Features.— State consists of four distinct divi- 
sions, widely divergent in climate, surface, soil, aud produc- 
tions: The Cereal Belt—Valley of the Tennessee; Mineral and 
Cotton — Black — Belts; and the Forest or ‘“ Piny Woods” 
Region. Allegheny and Cumberland mountains traverse State 
in northeast. Highest point in State, Mt. Chehawhaw, 2,407 
feet. Alabama and Tombigbee rivers traverse the State from 
north to south; Tennessee River, in north, from east to west. 
State excels in number of valuable waterways. Over 2,000 
miles of inland steam nayigation. Extent of seacoast, 58 miles. 


Forests.—The magnificent forests form one of the most 
valuable sources of wealth. Area under timber, 20,930,693 
acres. Pine, oak, walnut, poplar, gum, hickory, cypress, and 
red cedar are abundant. North of the Gulf are vast areas 
covered with extensive forests of long-leaf pine. Large 
quantities of lumber and turpentine are produced, Lumber 
exports, foreign and cvastwise, 1897, 71,228,574 feet. 


Climate comparatively equable. Summer heat in northern 
sections tempered by the mountains. Sub-tropical region 
toward south subject to perpetual sea breezes. Hill region 
especially healthful and agreeable, abounding in numerous 
mineral springs. Unusual dryness of air and soil in Pine dis- 
trict renders it peculiarly attractive as a winter health resort. 
Average temperature Northern Section: Yearly, 60 deg.; sum- 
mer, 75 deg.; winter, 42 deg. Central Section: Yearly, 63 deg.; 
summer, 81 deg.; winter, 49 deg. Southern Section: Yearly, 63 
deg.; summer, 80 deg ; winter, 52 deg. Average rainfall: State, 
52.5 inches; Northern Section, 50.5; Central Section, 50.3; South- 
ern, 56.6. 

Agriculture.—In spite of its great mineral wealth Ala- 
bama is essentially an agricultural State. The development 
of the industry commands especial interest from the State, 
ten agricultural stations and schools having been established 
to provide instruction in scientific agriculture. Cotton the 
great staple, Alabama ranking fourth in production. Indian 
corn is second in importance. Wheat, oats, barley, and rye 
produced in the northern sections. Tobacco culture impor- 
tant in the north; marsh and upland rice and sugar cane grown 
in the south. Sweet potatoes cultivated throughout the State; 
annual yield about 5,000,000 bushels, Alabama occupying fourth 
place as a producer. Annual production of rice and sugar, 
400,000 pounds each; molasses, 2,500,000 gallons. Yield and 
value of cereals, ete., 1896: Corn, 32,445,075 bushels, value 
$14,600,284; oats, 4,454,870 bushels, $1,826,197; tobacco 1,009,090 
pounds, $161,454; cotton, 830,000 bales: hay, 92,385 tons, $905,373; 
potatoes, 438,976 bushels, $329,232. Arca under cotton, 1897, 
2,709,460 acres; yield, 1,112,681 bales, value $31,999,174. Acreage, 
1898, 2,796,000. 


Horticulture.—Large areas of the State especially 
adapted tothe culture of tree and small fruits and the vine. 
All the hardier fruits— pears, apples, peaches, plums, grapes, 
etc.— are grown to perfection in the northern section, Annual 
peach crop exceeds 2,000,000 bushels. Soil and climate of the 
hill regions singularly like those of the European sections 
famous for their wines. Large and increasing areas are 
devoted to culture of the vine. Manufacture of wine is a 
profitable and growing pursuit. Oranges, figs, and other trop- 
ical fruits produced along the Gulf coast. 


Live Stock.— Of late years the improvement of breeds 
and enlargement of herds has shown steady and notable 
increase. Numerous fine herds of Jersey cows are established. 
Number and value of farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 
130,915, value $5,304,161; mules, 131,036, $6,571,322; milch cows, 


296,194, $3,702,425; other cattle, 442,736, $3,109,998; sheep, 219,356, 
$279,898; Swine, 1,848,158, $4,648,117. Wool clip, 867,004 pounds. 

Manufactures, — Iron manufactures lead in importance; 
State ranks fourth in production of pig iron. In 1897, 45 fur- 
naces produced 947 831 tons of pig iron; Birminghaim district 
alone had fourteen furnaces with a daily output of 2,700 tons. 
The manufacture of basic steel from phosphoric iron is like- 
wise an important industry of Birmingham. In 1896 Alabama 
ranked third in production of coke; production, 1,479,437 short 
tons, value $3,064,960. Textile manufactures are being extended 
rapidly. In 1890 State had 13 establishments for manufacture 
of cotton goods. In 1899, number of cotton n ills 37; loonis, 
95,552; spindles, 312,083, Alabama ranking fourth in importance 
among Southern States. Number of tobacco factories, 1894, 
47; total output of cigars, 5,243,693. In 1895, 51 cigar factories 
produced 6,450,595 cigars. Amount of distilled spirits, 1897-8, 
91,108 gallons; fermented liquor, 45,649 barrels. 

Minerals.—The Mineral Belt is the largest of the four sec- 
tions into which State is divided. Mineral deposits practically 
inexhaustible and but slightly developed. Almost all principal 
minerals exist. Coal, iron, and stones most important of those 
worked, Proximity of coal, iron, and limestone renders Ala- 
bama one of the cheapest fields in the world for manufacture 
of iron. Coal area, 8,650 square miles; Warrior field, 7,800 
square miles; Coosa, 415 square miles; Cahaba, 435. State 
ranks fifth in production. Output of mines, 1897, 5,893,770 
tons; value $5,192, 085. Output, 1898, 6,504,960 tons. Coal largely 
manufactured into coke for use in production of pig iron. 
In 1896 State ranked third in production of iron ore. Ore 
mined, 2,041,793 tons: Red hematite, 1,694,948 tons; brown, 
346,845 tons. Gold mined, 275 ounces, value $5,700. Valuable 
deposits of lead ore exist. Other minerals are copper, ochre, 
white and colored marble. 


Population.—Ranked nineteenth in 1820; thirteenth, 1860; 
seventeenth, 1880 and 1890. Total population, 1820, 127,901; 1860, 
964,201; 1890, 1,513,017. Male, 747.456; female, 755,561; native, 
1,498,240; foreign, 14,777; white, 833,718, colored, 679,299; Afri- 
cans, 678,489; Chinese, 48; Japanese, 3; Indians, 759. Estimated 
population for 1899, 1,800,000. 

Cities.—WMobile, the metropolis, founded by the French, 
1711; only seaport in the State; one of the chief ports in the 
country for export of cotton; has a large trade in timber, 
nayal stores, and coal; estimated population 1899, 45,000. Bir- 
mingham, a prominent railway center and one of the fore- 
most iron manufacturing cities in the country; population, 
1890, 26,178. Montgomery, the capital, on the Alabama River, 
has a flourishing trade, especially in cotton; population, 21,883. 
Anniston, a manufacturing town in an important iron region; 
population, 9,998. 

Railways.—Number of miles in operation, 1850, 183; 1860, 
743; 1870, 1,157; 1880, 1,843; 1890, 3,422.20; 1894, 3,633.56; 1895, 
3,664.45; 1896, 3,680.48; January, 1898, 3,806.75. Tax value of 
telegraphs, 1896, $415,694. 

Education.— Public school enrollment 1896-7, 319,526; 
white, 198,605; colored, 120,921; school age, 7-21; public high 
schools, 52; private secondary schools, 76. Educational insti- 
tutions: University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, has an endow- 
ment of $300,000. Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Normal; Industrial School, Monteyallo; Normal Schools, 
Florence, Jacksonville, Livingston, and Troy (white); Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial College, and Huntsville and 
Montgomery Normal Schools for colored students. 


Political.— State elections, biennial, first Monday in Au- 
gust. Congressional and presidential elections, Tuesday after 
first Monday in November; number of Senators, 33; Represen- 
tatives, 100; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years; sessions, biennial, in eyen-numbered years, meeting 
first Tuesday after second Monday in November; limit of 
session, 50 days. Number electoral yotes, 11. Voters must be 
actual citizens or declared intention, resident of State 1 year, 
of county 3 months, town and precinct 30 days; registration 
required; convicts and idiots excluded. Ballot reform. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1 and 19, Mardi Gras, Feb- 
ruary 22, April 26, Good Friday, June 8, July 4, first Mon- 
day in September, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 20 years ; 
sealed instruments, real actions, 10: open accounts, 3; notes 
stated accounts, 6; redemption of tax sales, 2 years. Lega 
interest rate, § per cent. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


Migs’-sis-sip-pi. 


MISSISSIPP e ‘*Bayou State.” 


Indian Origin — “ Great Long River.”’ 


Historical.—First visited by De Soto, 1540; by Joliet and 
Marquoette, 1673 ; La Salle, 1682. First settlement made at Biloxi 
by Iberville, 1699. Natchez founded 1716. Territory ceded to 
English by France, 1763; part ceded to United States, 1783; re- 
mainder acquired, 1811. Mississippi Territory organized, 1798. 
Admitted as a State, December 10, 1817; the seventh admitted 
to the Union; seceded January, 1861; readmitted, 1870. Various 
events of Civil War occurred within its borders, notably the 
siege of Vicksburg. Present Constitution adopted 1890; limits 
right of suffrage to those who can read the Constitution. 


Area,.—Total area, 46,810 square miles, or 29,685,000 acres; 
land, 46,810 square miles; water, 470; extreme length north and 
south, 830 miles; greatest breadth, 188 miles. Counties, 76. 


. Physical Features.—Surface hilly in part, but generally 
level, State consisting largely of an undulating plateau sloping 
gently to the south and west. The ‘Yazoo Delta”—the low 
alluyial region lying along and between the Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi rivers—contains 7,000 square miles. Coast line on 
Mississippi Sound, 85 miles; water frontage on Mississippi 
River, 500 miles. Mississippi drains a large portion of State— 
with Yazoo, Tallahatchie, Yalobusha, and others, furnishes 
a large amount of navigable waterway. 


Forests.—Nearly one-half the State is still under forest, 
Yazoo Delta alone contains over 4,000,000 acres of land, covered 
by a dense growth of timber. Standing timber estimated at 
75,000,000,000 feet. Oak, cypress, pine, and black walnut, with 
numerous other varieties of wood, furnish unlimited supplies 
of raw materials for manufactures. The lumber interests are 
growing rapidly, the value of these exports for May,1896, being 
$270,000. 

Climate nearly sub-tropical. Summers long—heat tempered 
by sea breezes in south and variable winds prevailing through- 
out the State. Winters colder than those in same latitude on 
Atlantic Coast, but only in exceptional seasons does frost 
occur.in south. Mean annual rainfall at Vicksburg, 55.7 inches; 
mean annual temperature, 65.9 deg.; highest, 101 deg.; lowest, 
3 deg. above. 

Agriculture the chief industry ; engages over 80 per cent 
entire working population. Mississippi ranks next to Texas 
in production.and value of cotton. Other staple productions 
are corn and sweet potatoes, corn ranking second in impor- 
tance to cotton. Rice and sugar cane are grown in the south. 
Hay, oats, flax, tobacco, and wool are also largely produced. 
Truck-farming is an important and growing industry. Straw- 
berries, melons, and vegetables are produced for Northern 
markets. The cultivation of jute promises to be a successful 
and profitable pursuit. Land under cultivation, 1896, 6,849,390 
acres; average size of farms, 122 acres. Productions and values, 
1896: Corn, 27,973,390 bushels, value $12,308,292; oats, 1,559,273 
bushels, $703,680; hay, 61,656 acres, yield 83,236 tons, $787,413; 
potatoes, 5.886 acres, 412,020 bushels, $255,452. Acres under 
cotton, 1897, 2,778,610; product, 1,524,771 bales; total value, 
$14,160,570. 


Horticulture.—Orchard products of Western Mississippi 
long famous for superior qualities, especially peaches and 
pears; industry has attained new prominence, large areas 
being deyoted to extension of orchards. Plums, pears, apri- 
cots, grapes, nectarines, and peaches, with many varieties of 
apples, may be grown successfully throughout the State. In 
the Gulf region oranges, figs, and olives reach perfection. 
Large quantities of figs are canned; culture of figs and pome- 
granates is a growing source of wealth. Pecan culture also 
becoming a profitable industry. 


Live Stock.—Exccllent pasturage abounds throughout the 
State. During the past decade live stock and dairying have re- 
ceived constantly increasing attention. Native cattle have 
been greatly improved, and numerous herds of full-blooded 
Jersey and other fine cattle are to be found. Dairy-farming 
has become a profitable industry; native milk and butter 
now constitute important articles of trade. Number and 
value of farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 199,482, value 
$7,061,779; mules, 162,432, $8,029,440; sheep, 266,356, $372,898; 


milch cows, 267,657, $3,974,706; other cattle, 370,876, $3,082,348 ; 


swine, 1,919,019, $5,432,741. Wool clip, 1897, 1,145,024 pounds. 


Fisheries.—Commercial fishing conducted in interior 
waters and along the Gulf Coast. Salt and fresh water fish 
abundant; ainong the more important are trout, red snapper, 
blue fish, pompano, Spanish mackerel, and shad. Oysters, 
shrimp, and soft and hard shell crabs are abundant and are an 
important source of wealth. Diamond-back terrapin are 
foundin the marshes. The canning of oysters and shrimp is 
a growing and profitable pursuit. Yearly output, about 5,000,000 
cans of oysters and 500,000 cans of shrimp. Gulf fish of superior 
quality; fisheries constitute an important industry, employing 
about 1,800 persons. 


Manutactures as a whole are as yet of minor impor- 
tance. Production of cotton goods, cotton-seed oil and meal, 
and sawing and planing of lwnber the chief industrial pursuits. 
Production of nayal stores—tar, rosin, and turpentine—an 
increasing source of wealth. Brick and tile, and agricultural 
implement manufactories, and flouring mills offer employment 
to increasing numbers. January, 1899, 7 cotton mills were in 
operation; number Jooms, 1,770; spindles, 65,892. Value of all 
clay productions, 1896, $224,809. Value of common brick, $208,- 
109 ; pressed, $12,400 ; firebrick, $2,000; drain tile, $500; pottery, 
$1,000. Distilled spirits, Mississippi and Louisiana, 1897-8, 734,135 
gallons; fermented liquor, 247,617 barrels. 


Population.—Ranked twentieth in 1800; twenty-second 
in 1830; fourteenth, 1860; twenty-first, 1890. Total population 
in_ 1800, 8,850; 1830, 136,621; 1860, 791,305 ; 1890, 1,289,600. Male, 
649,687; female, 639,913; native, 1,281,648 ; foreign, 7,952; white, 


544,851; colored, 744,749; Africans, 742,559; Chinese, 147; 
ae Ig) 7; Indians, 2.036. Estimated population for 1899, 
1,550,000. 


Cities.— Vicksburg, metropolis of the State and chiet city 
on Mississippi River between Memphis and New Orleans; has 
large export trade in cotton and important and growing manu- 
factures ; population, 1890, 13,373. Jackson, the capital, on the 
Pear] River, 183 miles uorth of New Orleans ; important railway 
and manufacturing center, with a large trade in cotton; popu- 
lation, 5,920. Natchez, on the Mississippi River, one of the 
oldest towns in the State; principal industry, cotton, has large 
export trade; population, 10,101. Meridian, a leading railway 
center, with important manufactures; population, 10,624. 
Greenville, popularly known as the‘ Queen City of the Delta;” 
railway center and important river port in the great cotton 
region; has large cotton-seed oil and saw and planing mills, 
and ice and brick manufactories; population, §,658. 


Railways.—First railroad built, 1840. Number of miles 
in operation, 1850, 75; 1860, 862; 1870, 990; 1880, 1,127; 1891, 2,471; 
June, 1897, 2,594.77 miles, averaging 17.66 to each 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. January, 1898, 2,645.08 miles. 


Education.—Public school enrollment, 1894-5, 350,615; 
private, 21,208; school age, 5-21; expenditure, $1,272,500. Public 
high schools, 81; private secondary schools, 59. Among educa- 
tiona institutions are: University of Mississippi, organized 
1844, Oxford; Public Normal Schools at Holly Springs (colored), 
Ackerman, Louisville, Plattsburg, Sherman, Troy, and Wal- 
nutgrove ; Alcorn Educational and Mechanical College, for 
colored boys; Agricultural and Mechanical College, Starkvilie; 
Tougaloo University, with normal, industrial, model, inter- 
mediate, and primary departments, instructing colored students 
mostly; Mississippi College, Clinton: Shaw University, Holly 
Springs; Pass Christian College; Madison College, Sharon. 


Political.—General elections, quadrennial, Tuesday after 
first Monday in November; number of Senators, 45; Repre- 
sentatives, 178; sessions biennial, in even-numbered years; 
meets Tuesday after first Monday in January; limit of session, 
30 days; ternt of Senators and Representatives, 4 years. Num- 
ber of electoral votes, 9. Voters must be actual citizens, 
residents of State 2 years; county, town, and precinct 1 year; 
registration required ; ballot reform. Idiots, insane, criminals, 
Indians not taxed, and delinquent taxpayers excluded. 


Legal Holidays,—January 1, July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. : 


Legal.—sStatutes of limitation: Judgments, 7 years; open 
accounts, verbal contracts, 3; notes, 6; redemption of tax sales, 
2 years. Legal interest rate, 6 per cent; by contract, 10, 
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KENTUCKY — 


TENNESSEE. 


KENTUCKY. **Blue Grass State.” 


Indian origin—At the head of the river. 

Historical.— Earliest explorations by John Findlay, 1767. 
First visited by Daniel Boone, 1769. Harrodsburg, first settle- 
ment, founded 1774; Boonesboro laid out, April, 1775; became 
a county of Virginia, 1776; part of United States Territory 
south of the Ohio, 1790. Adimitted as a State, June 1, 1792; 
second State admitted after formation of Government. Four 
constitutions, 1792, 1800, 1850, and 1891. 

Area. —Total area, 40,400 square miles; land,40, 000; water,400; 
length, east to west, 458 miles; extreme width, 171. Counties, 119. 

hysical Features.—Ssurface an eleyated plain sloping 
from southeast to north and west; average elevation over 1,000 
feet; greatest, 3,500. Navigable waters form 813 miles of bound- 
ary. State contains many natural curiosities; Mammoth Caye 
most widely known. 

Climate mild-and healthful. Annual average rainfall for 
State, 48 inches. Mean annual rainfall at Louisville, 45.8 inches; 
mean annual temperature, 57.1 deg.; highest, 105 deg.; lowest, 
20 deg. below. : ; 

Agriculture a leading pursuit. Foremost State in tobacco 
and hemp. Farm products, i896: Tobacco, 229,972,482 pounds; 
hay, 924,982 tons; hemp, 8,840,717 pounds; barley, 99,067 bushels; 
grass and clover seed, 272,257. busbels. Potatoes, 1897, 2,004,268 
bushels; cotton, 207,414 pounds. Winter wheat, 1898, 15,674,000 
bushels; Oats, 12,981,000; corn, 82,264,000. Apples, peaches, 
grapes, and small fruits abundant. 

Live Stock.—Breeding of fine cattle, horses, and mules 
an important industry; Kentucky famous for its trotting 
and running horses. Value of thoroughbreds, 1897, $717,483. 
Number of farm animals, 1898, 3,275,839, value $36,940,713. Wool 
clip, 3,085,655 pounds. 

Manutactures show notable advance. State first in out- 
put of fine whiskies—1897, 17,470,887 gallons; second in chewing 
and smoking tobacco. Jeans, agriculturalimplements, leather, 
and cement next. Value of all products, 1890, $126,719,857. Lou- 
isville products alone, 1897, nearly $50,000,000 — leather, 12,000,000 
pounds, jeans, 7,000,000 yards; cement, 2,000,000 barrels; flour, 


Minerals,—Coal most important; area, 15,680 square miles 
—eastern field, 11,180; western, 4,500. Output, 1897, 3,602,097 tons. 
Fields rich in cannel coal. Value of iron ore, 1896, $38,256; out- 
put of natural gas, $99,000. Gold, silver, and zinc found. Vast 
beds of onyx, sandstone, and limestone exist. Mineral springs 
numerous; many are famous health resorts. 

Population, 1790, 73,677; 1890, 1,858,635. Male, 942,758; female, 
915,877; native, 1,799,279; foreign, 59,356; white, 1,590,462; colored, 
268,173. Population, 1899, 2,200,000. 

Cities.—Louwisville, chief city in State and largest tobacco 
market in Union; population, 1899, 225,000. Covington, popula- 
tion, 50,000. Nezoport, population, 32,000; on Ohio River opposite 
Cincinnati. Lexington, chief railroad center of interior Ken- 
tucky; population, 21,567. Frankfort, capital; large trade in 
tobacco, whiskey, and lumber; population, 10,000. Bowling 
Green, largest city in Southern Kentucky; large export trade 
in mules and fine horses; population, 10,000. 

Railways.— First railway — Lexington to Frankfort — 15 
miles, completed 1835. Mileage, 1850, 78; 1860, 534; 1880, 1,530; 1890, 
2,946; 1898, 3,086. 

Education.— Enrollment in public schools, 1895-6, 400,126; 
expenditure, $2,919,045. School age, 6-20; compulsory school 
law, age, 7-14. Educational institutions: Georgetown College, 
Georgetown; Central University, Richmond; Centre College, 
Danville; Kentucky University, and State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College—its farm the home of Henry Olay, Lexing- 
ton; Normal School for Colored, Frankfort, 

Political. —Number of Senators, 88; Representatives, 100; 
term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Electoral 
votes, 13. Voters must be actual citizens; residents of State 1 
yen, county and town 6 months, precinct 60 days; limited regis- 

ration. 

Legal Holidays.— February 22, July 4, first Monday in 
September, Thanksgiving, December 25, and public fast days. 

Legal.— Statutes of limitation: Judgments, written con- 
tracts except negotiable instruments, 15 years; verbal contracts, 
negutiable instruments, 5; merchants’ accounts, 2. nedemp- 
tion of tax sale made by paying 15 per cent penalty on tax 
and additional 30 per cent interest per annum from sale. Legal 
interest, 6 per cent. 


400,000 barrels; agricultural implements, 400,000. 
Tén-ne-see’. 


TENNESSEE. ** Volunteer State.’’ 


Indian — signifies, ‘ River of big bend.” 

Historical. -Permanent colony established at Fort Lou- 
don, on Little Tennessee River, 1756. Leading settlements by 
colonists from Virginia and North Carolina 1769. Territory 
of Tennessee formed 1794; admitted as a State June 1, 1796, 
third State to enter Union after adoption of Federal Constitu- 
tion. Scene of many important events of Civil War. Seceded 
February, 1861. Readmitted February, 1870. 

Area,.— Total area, 42,050 square miles; land, 41,750; water, 
300; extreme length, 432 miles; width, 109. Counties, 96. 

Physical Features.—Naturally divided into three parts, 
Fast, Middle, and West Tennessee. Surface mountainous in 
Hast, Alleghanies (height 5,000 to 6,000 fect), and Cumberland 
Plateau (elevation 2,000 feet); lower in Middle and West. High- 
est altitude in State, Mt. Leconte, 6,612 feet. Extent and im- 
portance of navigable waters notable ; over 2,200 miles of ayail- 
able waterway. Forest lands, 17,000,000 acres. 

Climate,.— Winters generally short and mild; summers long; 
heat tempered by general elevation of State. Rainfall plentiful. 
Mean annual rainfall at Nashville, 50.1 inches; mean annual tem- 
perature, 59.4 deg.; highest, 104 deg; lowest, 10 deg, below. 

Agriculture. — Principal products, 1898: Cotton, 118,627,281 
pounds,value 37,864,989 ; winter wheat, 11,245,000 bushels; oats, 
10,304,000; corn, 81,024,000: hay, 426,0J0 tons; tobacco, 45,000,000 
pounds; peanuts, 523,088 bushels, $523,013; sweet potatoes, 1,973,- 
625 bushels, $886,512. Value of tomatoes, strawberries, melons, 
1896, 8250,000. Apples and small fruits grown in abundance 
Value of farm animals, 1898, $34,767,542. Poultry, 1897, $6,000,000, 
Estimated value of milk, butter, and cheese, $20,000,000. Wool 
clip, 1898, 1,390,860 pounds. 

Winatictaces.c iron industries include blast furnaces, 
foundry and machine shops, rolling mills, and nail factories. 
Value of manufactured products, 1896, $80,0U0,000. Pig iron 
produced, 1897, 272,130 tons, value $2,449,170; coke, 339,202 tons, 
yalue $624,011, Aimmoniated phosphate, 1895 to 1898, 113,188 tons. 
Annual yalue of lumber, $15,000,000. 


Minerals.—Gold discovered 1831; total yield to 1895, $166,- 
105. Coal area, 5,100 square miles; output, i897, 2,888,849 tons, 
value $2,329,534. Iron belt, 5,400 square miles along Tennessee 
River; output, 1896, 535,484 tons, value 3432,932; copper, 109,987 
tons. State leads in marble for interior decoration ; Value of 
output, $381,373 ; Limestone, $157,176 ; output of phosphate rock, 
1894-8, 391,096 long tons, value $425,000. 

Population. — 1790, 35,691 ; 1890, 1,767,518. Male, 891,585 ; fe- 
male, 875,933; native, 1,747,489 ; foreign, 20,029; white, 1,336,637: 
colored, 430,88L; Africans, 43,678; Chinese, 51; Japanese, 6; 
Indians, 146. Estimated population, 1899, 2,000,000. 

Principal Cities,—Nashvilic, capital, chief center of 
manufactures and third hardwood market in the world: 
prominent educational center ; population, 1899, 100,000. Iem- 
phis, largest commercial center on Mississippi River between 
St. Louis and New Orleans; population, 110,000. Chattanooga, 
important commercial, railway, and manufacturing city; pop- 
wation, 50,000. Anowville, leading commercial and industrial 
center of East Tennessee; population, 1890, 22,030. 

Railways.— First railroad— Nashville to Chattanooga — 

completed 1853. Miles open, 1855, 466; 1865, 1,296; 1875, 1,630; 1885, 
2,151; 1898, 3,106. 
_Education.— Enrollment, 1895-6, 481,585; expenditure, $l,- 
690,750 ; school age, 6-21. Educational institutions include the 
University of Tennessee, at Knoxville ; Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, University of Nashville, and Watkins Institute, at 
Nashville. 

Political.—State elections, biennial; State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember, Senators, 33; Representatives, 99; term, 2 years; ses- 
sions biennial. Electoral votes, 12. Voters must be actual citi- 
zens, residents of State 1 year, of county 6 months; limited 
registration; ballot reform. Conyicts excluded. 

Legal Holidays.— January 1, February 22, Good Friday, 
May 30, July 4, first Monday in September, general election 
day Thanksgiving, December 25. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; open 
accounts, Contracts, 6; notes, 6; redemption of tax sales, 2 
years. Legal interest rate, 6 per cent. 
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OHIO. 


OHIO O-hi’-o. 
e ** Buckeye State.” 
a Indian—* Beautiful.” 


Hiistorical.— Earliest explorations made by French under 
La Salle about 1680. In 1748, English traders established them- 
selves near present site of Piqua. Territory claimed by both 
French and English 175163; ceded to Great Britain 1763; 
became part of United States 1:83. First permanent. settle- 
ment made at Marietta 1788. Columbia established 1788, Fort 
Washington 1789, Losantiville 1790, the three now included in 
Cincinnati. Became part of Northwest Territory 1787; admitted 
to the Union 1803; fourth State admitted after formation of 
Government; present limits established 1836. 

Area.—Total area, 41,060 square miles; land, 40,760; water, 
300; breadth, 225 miles; length, 205. Counties, 88. 


Physical Features.— General surface an undulating 
plain divided by main watershed into two unequal slopes; 
waters of the northern and smaller slope flow into Lake 
Brie; the southern into the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. State 
has alarge extent of lake and river frontage. Frontage on 
Lake Erie, 230 miles; on Ohio River, 436. Muskingum River 
navigable for 100 miles. Highest elevation, Hogue’s Hill, 
Logan County, 1,540 feet; lowest in the southwest, 440 feet; 
mean, 750 feet. 

Climate of Northern Ohio modified by influence of Lake 
Erie. Mean ayerage temperature, 48 deg. to 50 deg.; Southern 
Ohio mild and healthful, though subject to sudden and severe 
changes; average temperature, 52 deg. to 54deg. Mean annual 
rainfall at Columbus, 38.9 inches; mean annual temperature, 
52.3 deg.; highest, 103 deg.; lowest, 20 deg. below. 

Agriculture.— One of the leading agricultural States. 
In 1898 ranked third in produc.ion of winter wheat, seventh 
in corn, and eighth in oats. Area under cultivation, 1896, 
10,412,356 acres. Winter wheat, 1898, 2,182,000 acres; yield, 
86,670,000 bushels; oats, 1,098,000 acres, 32,611,000 bushels; corn, 
3,162,000 acres, 104,366,0U0 bushels; hay, 1,693,000 acres, 2,370,000 
tons; potatoes, 174,000 acres, 10,440,000 bushels. Area under 
rye, 1897, 65,684 acres, yield, 855,120 bushels; buckwheat, 14,811 
acres, 192,300 bushels; barley, 21,008 acres, 519,305 bushels; 
tobacco, 40,823 acres, 29,242,225 pounds; flax, 3,377 acres, 25,640 
bushels of seed, 1,013,301 pounds of fiber; sweet potatoes, 
1,138 acres, 78,233 bushels; broom corn, 781 acres, 317,404 pounds 
of brush. 

Horticulture, Etc.—Extensive capital invested in horti- 
culture, floriculture, and viticulture. Ohio wines rank high 
among American vintages. Orchard products, 1894: Peaches, 
788,303 bushels; pears, 215,668 bushels. Grapes, 1896, 19,667,283 
pounds. Area under orchards, 1897, 373,995 acres. Products: 
Apples, 3,958,869 bushels; peaches, 25,912 bushels; pears, 51,389 
bushels; cherries, 42,132 bushels; plums, 22,544 bushels. Area 
of vineyards, 15,350 acres; grapes harvested, 47,035,496 pounds; 
new vineyards plan 414 acres, Number of sap-bearing 
maples, 1898, 2,125,132; apple crop,.943,000 barrels. Bees, 1897, 
96,743 stands; honey, 1,701,629 pounds. = 

Live Stock, Ete.—Live stock and live stoek products of 
great value; State ranks second in number and value of swine. 
Area under pasture, 5,722,389 acres. Number and value of 
farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 666,836, $27,590,332; mileh 
cows, 729,441, $21,409,093; other cattle, 606,127, $16,463,012; mules, 
17,761, $766,482; sheep, 2,416,346, $8,274,777; hogs, 2,830,855, 
$12,737,720. Wool clip, 1898, 12,114,953 pounds. Milk sold for 
family use, 1897, 33,784,884 gallons. Butter produced, 55,644,849 
pounds; home product, 48,263,028 pounds; factory, 7,381,821 
pounds. Cheese, 18,031,341 pounds; home product, 728,898 
pounds; factory, 17,307,448 pounds. Eggs produced, 57,591,961 
dozen; shipped from State, 4,218,932 dozen. 

Fisheries.—Ohio occupies first place in Lake Erie fish- 
eries. Interest in fish culture increasing rapidly. In 1896, 
15,000,000 pike perch were hatched and liberated in Lake Erie 
waters. Black bass, marble cat, and crappies are hatched for 
inland waters. Lake Erie catch, 1896, 3,710,418 pounds; boats 
employed. 179; men, 463. Interior fisheries centered chiefly 
in Grand, Licking, Lewistown, and Loramie reservoirs, and in 
Ohio River. Total catch, 1,239,308 pounds; black bass, 185,853 
pounds. Fisheries of Grand Reservoir—largest artificial body 
of water in the world—equal in extent all others in State. 


Mannufactures,—One of the foremost manufacturing 
States. Many prominent and growing industries. Growth due 


to great natural advantages and wealth of raw material. In- 
dustrial establishments include rolling mills, agricultural 
implement, iron, and paper manufactories, glass factories, 
breweries, distilleries, etc. In 1894, 2,298 establishments report 
a combined capital of $156,210,216; value of products manufac- 
tured, $186,210,992. Capital invested in breweries, $15,444,461; 
agricultural implements, $11,054,618. Silk industry is repre- 
sented by four factories. In 1896 State ranked first in yalue of 
pottery produced; ranked second in production of pig iron. 
Output of pig iron, 1,196,326 tons; coke, 80,868 short tons, yalue, 
$208,789. Value of lime, $835,594; brick and tile, $7,050,221; 
pottery, $2,899,350—white granite, $1,127,010; porcelain, $245,000. 
Portland cement, 153,082 barrels, value $267,892. Maple sugar, 
399,420 pounds; syrup, 637,351 gallons. In 1897-8 State ranked 
third in production of distilled spirits, and fourth in fer- 
mented liquors. Output distilled spirits, 9,342,815 gallons; fer- 
mented liquor, 2,886,830 barrels. Wine, 465,656 gallons. Oleo- 
margarine, 1898, 8,795,891 pounds, 

Minerals.—Sandstone underlies over one-half the total 
area, State leads all others in value of sandstone quarried; 
limestone, quarried in thirty-two counties, second in impor- 
tance; minerals include coal, iron, glass sand, clays, salt, oil 
and gas. Coal area, 10,000 square miles; output, 1897, 12,196,943 
short tons, yalue $9,535,409. Valuable deposits of clay worked 
for pottery, earthenware, and brick. Value of limestone 
quarried, 1896, $1,399,412; sandstone, $1,679,265; salt produced, 
1,662,358 barrels, value $432,877; iron ore, 58,480 tons; crude 
petroletim, 23,941,169 barrels, value $17,693,438. Ranks third in 
production of natural gas; value of output, $1,172,400. Gyp- 
sum, 1895, 21,662 short tons; crude value,‘$13,411. 

Population.—Ranked eighteenth in 1800; fourth, 1830; third, 
1870; fourth, 1890; total population, 1800, 45,365 ; 1830, 937,903; 
1870, 2,665,260 ; 1890, 3,672,316. Male, 1,855,736; female, 1,816,580; 
native, 3,213,023; foreign, 459,293; white, 3,584,805; colored, 
87,511; Africans, 87,113; Chinese, 183; Japanese, 22; Indians, 
193. Estimated population, 1899, 4,794,816. 

Cities. — Cincinnati, metropolis of Ohio Valley, founded 
1788, has extensive trade by railroad and river; suburbs, Coy- 
ington and Newport (Ky.). Estimated population, 1899, 400,000. 
Cleveland, metropolis of Northern Ohio, settled 1796; is an 
important railroad and steamboat center; has large iron and 
steel manufactories and oil refineries; estimated population, 
1899, 402,000. Toledo, on Lake Erie, has a fine harbor; an impor- 
tant shipping and railroad center; estimated population, 1899, 
145,000. Columbus, capital, important railroad center. Popula- 
tion, 1899, 135,000. Dayton, on Great Miami River and Canal 
in the vicinity of important limestone quarries; estimated 
population, 1899, 85,000. 

Railways.— First railroad built and operated west of New 
York —Erie & Kalamazoo, Toledo to Adrian, Mich.—con- 
structed 1836. Number miles, 1840, 30: 1850, 575; 1855, 1,486; 1860, 
2,946; 1865, 3,331; 1870, 3.538; 1875, 4,461; 1880, 5,'792: 1885, 7,304; 
1890, 7,988; June, 1896, 8,726.29; January, 1898, 8,766.79, averaging 
20.8 miles to each 10,000 inhabitants. In 1896 there were 600 
miles of canals in Ohio. 

Educational.— Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 825,650: 
expenditure, $12,574,390; school age, 621; compulsory school 
law age, 8 to 14-16, unless at work; text-books may be fur- 
nished, Public high schools, 584; private secondary schools, 
58. Ohio State University, Columbus; Ohio University, 
Athens; Oberlin College, Oberlin; Miami University, Oxford. 
Public Normal Schools at Cincinnati, Cleyeland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Geneya, and Wadsworth. 

Political.—State elections annual. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in 
November; number of Senators, 37; Representatives, 112; 
term, 2 years; sessions, biennial, in odd-numbered years, first 
Monday in January; limit of session, none. Number of elec- 
toral yotes, 23. oters must be actual citizens, residents of 
State 1 year, county 60 days, town and precinct 20 days ; limited 
registration; ballot reform. Idiots, insane, and convicts, 
unless restored to citizenship, excluded. Women may yote 
on school matters. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 
4, first Monday in September, general election day, Thanks- 
giving, December 25. = 

Legal.—Judgments: Recovery of real estate, 21 years; 
written contracts, 15; unwritten, 6: personal actions, 1. Re- 
demption of tax sales, 2 years. Legal interest, 6 per cent; 
by contract, 8. 
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INDIANA. 


TIn-de-an’-ah. 


IN DIANA. ‘* Hoosier State.”’ 


Derived from “ Indian.” 


Historical.—Originally a part of New France. Visited by 
Jesuits 1672, First permanent settlement made by French at 
Vincennes 1702. Ceded to Great Britain 1763; Vincennes 
captured by Colonel Clark of Virginia 1779; ceded to United 
States 17838; became part of Northwest Territory 1787. Indians 
defeated by Harrison at Tippecanoe 1811. Indiana Territory 
organized) i800; admitted into the Union, December Il, 1816. 
State constitutions adopted 1816 and 1851, the latter having 
since been moditied. 


Avrea.—Total area, 36,350 square miles; land, 35,910; water, 
440; extreme length, 276 miles; average breadth, 145 miles. 
Counties, 92. 

Physical Features.—surface generally level and undu- 
lating, State occupying a broad table-land inclining gradually 
toward the southwest. Highest altitude in Randolph County, 
1,140 feet; lowest at mouth of Wabash, 370 feet; mean average, 
735 feet. Has 60 miles of coast line on Lake Michigan and 530 
miles of navigable river boundary. Ohio River forms entire 
southern boundary; Wabash, most important river, drains 
three-fourths of entire area. 


Climate generally healthful, but variable; northerly and 
northwesterly winds prevail in winter. Mean annual rainfall 
at Indianapolis, 43.0 inches; mean annual temperature, Earl 
deg.; highest, 101 deg.; lowest, 25 deg. below. 


Agriculture leading industry. Valleys of Wabash, White, 
and Whitewater rivers most fertile sections. In 1898 Indiana 
ranked next to Kansas in production of winter wheat, fifi h in 
corn, and seventh in oats. Acreage and yield of crops: Win- 
ter wheat, 3,012,332 acres, 51,001,080 bushels; corn, 3,915,131 acres, 
145,501,404 bushels; oats, 1,162,451 acres, 33,490,424 bushels; rye, 
62,084 acres, 948,056 bushels; barley, 11,397 acres, 136,234 bushels; 
buckwheat, 3,733 acres, 61,206 bushels; hay, 2,208,797 acres, 
3,498,208 tons; tobacco, 9,508 acres, 6,296,822 pounds; Irish 
potatoes, 66,205 acres, 4.379,044 bushels; sweet potatoes, 2,215 
acres, 150,062 bushels; sorghum, 8,851 acres; sugar beets, 1,286 
acres. 

Horticulture.—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, and small 
fruits cultivated extensively. Peach district along the Ohio 
andin southwestern and eastern sections. Wine culture be- 
gun by Swiss settlers of Vevay, 1813. Bearing apple trees, 1898, 
5,250,082; peach, 2,655,263; pear, 512,019; plum, 605,302; cherry, 
711,005; quince, 118,868: grape vines, 1,849,356. 
in nursery stock, $129,947. Acres in strawberries, 12,756; rasp- 
berries, 22,465. Fruit sold, 1897: Apples, 637,740 bushels; 
peaches, 77,998; pears, 18,987. Apple crop, 1898, 605,000 barrels. 


Live Stock.—Stock raising_and dairy farming important 
industries. Acres under pasture, including woodland, 3,506,738. 
Milk consumed and sold from dele, 129,406,908 gallons; butter, 
85,953,710 pounds; cheese, 1,279,349 pounds; poultry, 1,955,181 
dozens; eggs, 34,992,097 dozens. Number and value farm ani- 
mals, January, 1898: Horses, 613,542, value $22,166,072; mules, 
44,309, $1,796,173; sheep, 667,853, $2,361,863; milch cows, 605,916, 
$17,692,747; other cattle, 675,698, $17,060,685; swine, 1,326,961, $6,- 
857,735. ol clip, 1898, 3,862,860 pounds. 


Mannf: etuves.—The notable growth in manufacturing 
industries has been due largely to the discovery and develop- 
ment of natural gas, Among the most important manufactures 
are glass and tin plate. Number of glass factories, 1895-6, 62; 
value of products $8,742,784; 1898, $9,341,319; wages, 1895-6, $4,- 
263,051; employés numbered 9,728. Tin plate establishments, 
1895-6, 6; value of output, $2,.810.566; employés, 2,435; value of 
output, 1898, 35,354,167. Oil refineries: Petroleum, 1; linseed 
oil, 3; total value of output, $10,553,000. Product of 14 woolen 
mills valued at $1,415.298; 6 cotton mills, $1,392,980. Value of 
pottery, 1896, $128,345; total brick and tile. $2,545,980. State 
ranks fourth in production of distilled spirits; output, 1897-8, 
7,835,931 gallons; fermented liquor, 752,431 are grape wine, 
140,403 gallons; cider, 59.974 barrels; cider vinegar, 31,278 bar- 
rels. Value of agricultural implements. etc., manufactured, 
1898, $5,073,743; engines, boilers, etc., $6,095,989; furniture, $6,- 
074,262; iron and steel products, $5,653,776; paper and paper 
goods, $3,637,707; railway construction, etc., $6,537,726, wagons, 


Value of trees, 


etc., $13,609,631; meat packing, etc., $32,684,727; planing mills, 
$2,546,750. Flour, 3,951,538 barrels, value $18,769,805; corn 
flakes, 52,830,199 pounds; bicycles, sundries, and appliances, 
$2,133,638; cooperage and excelsior, $1,988,622. Maple syrup, 
110,159 gallons; maple sugar, 36,704 pounds. Approximate 
ainount of lumber produced, 273,516,690 feet; mill value, 
$1,307,355. In 1898 State ranked second in fruit and vege- 
table packing. A large pottery has recently been established 
at Brazil. 

Mineral Resources.—Coal mines, quarries of building 
stone, clay deposits, petroleum, and natural ga: wells are the 
State's most valuable resources. Salt and medicinal springs 
are found in the south. Coal measures are bituminous, includ- 
ing Indiana block—600 square miles—coking and cannel coals: 
total area, 7,000 square miles. In 1897 State ranked second in 
natural gas, fourth in petroleum, and sixth in production of 
coal. Number of coal mines, 115; output, 4,151,169 short tons; 
value $3,472,348. Area of natural gas, 2,500 square miles; value 
of output, $5,043,635. Development and output of oil -fields 
increasing steadily. Number of oil wells completed, 1,180; total 
production, 4,680,732 barrels, value $2,954,411; entire output 
from Trenton and Terre Haute wells. 

Quarries,—In 1897 State ranked sixth in clay products and 
seventh in building stone. Number of stone quarries, 37; area, 
9.194 acres; stone quarried, 30,079 carloads; employés, 4,386. In 
1896, Indiana ranked next to Pennsylvania in total value of 
limestone, but first in value of stone fey building and road- 


making; total value of output, 31,658,499; for roadmaking, 
$1,337,530. Value of odlitic limestone output, 1897, $2,300,000. 


Population.—Ranked twenty-first in 1800; eighth in 1890. 
Total population in 1800, 5,641; 1890, 2,192,404. Male, 1,118,347; 
female, 1,074,097; native, 2,046,199; foreign, 146,205; white, 2,146,736; 
colored, 45,668; Africans, 45,215; Chinese, 92; Japanese, 18; In- 
dians, 343. Estimated population, 1899, 2,900,000. 

Cities.—/ndianapolis, capital and metropolis, one of most 
important distributing points in Centrai States; chief indus- 
tries, meat packing and manufactures of iron, furniture, 
wagons, and bicycles. Estimated population, 1899, 194,000. 
Evansville, second city in size, commercial center of south- 
western part of State; has important manufactures; population, 
1890, 50,756. Ft. Wayne, on the Maumee, leading manufactur- 
ing and business center of Northeastern Indiana, Estimated 
population, 1899, 50,000. Terre Hawte, commercial manufac- 
turing and educational center; population, 1890, 30,217. Nevo 
Albany, flourishing manufacturing town; large glass manufac- 
tories; population, 21,059. Sowth Bend, important manufactur- 
ing town on St. Joseph River; population, 21,819. 


Railways.—Miles in operation, 1846, 22; 1850, 111; 1855, 1,46; 
1860, 2,163; 1865, 2,217; 1870, 3,177; 1875, 3,963; 1880, 4,373; 1885, 5,614; 
1890, 6,106; June, 1896, 6,373; January, 1898, 6,421.37 miles. Total 
number of passengers carried, 34,993,902. 


Education.—Common school system in operation since 
1853. Public school enrollment, 1898, 562,061; school buildings, 
9,854; vale $22,526,491; compulsory school age, 8-14. Text-books 
furnished to indigent children. Purdue University, Lafayette; 
opened 1874; State University, Bloomington, opened 1824; Earl- 
ham College Richmond; University of Notre Dame, South 
Bend; Public Normal Schools at Indianapolis, Lexington, and 
Terre Haute. 

Political,—State elections, biennial. State. congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday.in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 50; Representatives, 100; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years, Thursday after first Monday 
in January; limit of session, 61 days; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 15. 
Voters must be citizens or declared intention, residents of 
State 6 months, county and town 60 days, precinct 30 days; 
registration not required; ballot reform. Conyicts excluded. 
Limited woman suffrage. 


Legal Holidays.—January |, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, December 25, public 
fast, and election. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Personal actions, 2 years; 
open accounts. contracts not in writing, 6; promissory notes, 
written evidence of debt, 10; other written contracts, judg- 
ments, real actions, 2. Redemption of tax sale, 2 years. 
Legal interest, 6 per cent; by contract, 8. 
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ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS. eects or Sucker State.” 


From Indian ‘Illini,’ men, and French, “ois,” tribe of men. 


Historical,—Eighth State admitted into the Union. First 
visited by Marquette and Joliet in 1673. Fort St. Louis 
founded by LaSalle in 1679. French settled at Cahokia and 
Kaskaskia, 1682; ceded to Great Britain 1763, United States 
1783; became part of Northwest Territory 1787, Indiana Terri- 
tory 1800. Illinois Territory organized 1809; State admitted to 
the Union 1818; Kaskaskia fi capital; se of government 
remoyed to Vandalia 1818, to Springfield 1837. Black Hawk 
War 1832. Mormon troubles 1840-4. Second constitution 
adopted 1818, present constitution ratified 1870, 

Area.—Total area, 56,650 square miles; land, 56,000; water, 
650; greatest length, 385 miles; breadth, 218. Counties, 102. 

Physical Features.—One of the most leyel States in the 
Union. Occupies a great plain, sloping almost imperceptibly 
from highest section in north on Lake Michigan to southern 
extreme, 350 feet above sea level. Greatest elevation in Jo 
Daviess County, 1,150 feet; average for State, 500 feet. Mis- 
sissippi River forms entire western boundary; extent of front- 
age, 100 miles; Wabash River on the east and Ohio on the 
south. Illinois has 4,000 miles of navigable streams; Illinois 
River the largest within the State. Important artificial water- 
way Chicago Drainage Canal, Chicago to Joliet, 40 miles— 
affording Lake Michigan an outlet to Mississippi River 
through channel of [linois, rapidly approaching completion. 
Estimated minimum discharge, 300,000 cubic feet per minute; 
maximum, 609,000 cubic feet. Cost of work, $30,000,000. Coast 
line on Lake Michigan, 60 miles. 


Climate, throughout the State, generally healthful and 
bracing. Mean annual rainfall at Springfield, 38.0 inches; 
mean annual temperature, 52.8 deg.; highest temperature, 102 
deg.; lowest, 22 deg. below. Mean annual rainfall, Chicago, 
37.57 inches; mean annual temperature, 49.4 deg.; January, 25.5 
deg.; July, 72.9 deg. Annual rainfall, Cairo, 46.74 inches; tem- 
perature, 57.8 deg. 

Agriculture.—State has 42,000 square miles of land suited 
to growth of cereals. Ranks next to Lowa in production of 
corn and oats. Winter wheat largely cultivated in south and 
southwest; central sections produce most corn. Soil espe- 
cially adapted to culture of sugar beet; beet-sugar factory,with 
acapacity of 700 tons, established at Pekin. Area and yield of 
farm products, 1898: Corn, 7,557,000 acres, 204,039,000 bushels; 
oats, 3,673,000 acres, 89,620,000 bushels; winter wheat, 1,925,000 
acres, 18,865,000 bushels; spring wheat, 84,000 acres, 924,000 
bushels; Irish potatoes, 153,000 acres, 9,945,000 bushels; sweet 
potatoes, 8,074 acres, 360,116 bushels, value $143,350; broom 
corn, 23,976 acres, 15,780,000 pounds, value $131,705; hay, 2,099,000 
acres, 3,358,000 tons. Honey, 689,446 pounds, value $82,480; 
number of hives, 62,054. 


Horticulture established 1840-50. One of the foremost 
States engaged in the industry. Most productive fruit areas 
are toward the southernsection. Yield and value of fruit prod- 
ucts, 1898: Apples, 1,033,484 bushels, value $1,115,086; peaches, 
213,392 bushels, $125,496; pears, 11,285 bushels, $7,908; grapes, 
1,018 acres, 1,352,943 pounds, $28,011. Value of strawberries, 
$45,849; watermelons, $20,773. 


Live Stock and Dairy.—Area under pasture, 4,669,270 
acres. Number and yalue of farm animals, January, 1898: 
Horses, 1,040,767, value $37,519,129; mules, 86,553, $3,470,277; sheep, 
601,168, $2,065,914; milch cows, 1,003,218, $32,955,711; other cattle, 
1,304,192, $36,150,911; swine, 2,159,425, $12,019,360. Total value, 
$124,181,302. Wool clip, 3,644,582 pounds. Value of poultry sold, 
$1,155,802; eggs, $979,679, milk sold, 144,513,107 gallons, value 
$16,178,881; cream, 2,435,184 gallons, value $1,367,421; butter, 
15,682,179 pounds, value $2,892,489; cheese, 1,198,169 pounds, value 
$139,202. 

Fisheries.—The large water-courses within the State or 
along its boundaries afford an abundant and varied supply of 
food-fishes. Among the interior States Illinois Jeads all others 
in extent and value of fisheries. Ranks first in fishing popu- 
lation, capital invested, and extent and value of catch. Num- 
ber of persons employed, 1,650; capital invested, $156,000; catch, 
11,500,000 pounds; value $333,000. 

Manufactures.— Chief manufacturing cities of Dlinois 
are Chicago, Aurora, Elgin, Joliet, Bloomington, and Spring- 
field. In 1895 State Inspectors visited 4,540 establishments, 


Si 


ry 


.enth in 1850; fourth in 188,and third in 1890. 


employing 190,369 persons. Total yalue ot manufactured 
products of Chicago, 1891, was about $500,000,000. Among the 
manufactures are classed extensive meat-packing, lard, and but- 
terine industries. In 1898 there were 20,835,316 pounds of oleo- 
margerine manufactured. State leads all others in manufac- 
ture of distilled spirits; product, 1898, 29,157,652 gallons; ranks 
third in fermented liquor; product, 3,601,163 barrels; wine prod- 
uct, 91,207 gallons, value $80,033; sorghum syrup, 887,257 gal- 
lons; value $289,310. Dllinois one of the foremost States in 
production of steel; output of Bessemer steel ingots, 1896, 
450,105 long tons; rails, 311,347 long tons; wire nails, Indiana 
and Illinois, 1,391,910 kegs. Ranks fourth in production of pig 
iron, Output 925,239 tons. Value of brick and tile, $5,441,765; 
common brick, $2,831,752; terra cotta, $720,10U; fire proofing, 
$218,315; pottery, $421,482; lime, $145,294. 

Minerals.— Coal first discovered near Ottawa, 1698. Illi- 
nois second only to Pennsylvania ix production of bituminous 
coal; area, 37,000 square miles. Nuraber of counties producing 
coal, in 1897, 50; mines and openings, 853; total output of all 
mines, 20,072,758 short tons; number of shipping mines, 310; out- 
put, 19,386,573 tons; output of local mines, 686,155 tons; total tons 
of lump coal, 14,672,241. Aggregate home value of total prod- 
uct, $14,472,529. . Total number of employés, 33,788. In 1896 I1li- 
nois ranked fifth in total value of limestone and second in value 
of limestone for building purposes; total value, $1,261,359; sand- 
stone, $15,061. Petroleum, 250 barrels, value $1,250; spelter, 
Indiana, and Illinois, 36,173 short tons. 

Population.—Ranked twenty-fourth in 1810 and 1820; eley- 
Total popula- 
tion, 1810, 12,282; 1850, 851,470; 1880, 3,077,871: 1890, 3,826,351. 
Male, 1,972,308; female, 1,854.043; native, 2,984,004; foreign, 
842,347; white, 3,768,472; colored, 57,879; Africans, 57,028; Chinese, 
740; Japanese, 14; Indians, 97. Estimated population for 1899, 
5,750,000. ; 

Cities.— Chicago, situated on Lake Michigan, is the me- 
tropolis of Illinois and second city in size in the United States; 
has avast lake commerce and large export trade by rail; 
extensive manufacturing industries. Estimated population, 
1899, 1,950,000; area, 189 square miles. Springfield, capital, 
has manufactures of woolens, paper, pulp, iron, and steel 
goods, etc.; center of coal industry. Estimated population, 
1899, 33,000. Peoria, second city in size, has an extensive grain 
trade; chief industries, distilling and manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements and glucose. Estimated population, 1899, 
70,000. Quiney, estimated population, 1899, 45,000. Rochford, 
estimated population, 35,000. 


Railways.—llinois ranks first in railway mileage. State 
has 6 per cent of total mileage of United States. Number of 
miles of railway in 1850, 111: 1860, 2,790; 1870, 4,823; 1880, 7,851; 
1890, 10,115.90; 1895, 10,620.19; January, 1898, 10,785.48. Number 
of miles per 100 square miles of territory, 19.15; per 10,000 
inhabitants, 25.04. 


Education.— School system founded 1855; township high 
schools first established 1867. Public school enrollment. 1896-7, 
920,425; private, 138,512; expenditure, $16,335,550. School age, 
621; compulsory school age, 7-14. ‘'ext-books furnished to 
indigent children. Public high schools, 327. Public Normal 
Schools at Carbondale, Normal, DeKalb, and Charleston. 
Northwestern University, Evanston; University of Chicago, 
opened 1893; University of Dlinois, Urbana. 


Political.—State. congressional, and presidential elections 
Tuesday atter first Monday in November; number of Senators, 
51; Representatives, 153; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered 
years, meeting Wednesday after first Monday in January; limit 
of session, none; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 
2years. Electoral yotes, 24. Voters must be actual citizens; 
residents of State 1 year, of county 90 days, town and precinct 
30 days; registration required; ballot reform; convicts, unless 
pardoned, excluded. Women vote on eo matters. 


Legal Holidays.— January 1, February 12, February 22. 
May 380, July 4, first Monday in September, any day appointed 
by Governor or President for Fast or Thanksgiving, Decem- 
ber 25. If Sunday, then Monday is holiday. Notes payable 
on Saturday. 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, actions for 
recovery of land, wrilten evidence of indebtedness, 10 years; 
unwritten contracts, personal actions, 5; redemption. of tax 
sales, 2 years. Legal interest, 5 per cent; by contract, 7; usury 
forfeits entire interest, 
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MICHIGAN. ** Wolverine State.” 


Indian—signifies ‘‘ Great Sea.” 


Historical.—Explored by Champlain 1615. Colonized by 
Jesuit missionaries under leadership of Marquette, at Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1668. French formed treaty of friendship with 
Indians and took formal possession of country 1671; ceded it 
to Great Britain 1763; British held territory after the Reyo- 
lution until 1796. Detroit founded 1701. Michigan formed part 
of the Northwest Territory, organized 1787; became a part 
of Indiana Territory 1802; Michigan Territory formed 1805. 
Scene of active warfare during War of 1812-15; Detroit sur- 
rendered to British 1812; abandoned by them 1813. Michigan 
became a State, January 26, 18837—the twenty-sixth State; 
thirteenth admitted under the Constitution. Present Con- 
stitution adopted 1850. 4 

Area.—Total area, 58,915 square miles; land, 36,819,000 acres, 
or 57,430 square miles; water, 1,485 square miles. Average 
width of Lower Peninsula, 200 miles; length north to south, 
300. Upper Peninsula—area, 22,580 square miles; length east to 
west, 318 miles; width, 30 to 164 miles. Tota: number of coun- 
ties in State, 85. 

Physical Features.— State consists naturally of two 
peninsulas separated by Straits of Mackinac— width four 
miles—and surrounded in great part by Lakes Superior, Huron, 
and Michigan. Entire coast line, 1,600 miles. Surface of Up- 
per Peninsula rugged and mountainous, especially in the west; 
eastern portion heavily timbered or covered with grasses, and 
interspersed with numerous lakes; the Tahquamenon, the 
largest river, enters Lake Superior from the east. Numerous 
streams in the west contain many falls and rapids, affording 
much valuable water-power. Menominee River largest and 
most important; Michigamme and Sturgeon next in impor- 
tance. Highest elevation Porcupine Mountain, 2,023 feet. Sur- 
face of Lower Peninsula generally undulating; in the south 
and .west are prairie lands; northern portion hilly; highest 
elevation 574 feet; lakes and streams abound; principal rivers, 
Muskegon, Grand, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, and Saginaw; all 
furnish much valuable water-power, largely utilized. State 
has many natural lake harbors. Michigan includes a large 
number of islands, chief of which are Isle Royale and Grand 
Island in Lake Superior; Drummond and Sugar, Lake Huron, 
and the Manitou group, Lake Michigan. Throughout the 
islands, shores, and inland lakes are located many attractive 
and notable summer resorts. 

Forests and Lumber.—Forests one of the most impor- 
tant sources of wealth. State leads all others in lumber indus- 
try; interests have chiefly centered in Lower Peninsula, which 
contained most extensive pine forests in the country, with 
large tracts of cedarand hardwoods. Four-fifths of entire area 
of Upper Peninsula heavily timbered. Pine and white cedar cut 
extensively. The large and valuable tracts of hardwoods 
practically utitouched; spruce and white poplar furnish wood 
pulp for extensive paper manufactures, and some maple and 
birch are cut. Among the leading lumber centers of Lower 
Peninsula are Bay City, Saginaw, Muskegon, Manistee, and 
Traverse City; Upper Peninsula—Menominee, Escanaba, Man- 
istique, St. Ignace, Ford River, and Munising. Estimated 
amount of standing timber in pine and hemlock 1896, 18 billion 
feet; white pine, 6 billion. Lumber production 1895, 2,731,029,535 
feet; shingles, 1,360,535,500 feet. Other forest products pro- 
duced in large quantities are tan-bark, bark extract, charcoal, 
and potash. Latest reports give value of lumber products 
$63,141,189; other products, 85,909,584. 

Climate of Lower Peninsula greatly influenced by surround- 
ing lakes; winters milder than in States in same latitude on 
west side of Lake Michigan. Climate of Northern Peninsula 
cold and rigorous, but more uniform than in Lower Peninsula, 
where sudden changes are not rare; atmosphere clear, bracing, 
and invigorating. Healthfulness of region attracts many vis- 
Itors afflicted with bronchial and pulmonary diseases, Rain- 
fall abundant and very evenly distributed throughout the year. 
Mean annual temperature: Detroit, 48.3 deg.; highest, 101 deg.; 
lowest, 24 deg. below; annual rainfall, 32.3 inches. Highest 
temperature: Marquette, 100 deg.; lowest, 27 deg. below; pre- 
cipitation, 32.4 inches. 

Agriculture the leading occupation in Lower Peninsula. 
In Upper Peninsula industry has received less attention, but 
number of farms and cultivated area are steadily increasing. 
Total number of farms in State, 1898, 148,928; total area, 13,250,353 


acres; average number of acres in each farm, 88.97. Area of 
improved land, 9,026,820 acres; unimproved, 4,223,533 acres. 
All cereals yield abundantly in the Lower Peninsula, and, with 
the exception of corn, are grown successfully in Upper Penin- 
sula. Root crops of superior quality are produced in large 
quantities. Michigan is especially famous for potatoes grown, 
particularly those from Lake Superior and Grand Traverse 
Bay regions. Culture of sugar beet has proven highly success- 
ful; industry extending rapidly. Area devoted to beet culture, 
1898, 3,100 acres; yield, 3,125 tons; estimated area, 1899, 19,500 
acres. In 1898 Michigan ranked fourth in production of winter 
wheat, andninth in oats. Other products include flax, hops, 
and sorghum. Maple sugar, 1896, 47,205 pounds; bounty on same 
$826.07. Farm products, 1898; winter wheat, 1,750,000 acres, 
34,475 000 bushels; spring wheat, 30,000 acres, 501000 bushels; 
corn, 1,234,000 acres, 34,552,000 bushels; oats 956,000 acres, 
25,533,000 bushels; hay, 1,286,000 acres, 1,800,000 tons; potatoes, 
235,000 acres, 16,450,000 bushels; rye, 1897, 239,871 acres, 3,313,840 
bushels; beans, 118,228 acres, 1,765,175 bushels. 

Horticulture one of the most profitable industries in the 

State. Soil and climate of the Lower Peninsula adapted to the 
cultivation of all orchard and garden fruits of the temperate 
zone. ‘Fruit Belt’? comprises particularly the western coun- 
ties bordering on Lake Michigan, where peaches are largely 
grown Apples the most important crop; pears, plums, and 
cherries abundant; grapes flourish throughout the State. Ber- 
ries yield large annual crops; constantly increasing areas de- 
yvoted.to the culture; strawberry ranks first; raspberry, red 
and black, and blackberry following. Cranberry acreage 
large, especially around St. Joseph. Market gardening, truck 
farming, commercial floriculture, and the nursery industry 
important and growing pursuits. In 1898 State ranked first in 
production of apples; product, 5,023,000 barrels. Area under 
apple orchards, 1898, 219,544 acres; peach orchards, 53,128 acres. 
In the Upper Peninsula small fruits yield abundantly and tree 
fruits do well. 
» Live Stock.—Number and value of farm animals, Janu- 
ary, 1898: Horses, 418,786, $19,446,741; sheep, 1,355,391, $4,695,075; 
miich cows, 454,561, $14,023,207; other cattle, 348,505, $8,062,319; 
swine, 727,757, $4,148,943; mules. 2,756, 127,969. Wool clip, 
washed and unwashed, 1898, 8,856,122 pounds; scoured, 4,162,377 
pounds. 

Fisheries.—Commercial fisheries of Michigan among the 
most important in the country Industry employs 5,000 men; 
annual catch nearly 35,000,000 pounds. Whitefish and lake 
trout most valuable of food-fish taken; other important vari- 
eties found in the bordering lakes and inland waters are stur- 
geon, bass, pickerel, brook trout, and grayling. Latest reports 
give total catch for year 33,714,868 pounds, value $1,058,028; 
whitefish, 8,110,387 pounds, value $351,196; lake trout, 9,132,770 
pounds, $375,202; herring, 7,822,900 pounds, $117,819; sturgeon, 
831,606 pounds, $34,188. Fish culture, under management of 
State Fish Commission, has become an important enterprise. 
State has four hatching stations located at Detroit, Paris, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Glenwood. Over 900 streams between 
Petoskey and Saginaw have been stocked with brook trout. 
Whitefish hatchery at Detroit most extensive in world. Up 
to 1898, Commission had distributed 935,885,314 fry of which 
740,965,500 were whitefish. 

Manufactures chiefly lumber, salt, furniture, agricul- 
tural implements, carriages, wagons, sash, doors, flour, etc.; 
shipbuilding an important factor in industries of State. Latest 
reports give total value of manufactured articles as, $277,896.- 
706. Lumber the most prominent of the manufacturing in- 
terests. Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota produce over 
one-third the total output of the United States, Michigan pro- 
duction equaling that of Wisconsin and Minnesota combined. 
Furniture manufactories among the most extensive in the 
country. Manufacture of salt an important industry. First 
salt made in 1860; output of State to and including 1896, 70,851,- 
377 barrels; annual production for ten years has exceeded 
3,500,000 barrels. Output of pig iron, 1896, 149,511 tons; fur- 
naces in blast, January, 1898,5. Value brick and tile manu- 
factured, $985,255; common brick, $590,095; pressed, $13,827; 
vitrified paving brick, $40,750; drain tile, $225,293. Pottery $20,- 
150; Portland cement, 4,000 barrels, value $7,000. Rectified 
spirits, 1897-8, 299,900 gallons; fermented liquor, 792,647 barrels. 
Number of silk factories, 1898, 2. Beet sugar factory at Bay 
City; eight new factories in process of erection. Production 
of beet sugar, 1898, 1,432,500 pounds, value $252,286. 

Minerals,—Michigan has an inexhaustible store of min- 
eral wealth. Iron ores lead in importance, State excelling all 
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MICHIGAN. 


others in production. Iron country consists of three well- 
defined districts—Marquette, Menominee, and Gogebic ranges; 
deposits lie in western half of Northern Peninsula, ranges 
trending nearly east and west. First shipments of iron ore 
made in 1856. ‘Total output of iron ore, 1895, 5,812,444 tons; 
1896, 5,706,736 tons or 35.65 per cent of total product of United 
States. In 1892, 28 mines in Marquette range produced 2,666,- 
856 tons of ore; 29 mines in Menominee, 2,261,499 tons; Gogebic 
mines in Michigan, 2,568,229 tons. Copper mines in State next 
in importance to the iron. Mineral or Copper range extends 
from Keweenaw Point, Northern Peninsula, southwesterly 
parallel with Lake Superior. District contains some of the 
richest copper mines in the world; Lake Superior ores, unex- 
celled in quality, command the highest prices in home and 
foreign markets. First mention of Lake Superior copper 
mines made by Legarde 1636. Attention first directed to Isle 
Royale 1640. First attempts at copper mining 1770-2. Lake 
Superior region first visited by Dr. Houghton 1830. Organi- 
zation of companies and location of permits began in 1842. 
Lake Portage region explored 1846-7, became prominent 1860. 
Mining on Ontonagon range began in 1843; operations and out- 
put unimportant until 1847. In 1855 district yielded largest 
mass of native copper that has ever been discovered; weight 
of nugget over 563 tons; value over $500,000. Calumet and 
Hecla, the largest and richest copper mines in the world, dis- 
covered 1866. Up to 1898 Lake Superior copper mines pro- 
duced 2,880,722,000 pounds of refined copper; output 1892, 107,- 
200,000 pounds, value $12,864,000; 1898, 153,660,000 pounds. Mich- 
igan output excelled only by that of Montana. Coal area, 
6,700 square miles; mines, 1897, 13; total product, 223,592 short 
tons; value $825,416. Salt wells opened in Saginaw Valley 
1859; first salt made 1860; nine counties now produce fine salt. 
Gold first discovered 1881, near Ishpeming, regular mining 
begun 1882; gross product up to 1892, $484,906. Vein discovered 
at Michipicoten 1897. Silver frequently occurs with copper 
harrves Output of gypsum, 1896, 67,634 short tons, value 
$146,424. 

Building Stones.—Large quantities of sandstone, unsur- 
passed for puilding purposes, are found along Lake Superior 
coast; output of Upper Peninsula, 1892, over 562,000 cubic feet. 
Beautiful serpentines are quarried near Marquette. Lime- 
stone, granite, mica, marble, glass sand, and asbestos deposits 
are found. Brick and tile clays exist throughout the State, 
and are largely utilized. Total value of limestone, 1896, $109,- 
427; used_ for road-making, $43,678; sandstone, $111,321. 

Population.—Total population, 1810, 4,762; 1840, 212,267; 
1860, 749,113; 1890, 2,093,889. _ Male, 1,091,780; female, 1,002,109; 
native, 1,550,009; foreign, 543,880; white, 2,072,884; colored, 21,- 
005; Africans, 15,223; Chinese, 120; Japanese, 38; Indians, 5,624. 
Estimated population, 1899, 2,250,000. 

Cities,—Detroit, port of entry on Detroit River, largest 
city in the State, and an important railway center; has an 
extensive American and Canadian trade in grain, wool, copper, 
pork, etc. State capital 1837 to 1847; estimated population, 
1899, 350,000. Grand Rapids, at head of navigation on Grand 
River; second city in size; fine water-power, utilized largely in 
the manufacture of lumber, furniture, wagons, woodenware, 
etc.; estimated hepalation, 1899, 100,000. Saginaw, prominent 
railway center, with flourishing industries, most important 
lumber and salt; estimated population, 1899, 60,000. Bay City, 
an important lake port on Saginaw River near its mouth; most 
important industrial enterprises, lumber and salt; one of the 
six principal lumber centers of the Northwest; estimated popu- 
lation, 1899, 35,000. Muskegon, on Muskegon River near Lake 
Michigan, has large trade by water and rail; chief export, 
lumber; population, 1895, 20,222. Lansing, capital, on Grand 
River; center of a fine agricultural region and has important 
manufacturing industries; population, 15,847. Menominee has 
large lumber and planing mills; population, 12,532. Ishpeming. 
in vicinity of extensive iron mines, one of chief centers of 
iron industry, has smelting works, foundries, ete.; popula- 
tion, 11,687. Marquette, on Lake Superior, has a good harbor 
and is the principal port for the great iron district; popula- 
tion, 9,724. Hscanaba, on Green Bay, one of the largest ore 
shipping ports in the world; important trade in lumber and 
fish; population, 8,124. Sault Ste. Marie, at rapids of St. Mary 
River, near outlet of Lake Superior, Here is the famous 
Soo Canal and a great international bridge; Falls furnish 
magnificent water-power; principal manufactures, lumber and 
its products; population, 7,244. 

Railways, Etc.—First railroad chartered 1832. Michigan 
Central completed, Detroit to Ypsilanti, 1838. Miles in opera- 


tion, 1840, 59; 1860, 779; 1870, 1,638; 1880, 3.938; 1890, 7,108; January, 
1898, 7,823.11. Sault Ste. Marie Canal, over 1 mile long, 100 feet 
wide, 21 feet deep, begun 1853; first used 1855; extensions were 
opened in 1881 and in 1895. 

Education, Etc.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 491,812; 
private, 43,601; expenditure, $6,378,707, school age, 5-20; com- 
pulsory, 7-16; text-books furnished. Educational institutions 
include University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; University of De- 
troit, Detroit; Normal Schools at Ypsilanti, Detroit, and Mt. 
Pleasant; Agricultural College near Lansing; Michigan Mining 
School, Houghton; Michigan School for the Blind, State Re- 
form School, and Industrial School for Boys, Lansing; School 
for Deaf, Flint; State Industrial School for Girls, Adrian; 
School for Dependent Children, Coldwater. s 

Political.—State elections, biennial. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember. Number of Senators, 32; Representatives, 100; term, 
2 years; sessions biennial, first Wednesday in January; limit of 
session, none. Number of electoral votes, 14. Voters must 
be citizens or declared intention, residents of the State and 
county 6 months, district 20 days; registration required; ballot 
reform. Aliens who have not declared intention 6 months 
previous to election, Indians, and duelists excluded. Women 
yote on school matters. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 
4, first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, December 25. 
py Ben ey falls on Sunday the following Monday is ob- 
served. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; open 
accounts, 6; notes, 6; redemption of tax sales, 1 year. Legal 
interest rate, 6 per cent; by contract, 8. 


Production of Iron Ores in United States in 1896. 


TONS TONS. 

Michi vaneesre scenes 53106;(30) (Ohiors-2 =) eae Pose) 5G,480) 
Minnesota 4,283,880 Montana,New Mexico, 
Alabama _- _ 2,041,793 Utah,and Wyoming 44,596 
Virginia. _._. e. »809;466— “Rentucleya: see eres 10.096 
Pennsylvania _ . 47,784 Connecticut and Mas- 
Wisconsin -_- - 607,405 sachusetts 
Tennessee__- - 535,484 Maryland ___.- 
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World’s Production of Iron Ore, 1895. 


TONS. TONS. 

United States ___.._.. 15,957,614 1,904,662 
Great Britain =. .._- 12,615,414 312,637 
Germany and Lux- 183,371 

em bute ee soe 12,349,600 C 91,783 
Spainis 2c. 5,514,339 Cuba and other coun- 
Brancen oes -. 3,679,767 €ries) 522. eae, 886044 
Russia 2 ona nee eee 2,700,000 —- 
Austria-Hungary _.._ 2,340,173 Lota es 59,035,404 


Percentage of the United States, 27.03. 


Copper Production of Michigan for Nine Years, 
1890-1898. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Wis-k6n/-sin. 


WISCONSIN. ** Badger State.”’ 


Indian—*‘ Wild Rushing Channel.” 


Historical.—Earliest explorations made by French, 1634. 
Jesuit missions founded at La Pointe, 1665; Green Bay, 1669. 
First settlers located on present site of Prairie du Chien, 1726; 
trading post established at Milwaukee, 1785; city founded, 1835. 
Portage City founded, 1793. Lead regions discovered by Le 
Sueur, 1700; developed, 1822-32. Region included in Northwest 
Territory, 1787, and afterward in Indian Territory; became 
part of Illinois Territory, 1809; Michigan Territory, 1818, Wis- 
consin Territory organized April 20, 1836. Adinitted into the 
Union May 29, 1818. Seventeenth State admitted and the last 
formed out of the old Northwest Territory. 

Area.— Total area, 56,040 square miles; land, 54,450; water, 
1,590; extreme length, north to south, 300 miles; east to west, 
250. Counties, 70. Reserved land, 365,353 acres. 


Physical Features.— Surface an elevated rolling plain of 
woodland and prairie, sloping generally to the south and east. 
Elevation of State ranges from 610 feet to about 1,800. Shore 
line on Lakes Superior and Michigan, over 500 miles. Wiscon- 
sin remarkable for number of interior lakes; eastern and 
western portions of State contain 2,000. Many of them are 
noted summer resorts. Mississippi River forms the south- 
western boundary for 250 miles; Fox, Wisconsin, and Chippewa 
rivers furnish extensive and valuable water power. 


Climate.— Winters long and somewhat severe; severity 
tempered, however, by the healthful character of the dry, 
stimulating atmosphere. Summers warm. Mean summer 
temperature varies from 70 deg. in south to about 60 deg. in 
north; winter, 25 deg. in south to 15 deg.innorth. Average 
annual rainfall about 30 inches. At Milwaukee, 32.1 inches; 
mean annual temperature, 45.2 deg.; highest, 100 deg.; lowest, 
25 deg. below. 


Agriculture.—State well adapted to the growing of 
cereals; ranks third in production of oats. Production of 
cereals, 1898: Corn, 41,509,000 bushels; winter wheat, 5,324,000 
bushels; spring wheat, 11,885,000 bushels; oats, 68,522,000 bushels. 
Excellent tobacco, hops, and flax, and large crops of hay and 

otatoes are grown. Area under grass, 1898, 1,593,000 acres; 
hey produced, 2,389,000 tons: potatoes, 180,000 acres, 17,100,000 
bushels; flax, 22,000 acres, 330,000 bushels; tobacco, 1895, 14,669,592 
pounds, value $792,158. 


Horticulture.—Latest reports give production of apples, 
1,670,845 bushels, value $638,565; grapes, 541,735 pounds, value 
$29,961; berries, 70,768 bushels, value $179,464; maple sugar, 166,803 
pounds; maple molasses, 37,014 gallons. Number of nurseries, 
117; acreage, 1,651; capital invested, $192,277. Seed farms, 21; 
acreage, 2,919; capital, $180,878. 


Live Stock and Dairy.— Stock-farming is a leading and 

rofitable pursuit. Number and value of farm animals, 1898: 
Horses, 412,296, value $17,757,998; mules, 4,802, $218,092; sheep, 
715,809, $2,287,725; milch cows, 814,384, $28,372,821; other cattle, 
607,541, $13,830,060; swine, 920,557. $5,689,042. Wool elip, 1898, 
4,475,952 pounds. Dairying isanimportant industry, Wisconsin 
butter and cheese being of high repute. Capital invested in 
industry, 1895, $160,000,000; value of milk product, 1894, $30,000,000. 
Number of creameries, 951; cheese factories, 1,571. 


Fisheries.— Inland lakes and streams contain numerous 
varieties of excellent fish. Wisconsin Fish Commission, 
established 1874, annually stocks the waters with trout, white- 
fish, pike, and carp. Hatcheries located at Madison, Milwaukee, 
and Bayfield. Wall-eyed pike the most valuable. Number 
ounds whitefish, lake trout, herring, blue fins, ete., taken 
n Lake Michigan, 1896, 9,953,000; in Lake Superior. 7,830,200; 
Green Bay, 26,328,000. Total pounds taken in Wisconsin 
waters, 46,361,200, value, $1,015,595. 


Manufactures.— Chief manufacturing cities are Milwau- 
kee, Superior, La Crosse, Oshkosh, and Racine. Principal 
products, lumber, flour and feed, machine shop and foundry 
products, beer and malt liquors, wagons and carriages, packed 
meats, and leather. Number of manufacturing establishments 
inspected, 1897-8, 2,463: plants owned, 1,186; leased, 1,813: em- 
ployés, full capacity, 130,737; wages paid, 1896, $35,670,340. State 
ranks third in manufacture of flour; fifth in output of fer- 
mented liquor, Pig iron manufactured, 1896, 158,484 tons. 
Coke, 5,332 short tons, value $21,000. Value of brick and tile, 


$760,785; pottery, $12,500; lime, $314,704. Fermented liquor, 1897-8, 
2,836,502 barrels; distilled spirits, 1,498,688 gallons. In 1897, 1,245 
manufacturing establishments had an invested capital of 
$189,760,669; value of materials used, $98,130,070; of products, 
$169,946,673. Capital invested in 71 breweries, $35,539,091; value 
of gross product, $16,945,217. Capital in 86 flour and feed mills, 
$7,411,133; products, $22,016,981. Capital of 168 lumber, lath, and 
Shingle mills, $45,642,002; products, $22,043,162. Value of prod- 
ucts of 34 paper and pulp mills, $6,555,806; of 86 machine and 
machinery estat lishments, $8,155,581; of 33 leather establish- 
ments, $15,153,361. 


Lumber.—Lunbering next to agriculture the leading 
industry. Latest reports give nearly 900 establishments en- 
gaged in the industry, with an output of about 3,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber. Area of standing timber, 1895, 2,509,747 acres. 
Value of output of wood-working establishments, 1894: 
Lumber, shingles, laths, etc , $34,437,000; articles of wood, 
$19,234,000; wagons, carriages, etc., $5,300,000. Output of hard- 
wood lumber, 1897, 275,000,000 feet; railway ties, construction 
and ship timber, 225,000,000. 


Minerals.—Wisconsin ranks high among iron-producing 
States. Magnetic ores are found in the Menominee Region, 
while ores mined in the north are peculiarly well adapted for 
making Bessemer steel. In 1896 State ranked fourth in pro- 
duction of red hematite; output, 607,405 tons, value $1,071,511. 
Lead, zine, and copper are found; good building stone and 
excellent clay are abundant. Nearly one-half the counties 
produce limestone. Value of output, $552,921. Value of 
granite, $126,639; sandstone, $65,017. Metallic paint, 1,417 short 
tons, value $18,958. 


Population, 1840, 30,945; 1870, 1,054,670; 1890, 1,686,880. Male, 
874,951; female, 811,929; native, 1,167,681; foreign, 519,199; white> 
1,680,413; colored, 6,407; Africans, 2,444; Chinese, 119; Japaneses 
9; Indians, 3,835. Official population, 1895, 1,937,915. Estimated 
population, 1899, 2,138,000.” i” 


Cities.—Milwaukee, largest city; prominent railway, man- 
ufacturing, and commercial center; has immense flour mills, 
numerous breweries and pork-packing establishments; esti- 
mated population, 1899, 280,000. La Crosse, second city in size, 
has numerous manufactories and an important trade in 
lumber; estimated population, 1899, 30,000. Madison, capital, 
has many flourishing industries; well-known summer and 
health resort; seat_of State University; population, 1895, 
15,950. Oshkosh, on Lake Winnebago, af mouth of Fox River; 
prominent lumber center; population, 26,947. Racine, on Lake 
Michigan, has a flourishing trade in grain; manufactures farm 
implements, etc.; population, 24,889. Sheboygan, on Lake 
Michigan, has extensive manufactures, a large export trade 
in grain, and important dairy interests; population, 21,130. 
Hau Claire, on Chippewa River, has important lumber trade; 
population, 18,637. 

Railways.— First railway in State, 20 miles in length, 
constructed 1550; number of miles in operation, 1855, 187; 1860, 
ae 1870, 1,525; 1880, 3,155; 1890, 5,615. January, 1898, 6,315.44 
miles. 

Education.—In southern and central parts of the State, 
outside of cities, the district system is universal; in newer 
counties, township system common. Public school enroll- 
ment, 1896-7, 426,565; private, 26,881; expenditure, $5,075,415; 
school age, 4-20; compulsory school age, 7-13; text-books may 
be furnished. Public high schools, 184; private secondary 
schools, 26. University of Wisconsin, Madison, founded 1850, 
Public Normal Schoo's at Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, 
River Falls, Stevens Point, West Superior, and Whitewater. 
State Public School, Sparta. 


Political.—Number of Senators, 33; Representatives, 100, 
term of Senators, 4 years: Representatives, 2 years. Number of 
electoral votes, 12. Voters must be actual citizens or declared 
intention, residents of State and county 1 year, town and 
precinct 10 days; registration required; ballot reform. 


Legal Holidays,— January 1, February 22, Arbor Day, 
May 30, July 4, first Monday in September, Thanksgiving, 
December 25, and general election. = 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, sealed instru- 
ments, 20 years; recovery real property, 10; unsealed con- 
tracts, 6; personal action, 2. Redemption of tax sale, 3 years, 
Legal interest, 6 per cent; by contract, 10. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Min-ne-s0’ta. *¢ Gopher ”’ 


MINNESOTA. or ** North Star” State. 


Indian—‘“ Minne Sotah,” signifies ‘Cloudy Water.” 


Historical.—Section east of Mississippi River formed 
part of Northwest Territory, acquired 1783; section west of 
river part of Louisiana Purchase of 1803, Visited by French 
fur traders, 1659: explored by Hennepin, 1680; forts established 
on Lake Pepin, 1688 and 1727. Explorations made by Major 
Long, 1817 to 1823; Fort Snelling established, 1819. Minnesota 
Territory organized, with nearly twice its present area, March, 
1849. Entered the Union under its present limits, May 11, 1853, 
thirty-second State. Scene of Indian massacres, L861-5. 

Area, 83,365 square miles; land, 79,205; water, 4,160; ex- 
treme length, north and south, 380 miles; breadth varies from 
337 in north to 183 in center and 282 in south. Counties, 80. 
Unappropriated land, 5,720,326 acres; unsurveyed, 2,473 828 acres. 

Physical Features.- Surface in general an undulating 
plain; elevation varying from 1,680 feet on the Height of Land 
in the north to 66) feet at southern boundary; average eleva- 
tion of State, 1,000 feet. Mississippi River rises in State, flows 
through or along border 797 miles; forms 134 miles of eastern 
boundary; navigable within the State, 540 miles. Red River of 
North constitutes 379 miles of western boundary; navigable 
250 miles. Minnesota River most important tributary of Mis- 
sissippi in State; length about 450 miles. Throughout the 
State are many lakes; estimated number 7,000; many are beau- 
tiful and haye become popular summer resorts. 

Climate extremely healthful; winters usually long and 
cold; severity markedly tempered by extreme dryness of 
the atinosphere; summers warm and comparatively moist. 
Mean annual rainfall at St. Paul, 27.5 inches; uiean annual tem- 
perature. 43.6 deg.; highest, 100 deg.; lowest, 41 deg. below. 

Agriculture the leading industry, two-thirds of State 
adapted to pursuit. Wheat occupies largest acreage; other 
cereals and root crops largely grown. About two-thirds of 
flaxseed produced in United States grown in vicinity of St. Paul, 
Duluth, and Minneapolis. Culture of sugar beet greatly en- 

~*e-~aged; area devoted to ory 1893, 1,200 acres; estimated 
area for 189), 5,500 acres. In 1898 State ranked first in produc- 
tion of spring wheat and fourthin oats. Areaand yield of farm 
products 1893: Winter wheat, 95,000 acres, 1,520,000 bushels; 
spring wheat, 5,10J,JU0 acres, 89,250,000 bushels; corn, 1,057,000 
acres, 31,710,000 bushels; oats, 1,757,000 acres, 64,833,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 124,000 acres, 11, 160,000 bushels; flax, 350,000 acres, 4,620,- 
000 bushels flaxseed; hay, 1,765,000 acres, 2,735,000 tons. Sor- 
ghuim, 1896, 768,054 pounds; bounty on same, $5,341. 

Horticulture, Ete. -Fruit culture recelvying increased 
attention; apples, plums, grapes, and small fruits do well. 
Chief grape-producing counties, Cottonwood, Hennepin, Hous- 
ton, and Nicollet; apple counties, Freeborn, Goodhue, Hous- 
ton, Olmsted, and Winona, Number of grape vines, 1893, 77,450; 
product, 283,839 pounds; total number of apple trees in State, 
452,665; under bearing, 224,445; product, 185,210 bushels; number 
of stands of bees, 19,605; honey produced, 324,911 pounds. 

Live Stock and Dairy interests important; annual 
receipts combined about equal those for cereals. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine largely raised; southwestern sections 
particularly adapted to wool growing. Slaughtering and pork 
packing important industries. Number and value of farm ani- 
mals January, 1898: Horses, 464,410, value, $18,276,398; sheep, 
406,929 1,164,631; milch cows, 633,933, $17,434,808; other cattle, 
593,922, $12,465,824; swine, 433,003, $2,331,722; mules, 8,588, $386,231. 
Wool clip, 1804, 2,768,745 pounds. Great progress made in dairy- 
ing. In 1893, 201 creameries and 93 cheese factories produced 
35,864,832 pounds of butter and 1,675,525 pounds of cheese; 
during 1898 there were 650 creameries, 600 cream stations, and 
100 cheese factories in operation. Annual production of butter 
and cheese estimated at 50,000,000 pounds each. 

Fisheries.—Among the interior States the commercial 
fisheries of Minnesota are next in importance to those of 
Illinois and Louisiana. Most extensive fisheries in Mississippi 
River and Lake of Woods; fisheries of St. Croix River, Big 
Stone, and many other lakes also important. Catch chiefly 
sturgeon, buffalo-fish, catfish, and pike. Number of men em- 
ployed in fisheries 1894, 936; total catch, 6,401,280 pounds; value, 
$162,782. Lake sturgeon, 1,137,053 pounds, $34,322; buffalo-fish, 
1,587,802 pounds, $31,228; wall-eyed pike, 651,850 pounds, $20,128; 
catfish, 747,274 pounds, $18,200; common whitefish, 413,119 
pounds, $10,359; pike, 396,165 pounds, 10,042; shovel-nose stur- 
geon, 443,395 pounds, $8,868; sauger, 150,595 pounds, $6,250; suck- 


ers, 324,999 pounds, $6,031; black bass, 102,500 pounds, $4,061. 
Trout, whitefish, and herring are taken in Lake Superior. | 

Manufactures.—St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth princi- 
pai manufacturing centers; lumber and flour lead in impor- 
tance; brewing and manufacture of agricultural machinery, 
furniture, wagons, etc., prominent industries. Utilization of 
flax fiber for manufacture of tow, twine, cordage, bagging, 
paper, etc., receiving atteniion. Beet sugar factory located at 
St. Louis Park; daily capacity, 350 tons of beets; refined sugar 
produced 1898, 1,985,810 pounds; value, $99,792. Sorghum syrup 
made 1893, 125,156 gallons; maple syrup, 10,351 gallons; maple 
sugar, 12,378 pounds. Output of pig iron, 10,373 tons. Value 
brick and tile manufactured 1896, $555,265; pottery, $41,436. 
Total number of manufacturing establishments in State, 1897, 
1,918; employes, 42,580, Distilled spirits, 1897, 1,363,086 gallons; 
fermented liquor, 1897-8, 558,672 barrels. 

Lumber. -Minnesota a leading lumber State. Value of 
total product, 1890, $25,837,239; over one-fourth produced in 
Minneapolis. Estimated value of lumber product, 1893, $17,- 
898,780. Reports of first, second, and fifth lumber districts, 
1894: Logs sealed, 9,633,230; lumber manufactured, 1,016,608,826 
feet; shingles, 255,978,750; laths, 218,948,250. Area of natural 
forest in 23 counties, 10,889,000 acres. Estimated amount of 
coniferous wood suitable for lumber, 1895, 20 billion feet. Total 
amount of white pine, 1896, 14,424,000,000 feet; Norway pine, 3,- 
412,475,000 feet. Annual cut of pine for each of three years, 
1894-5-6, estimated at 1,500,000,000 feet; estimated annual con- 
sumption of merchantable hardwood lumber in Minnesota, 
100,000,000 feet. 

Minerals.—In 1896 State ranked second in production of 
iron ore; output, 4,283,880 long tons, or 26.77 per cent of entire 
product of United States; valuation at mines, $5,286,664. Total 
production of Mesaba Range 1892 to 1896, 8,548,996 long tons 
Copper found along Lake Superior; salt springs in Red River 
Valley; peat deposits throughout the State. Quarrying an im- 
portant industry. In 1896 State ranked sixth in output of sand- 
stone; value $202,900; limestone, $228,992; granite, $155,297; rock 
cement manufactured, 83,098 barrels, value $38,549. 

Population.—Ranked thirty-sixth in 1850; twentieth in 


1890. Total, 1850, 6.077; 1890, 1,301,826. Male, 695,321; female, 
606,505; native, 834,470; foreign, 467 356; white, 1,296,159; colored, 


5,667; Africans, 3,683; Chinese, 94; Japanese, 2; 
Estimated, 1899, 1,800,000. 

Cities.— Minneapolis, on the Mississippi River at the Falls 
of St. Anthony, largest city in the State; has large lumber and 
flour mills, latter the most extensive in the world; estimated 
population, 1899, 200,000. St. Pawl, capital, second city in size; 
head of uninterrupted steam navigation on Mississippi River; 
extensive commercial and manufacturing interests; estimated 
population, 1899, 175,000. Duluth, on Lake Superior, head of 
navigation on Great Lakes and prominent railway terminus; 
large grain trade and important shipbuilding interests; valua- 
ble deposits of iron, granite. and freestone near by; estimated 
population, 1899, 60,000. Winona, on Mississippi River, has 
large trade in wheat; has flour and saw mills, foundries, etc.; 
estimated population, 1899, 25,000. 

Railways. -First railroad, St Paul to St. Anthony—10 
miles—completed July, 1862. Mileage, 1870, 1,092; 1880, 3,151; 
1890, 5,545; June, 1896, 6,155.85; January, 1898, 6,176.76. 

Education,—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 371,889; ex- 
penditure, 1896-7, $5,153,190; pupils in private schools, 20,073. 
School age, 5-21; compulsory, 8-16. Public high schools, 102. 
Educational institutions include: University of Minnesota, 
established 1869, Minneapolis; State public school, Owatonna, 
established 1885, Normal Schools at Winona, Mankato, St. 
Cloud, Moorhead, and St. Paul. 

Political.—Stare elections biennial. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 64; Representatives, 114; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets first Wednesday in 
January; limit of session, 90 days; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 9. 
Voters must be citizens or declared intention, residents of 
State 6 months, precinct 30 days; registration required; ballot 
reform. Idiots, insane, and convicts excluded. Women vote 
on school matters. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 12 and 22, Good 
Friday, May 30, Arbor Day, July 4, first Monday in September, 
general election day, Thanksgiving. December 25. 

Legal. Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; fore- 
closure of mortgage, real actions, 15; contracts, 6; redemption 
of tax sales, 3 years; legal interest rate, 7; by contract, 10. 


Indians, 1,888. 
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IOWA. ** Hawkeye State.” 


Indian—From Algonquin aaa, “Across” or “ Beyond.” 


Historical.—Visited by Marquette and Joliet in 1673. 
First attempted settlement made near present site of Dubuque 
by French, 1788. Formed part of Louisiana purchase of 1803 
and of Missouri Territory. First permanent settlements made 
at Dubuque, Fort Madison, and Burlington, 1833. Des Moines 
established 1843. Iowa Territory organized June, 1838. State 
adimitted to the Union, December 28, 1846 —twenty-ninth State; 
sixteenth admitted after adoption of Constitution. State Con- 
stitution adopted 1846; present Constitution, 1857. 


Avea.—Total area, 56,025 square miles, or 35,856,000 acres; 
land, 55,475 square miles; water, 550; length east and west, 300 
mniles; breadth, 208; 99 counties. 


Physical Features.—lowa lies entirely within the Prairie 
Region of the Mississippi Valley; surface generally undulating; 
mean elevation, 925 feet; highest, near Spirit Lake, 1,694 feet; 
lowest, 444 feet. Mississippi and Missouri rivers form the 
eastern and western boundaries, both navigable, Principal 
interior rivers: Des Moines, draining 10,000 square miles, Iowa, 
and Little Sioux. Many of the streams provide good water 
power. 

Climate.— Winters severe, with heavy snowfalls; summers 
short and hot. Dry, clear atmosphere modifies severity of 
seasons and renders climate unusually healthful. Rainfall 
abundant but not always evenly distributed. Mean annual 
rainfall at Des Moines, 33.1 inches; mean annual temperature, 
49 deg.; highest, 104 deg.; lowest, 30 deg. below; average sum- 
mer temperature, 70.5 deg. 


Agriculture the main occupation of the people. Iowa 
one of the leading agricultural States. Soil and climate par- 
ticularly adapted to the industry. Less than 1 per cent of soil 
unfit for cultivation. Ranks first in production of corn and 
oats. In 1895 there were 204,385 farms, comprising 31,297,813 
acres. Areaand yield of products, 1898: Corn, 8,396,286 acres, 
289,214,850 bushels; oats, 4,299,243 acres, 139,915,340 bushels; 
winter wheat, 191,451 acres, 3,168,916 bushels; spring wheat, 
1,293,231 acres, 19,152,352 bushels; potatoes, 164,456 acres, 12,538,- 
411 bushels; flax, 225,014 acres, 2,376,601 bushels; hay, 2,230,455 
acres, 5,497,980 tons; rye, 210,309 acres, 3,370,550 bushels; barley, 
509,589 acres, 14,138,011 bushels; sweet potatoes, 245,000 bushels; 
value of sorghum, $350,000; flax. seed, $1,901,283: timothy seed; 
$768,500; hay, cultivated and prairie, $22,324,978: corn fodder, 
$8,250,000. Culture of sugar beets successful; industry a prom- 
ising one. Stands of bees, 76,846; product, 836,379 pounds of 
honey, value $81,513. 


Horticultauve,—Apples grown in abundance; pears, grapes, 
and small fruits cultivated successfully. Value of orchard and 
vineyard products, 1891, 33,000,000; small fruits, $750,000. Area 
devoted to nurseries, 1894, 3,205 acres; value of trees and plants 
sold, $220,033. Number of bearing trees in State with yield and 
value of products, 1894: Apple trees, 2,397,793, 2,599,884 bushels, 
81,357,300; pears, 16,478 trees, 4,256 bushels, $7,281; peaches, 
97,893 trees, 1,726 bushels, $3,284; plums, 707,506 trees, 164,449 
bushels, $162,166; cherries, 274,322 trees, 80,560 bushels, $149,577. 
Grapes, 11,477,616 pounds, $210,350, raspberries, 32,757 bushels, 
$92,360; blackberries, 30,710 bushels, $80,247. 


Live Stock interests of great importance and increasing 
annually in value. State leads in number of swine. Number 
and value of farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 1,022,242, 
value $84,770,027; mules, 32,861, $1,312,466; sheep, 578,218, $2,044,095; 
milch cows, 1,214,345, $38,798,323; other cattle, 2,207,739, $63,395,- 
211; swine, 3,625,831, $21,701,225. Wool clip 1898, 3,610,412 pounds. 


Dairy and Poultry.—These pursuits rank among the 
most important in the State. Number of creameries, 1898, 793; 
amount of butter shipped, 99,299,211 pounds. Value of dairy 
products, 1896, $41,573,000; butter from farms and creameries, 
1895, $15,727,206. Output of 54 cheese factories, 3,002,400 pounds. 
Value of poultry marketed, $4,162,969; 1894, $1,947,569. Eggs 
produced, 62,710,217 dozen; marketed, 39,485,897 dozen, value 
$3,960,892. 

Fisheries.—Among interior States Iowa commercial fish- 
eries Occupy a prominent place, Industry especially impor- 
tant on the Mississippi River; catfish most valuable, Capital 
invested 1894, $46,710; total catch, 4,079,704 pounds, value $124,- 


851; catfish, 985,983 pounds, $43,934; buffalo fish, 1,350,144 pounds, 
$33,209; drum, 704,714 pounds, $15,916; wall-eyed pike, 98,823 
pounds, $6,117; carp, 203,377 pounds, $5,218; black bass, 37,635 
pounds, $2,445; pearl shells, 148,000 pounds, $2,072; eels, 22,671 
pounds, $1,612. 

Manutactures.— Manufacturing industries important. 
Principal articles manufactured: Flour, packed meats, fur- 
niture, carriages, woolens, cooperage, pottery, leather goods, 
foundry and machine shop products. Total value of manu- 
factures, 1895, exclusive of butter and cheese product, 
363,789,025. Meat-packing most important; value of product, 
$18,122,630. Number of hogs packed, 1896, 3,737,u00. Value of 
brick and tile manufactured, $1,901,623; pottery, $43,035; stone- 
ware, $37,870. Fermented liquor, 1897-8, 175,89! barrels; distilled 
spirits, 1,218 gallons. Number of cigar factories having one 
account, 623; pounds of tobacco used for cigars, 1,178,573; num- 
ber of cigars made, 60,971,074; cigarettes, 451,300. 


Minerals.—Coal and lead are the chief minerals, coal 
leading in importance. Fields underlie one-third of total 
area; chief mining regions extend across southern section 
of State. Number of coal mines operated, 1897, 360; produc- 
tion, 8,799,734 tons, value $4,855,804; number of miners, 8,564; 
other employes, 3,021; total wages, $4,053,010. Lead district in 
northeastern part of State, covers 700 square miles. Mines 
near Dubuque haye been most productive, ores yielding 70 
per cent of lead. Limestone quarried chiefly in eastern and 
southeastern parts of State; value of output, 1896, $410,037. 
Gypsum worked near Ft. Dodge. Total product, 18,631 short 
tons, value $34,020. Value of marble quarried, $39,740; sand- 
stone, $12,351. During year ending June, 1893, 4,614,875 tons of 
minerals were mined, 


Population.—Ranked twenty-ninth in 1840; twentieth, 
1860; tenth, 1880 and 1890. Total population, 1895, 2,058,069; 
males, 1,064,930; females, 993,139; white, 2,046,180; colored, 11,889. 
Total urban population, 871,774. Persons subject to military 
duty, 413,000. Estimated, 1899, 2,185,000. 


Cities.—Des Moines, capital and largest city; prominent 
railway and manufacturing center with an important trade; 
popwation, 1895, 56,359; estimated population, 1899, 75,000. 
Dubuque, second city in size and oldest place in State; exten 
sive commercial, manufacturing, and railway center in a lead 
mining district; population, 1895, 40,574; estimated population, 
1899, 50,000. Davenport, on Mississippi River, is a large dis- 
tributing center with flourishing manufacturing industries; 
population, 1895, 30,010; estimated population, 1899, 36,000. 
Sioux City, on Missouri River, 88 miles northwest of Omaha, 
important railway, trading, and manufacturing center; popu- 
lation, 1895, 27,371; estimated population, 1899, 33,500. Burling- 
ton, on Mississippi River, has large and varied manufactures 
and is an important railway center in vicinity of coal fields; 
population, 1895, 25,246. 

Railways.—In 1855 there were 68 miles of railroad; 1860, 
655; 1865, 891; 1870, 2,683; 1875, 3,850; 1880, 5,400; 1885, 7,525; 1892, 
8,506; January, 1898, 8,513.91. 


Education.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 546,836; aver- 
age attendance, 347,620; expenditure, $7,752,391; school age, 
5-21. Public high schools, 325; private secondary schools, 45. 
Among educational institutions are: State University, lowa 
City; Agricultural College at Ames, opened 1869; Boys’ De- 
partinent of Iowa Industrial School, Eldora; Girls’ Depart- 
ment, Mitchellville. Public Normal Schools at Boonesboro, 
Cedar Falls, Dexter, Kossuth, and Rockwell City. 


Political.—State elections biennial; State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember. Number of Senators, 50; Representatives, 100; term 
of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number of 
electoral votes, 13. Voters must be actual citizens; residents 
of State 6 months, of county 60 days, town and precinct 10 
days; registration required; ballot reform. Idiots, insane, and 
criminals excluded. Women yote on school matters. 


Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
first Monday in September, general election days, Thanksgiy- 
ing, December 25. 2 


Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Unwritten contracts, open 
accounts, 5 years; written contracts, action to recover real 
estate, 10; judgments, 20; redemption from tax sale, 3 years, 
Legal interest, 8 per cent, 
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MISSO U RI. Mis-soo/-ree. 


Indian —signifies “Muddy.” 

Historical.—French settled at Fort Orleans (near Jeffer- 
son City) 1719; St. Genevieve founded by French 1755; St. Louis 
founded 1764; Ceded to Spain in 1763; retroceded to France 
1800; formed part of Louisiana Purchase of 1803; included in 
Louisiana Territory 1805; Territory of Missouri organized 1812. 
Act enabling Missouri to enter the Union asa slaye State— 
known as Missouri Compromise—approyed June,1821. Eleventh 
State in order of admission. Received present limits 1835. 
Constitutions adopted 1820, 1865; amended 1869 and 1875. 


Area.—Total area, 69,415 square miles; or 43,796,000 acres, 
land, 68,735 square miles; water, 680; extreme length, north 
and south, 27% miles; average breadth, 245 miles; counties, 114. 

Physical Features.—Missouri River principal natural 
feature; crosses the State in an easterly direction, dividing it 
into two sections. Surface of Northern Missouri broken and 
hilly, with many fine valleys. Southern Missouri crossed by 
Ozark Mountains; surface east of elevated region generally 
fertile lowlands, well timbered; west consists of prairie lands. 
Highest altitude, Cedar Gap, 1,675 feet. Principal rivers, Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, affording nearly 1,000 niles of navigable 
waterway; frontage on Mississippi, 500 miles. 

Forests, etc. —State is well wooded, except in the northern 
and western sections. Oak, walnut, sycamore, hickory, locust, 
and pecan are found. Shipments of lumber, 1897, 365,320,523 
feet; logs, 14,742,000; walnut logs, 3,168,000; piling, 13,986,000; 
cross ties, 4,053,686. State nas 456,067 acres of Government 
land subject to entry, largely underlaid with minerals and 
covered with good timber; lands especially adapted to stock- 
raising and the growing of fruits, vegetables, and tobacco. 


Climate in general mildly temperate and healthful; subject 
at times to extreme and rapid changes. Average tempera- 
ture usually ranges colder in north than south. Summer tem- 
perature 75 deg. in northwest to 78.30 deg. in southeast; winter 
28.30 deg. in northwest to 39 30 deg. in southeast. Meanannual 
rainfall at St. Louis, 41.1 inches; temperature, 56.1 deg.; high- 
est, 106 deg.; lowest, 22 deg. below. 

Agriculture.—Staple products: Cereals, tobacco, and fruit. 
Ranks next to Lowa and Ilinols in production of corn. Other 
products: Sorghum, hay, potatoes, flax, and castor beans. 
Cotton raised in the southeast. Area and yield of farm prod- 
ucts, 1898: Corn, 6,500,000 acres, 179,400,000 bushels; oats, 
1,196,000 acres, 22,604,000 bushels; winter wheat, 1,350,000 aeres, 
13,635,000 bushels; hay, 2,283,000 acres, 3,424,000 tons; potatoes, 
101,000 acres, 7,272,000 bushels; flax, 77,000 acres, 732,000 bushels. 
Productions, 1897: Tobacco, 7,200,000 pounds; cotton, 77,868 
acres, yield 12,083,619 pounds, value $775,768; rye, 14,239 acres, 
170,868 bushels, value 875,182; buckwheat, 2,576 acres, 38,640 
bushels, value $23,184. Shipments: Flax, 34,512,810 pounds; 
cotton, 24,010,900 pounds; cotton-seed products, 15,844,000 
pounds; castor beans, 1,114,055 pounds; hay, 2,919,485 bales. 


Horticulture one of the most profitable pursuits in the 
State. Fruit farms in Southwestern Missouri important 
sources of wealth; apples and peaches grown extensively and 
large areas planted to young trees. Viticulture has been re- 
vived with notable results. In 1897 State ranked next to New 
York and Ohio in total production of fruit; in production of 
peaches ranked next to California, Estimated yield and value 
of orchard products, 1897: Apples, 9,000,000 barrels, value 
$12,000,000; peaches, 3,500,000 bushels, $3,500,000; pears, cherries, 
plums, and grapes, $1,500,000; berries, $2,500,000; total fruit crop, 
$20,000,000. Shipments: Apples, 2,029,339 bushels; peaches and 
plums, 139,287 baskets; strawberries, 394.823 crates; smallfruit, 
134,478 crates; dried fruits, 1,883,602 pounds; melons, 4,477,273; 
canned goods, fruit and yegetables, 8,466,621 pounds; honey, 
65,215 pounds; nuts, 51,952 bushels; nursery stock, 2,329,942 
pounds. 

Live Stock.—Stock raising one ot the most prominent in- 
dustries of Missouri. Poultry farming a profitable and grow- 
ing pursuit in southwestern section. Dairy farming a con- 
stantly increasing souree of wealth. Number and value of 
farm aninals January, 1898: Horses, 802,878, $20,292,746; mules, 
199,306, $6,373,297; Sheep, 655.498, $1,727,708; milch cows, 666,530, 
$17,829,678; other cattle, 1,537,523, $38,129,028; swine, 3,105,072, 
$12,358,188. Wool clip, 3,775,266 pounds. Shipments, 1897: 
Dressed meats, 1,351,436 pounds; hides, 9,903,842; tallow, 2,481,- 
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994; butter, 3,378,272; cheese, 463,203; furs, 293,997; feathers, 
487,300; poultry, 48,040,383, yalue $7,000,000; milk, 474,731 gallons; 
eggs, 34,314,133 dozen. 

Fisheries.—Missouri is one of the foremost of the fishing 
States of the interior. The waters of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi rivers afford the principal sources of supply. One-half 
the catch is represented by buffalo-fish; next in order of im- 


portance are catfish, crappie, drum, black bass, suckers, and 


paddlefish. Total catch for year, 3,821,654 pounds’ yalue, 
$119,786; buffalo-fish, 1,724,078 pounds, value $41,354. 

Manufactures are among the most extensive in the Union. 
St. Louis, chief seat of the industries. Greatest amount of 
capital invested in flouring mills, packing houses, breweries, 
manufactories of machinery, tobacco, hoot and shoe, and 
clothing factories, car and printing works. Ranks first in 
manufacture of chewing and smoking tobacco; output, 63,116,- 
016 pounds. Ranks sixthin production of fermented liquor. 
Pig iron product, 1895, 12,548 tons. Total value brick and tile, 
$2,629,312. Common brick, $1,317,916; pressed, $293,193; vitritied, 
$61,500; fancy, $136,964; fire brick, $328,148. Pottery, ¢50,933. 
Shipments, 1897: Molasses, 124,266 gallons; wine, 2,005,791; cider 
and vinegar, 568,382; flour, 2,625,607 barrels; corn meal, 7,606,311 
pounds; mill feed, 40,954,916. Oleomargarine, 1898, 988,268 

ounds. 

Y Minerals,.—State is rich in mineral wealth; coal, lead, iron, 
and zine are mined; quarries of limestone and sandstone are 
worked, glass sand, Kaolin, and fire clay are plentiful. Depos- 
its of onyx foundin Ozarks. Gold has been discovered in St. 
Charles and Montgomery counties; pearls in Pomme de Terre 
and Osage rivers. Value of sandstone quarried, $51,144; granite, 
$107,710. Natural gas, $1,500. In 1896 State ranked second in 
production of zinc. Number of lead and zine shafts operated 
189i-8, 661. Zine output, 139,668 tons, value $2,927,321; lead ore, 
73,687 tons, value $3,011,055. Coal area about 27,000 square miles; 
value of product, $3,148,862. 

Vopulation.—Ranked twenty-third in 1810 and 1820; thir- 
teenth, 1850; fifth, 1890. Total population, 1810, 20,845; 1850, 682,- 
O44; 1890, 2,679,184. Male, 1,385,238; female, 1,293,946; native, 2,- 
444,315; foreign, 234,869; white, 2,528,458; colored, 150,726; Afri- 
cans, 150,184; Chinese, 409; Japanese, 6; Indians, 127. Estimated 
population, 1899, 3,250,000. : 

Cities.—St. Louis, the metropolis, financial, commercial, 
and manufacturing center of the State and Mississippi Valley; 
fourth city of the Union. Parks and squares cover 2,100 acres. 
Estimated population, 1899, 628,577. Hansas City, second city 
in size and commercial importance, has a large wholesale trade 
and extensive meat-packing industry. Estimated population, 
1899, 200,000. St. Joseph, situated on Missouri River in 
northwestern part of State; an important railroad and com- 
mercial center, Estimated population, 1899, 70,000. Springfield, 
principal city in Southwestern Missouri; population, 1890, 21,850. 
der eran Gates capital, in vicinity of coal and limestone, popu- 
ation, 6,742. 

Railways.—First road operated in State, 1849 Independ- 
ence & Missouri—4 miles. Mileage, 1855, 139; 1860, 817; 1870, 2,000; 
He 3,965; 1890, 6,142; June, 1896, 6,608.47; January, 1898, 6,695.41 
miles. 

Education.--Public school system adopted 1839; public 
school enrollment, 1896-7, 673,152;" white, 641,237; colored, 31,915; 
private, 18,804; expenditure, $6,713,892; school age, 6-20; public 
high schools, 189. State University at Columbia founded 1840; 
Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, for education of colored 
teachers. Normal Schools at Kirksyille, Warrensburg, Cape 
Girardeau, Gainesville, and St. Louis. 

Political,—State elections biennial. State. congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 34; Representatives, 140; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years, meets first Wednesday in 
January; limit of sessions. 70 days; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 17, Voters 
must be citizens or declared intention; residents of State 1 
year, county, town, and precinct 60 days; registration required 
in cities of 100,000 or over; ballot reform. United States sol- 
diers, inmates of asylums, poorhouses, and prisons excluded. 


Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 
4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, December 25, and any general or 
State election. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, actions on 
written evidence of debt, 10 years; contracts, 5; personal ac- 
tion, 2. Legal interest, 6 per cent; by contract, 8. 
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Ar’-kan-saw. 


ARKANSA e ‘*Bear State.”’ 


Arc, a bow—prefixed to Kansas. 


Historical.—Originally a part of Louisiana Cession of 
1803. Visited by De Soto, 1541; by Marquette, 1673. Settled 
by French, 1685; claimed by Spain, 1763-1800. Formed part of 
Louisiana Territory until 1812; of Missouri Territory until 
1819, when Arkansas Territory, then including Indian Territory, 
was organized. Became a State with its present boundaries 
June 15, 1836; the twelfth State admitted to the Union. Scene 
of active military operations during Civil War; seceded May 6, 
1861; re-admitted 1868; constitution revised 1874. 

Area, 53,350 square miles; land, 53,045; water, 805; length, 
north to south, 240 miles; average breadth, 228 miles. Public 
lands subject to entry, 3,696,990 acres. Reserved land, 1,920 
acres. 

Physical Features,— Surface generally rolling; slopes 
gradually from swampy valley of Mississippi in east to hilly 
section in west, culminating in Ozark Mountains in north- 
west. Highest altitude, Mt. Magazine, 2,800 feet. Mississippi 
frontage on east, 300 to 400 miles. Arkansas River flows south- 
easterly through center of State, 700 miles, draining an area of 
11,270 square miles; navigable 465 miles. White River drains 
17,400 square miles, navigable 257 miles. Washita drains 11,800 
square miles. State has about 3,000 miles of waterway navi- 
gable throvghout the greater part of the year. Numerous 
mineral springs are found; the most famous are Hot Springs, 
in Garland County, temperature, 93 deg. to 168 deg.; elevation, 
600 feet. : 

Forests.—A large part of the State is heavily wooded; 
estimated area of forest lands, 25,600,000 acres. Pine lands 
cover one-fourth the total area; forests largely untouched. 
Pine and oak the most abundant and useful woods; black 
walnut the most valuable; excellent cypress, largely used 
for shingles, found along swampy river bottoms; ash and 
yellow poplar abundant; sweet gum on bottom lands of 
southern section. 

Climate temperate, and, throughout the highlands, health- 
ful; lowlands subject to malaria. Extremes of heat and cold 
not great, yet sudden and considerable variations of temper- 
ature not uncommon.. Southerly winds prevail. Rainfall 
abundant. Mean annual rainfall, Little Rock, 53.6 inches; 
mean annual temperature, 62.2 deg.; highest, 105 deg.; lowest, 
5 deg. below. 5 

Agriculture a leading industry; farm lands unexcelled; 
arable area, 28,490,980 acres, cultivated, 10,240,000; chief pro- 
ductions, cotton, cereals, and tobacco. Cotton grown for 
shipment in southern and southeastern sections. Large area 
devoted to corn; estimated area adapted to its growth, 6,000,000 
acres. Wheat successfully grown throughout the State; large 
proportion of crop produced in northern section ; oats, barley, 
millet, sorghum, cowpeas, buckwheat, rice, broom corn, etc., 
grown. Market gardening profitable. Farm productions: 
Tobacco, 1896, 2,950 acres, 1,327,500 pounds, value $146,025. 
Cotton, 1897, 1,619,785 acres, 942,267 bales, value $27,293,141; 
hay, 143,109 acres, 186,042 tons, $1,609,263; potatoes, 24,139 acres, 
1,327,645 bushels, $1,115,222. Corn, 1898, 2,386,000 acres, yield 
47,959,000 bushels; winter wheat, 217,000 acres, 1,953,000 bushels; 
oats, 391,000 acres, 7,351,000 bushels; hay, 168,000 acres, 277,000 
tons. Area under cotton, 1898, 1,594,000 acres. 

Horticulture,—Arkansas ranks high among the fruit 
States. Horticulture a prominent and growing pursuit. Area 
adapted to fruit culture, 25,000,000 acres. Fruits common to 
temperate zone successfully grown in all sections, cultivation 
extending rapidly. State especially famous for its apples; 
varieties grown in northwestern section unexcelled in quality 
and size. Peaches, pears, plums, grapes, melons, and berries 
flourish. Strawberries of fine flavor and unusual size grown 
extensively; large shipments made to Northern markets. 
Hillsides and valleys produce fine grapes. Viticulture a 
promising industry. Commercial vineyards show a steady 
and notable increase. 

Live Steck.—During recent years improved breeds of 
cattle have been introduced. Excellent tame grasses are suc- 
cessfully grown, and much has been done to encourage the 
commercial manufacture of butter and cheese; several suc- 
cessful creameries have been established. Farm animals, 
January, 1898: Horses, 237,927, value $6,756,888; mules, 146,974, 
$5,367,264; sheep, 136,060, $190,688 ; mileh Cows, 223,645, $3,600,684 ; 
ether cattle, 305,522, $3,675,886; logs, 1,293,051, $2,805,920. Wool 
clip, 1898 557,438 pounds, ‘ 


Fisheries.—Natural fishery advantages excellent ; numer- 
ous large water courses, abounding in food-fishes. Waters of 
Arkansas and White rivers afford most extensive fishing. 
Buffalo-fish and other suckers constitute about half the catch; 
next in importance are catfish and drum. Total investment 
in fisheries, 1894, $36,564. Total catch, 3,875,858 pounds, value 
$116,011; black bass, 160,277 pounds, value $8,695; buffalo-fish, 
1,626,290 pounds, $30,823; catfish, 904,562 pounds, $38,007; crappie, 
158,078 pounds, $3,121; fresh-water drum, 579,642 pounds, $15,053 ; 
white bass, 64,690 pounds, $3,797. 

Manufactures.—Chiefly lumber, cotton, and cotton-seed 
cake and oil. Leading Southern State in lumber, output 
equals that of many Northern States. Value of lumber output, 
1890, $17,768,000. Lumber shipments, 1892, $20,000,000. Daily 
output of State sawmills, 5,000,000 feet of lumber. Total value 
of forest products, 1896, $20,000,000; pine products, $18,000,000. 
Other forest products annually turned out: Cedar posts and 
piling, 1,600,000 pieces; hickory, 1,000,000 feet ; cypress shingles, 
3,000,000,000; felloes and staves, 1,500,000,000; poplar, 8,500,000 
feet; ash, 20,000,000 feet; spokes, 2,000,000. Lumber shipped, 
1897, 33,070 carloads. Cut of yellow pine, first six months of 
1898, 134,659,535 feet. Value of brick and tile made, 1896, 
$193,832. Distilled spirits, 1897-98, 49,768 gallons. « 

Minerals.—State especially rich in minerals.’ Coal area, 
5,824,000 acres; large deposits of cannel coal in western and 
northwestern districts; undeveloped deposits of anthracite in 
Ozark and Kavanaugh mountains. Zinc is found; marble, 
limestone, granite, and other building stones cover vast areas; 
whetstone, oilstone, grindstone, and chalk deposits worked. 
Value of granite, 1894, $28,100. Acres containing iron, man- 
ganese, zinc, copper, antimony, and other ores, 7,124,000; 
containing ocher, clays, kaolin, gypsum, slate, ete., 3,150,000. 
Production of manganese, 1896, 3,421 tons, value $36,686; value 
of limestone, $30,708. Coal mines, 1897, 14; total production, 
856,190 tons, value $903,998. _Gold and silver recently found 
in paying quantities near Eureka; pearls found in Saline, 
St. Francis, and other rivers. 

Population.—Total, 1820, 14,255; 1860, 435,450; 1890, 1,128,179. 

Male, 585,755; female, 542,424; native, 1,113,915; foreign, 14,264; 
white, 815,752; colored, 309,427; African, 319,117; Chinese 92; 
Indians, 218. Estimated population, 1899, 1,500,000. 
_ Cities.—Little Rock, on Arkansas River, capital, and most 
important railway and commercial center of State; has an 
extensive trade in cotton and manufactures of cotton-seed 
products. Estimated population, 1899, 45,000. Fort Smith, on 
Arkansas River, in western part of State, second city: outlet 
for extensive coal mines; center of important fruit-growing 
district; population, 1899, 20,000. Pine Bluff, on Arkansas 
River, near Little Rock, has large trade in cotton; population, 
1899, 15,000. Hot Springs, 60 miles southwest of Little Rock, 
famous health resort; noted for thermal springs and sani- 
tarium; population, 1890, 8,086. Hureka Springs, well-known 
health resort, in a picturesque region of the Ozark Mountains ; 
population, 4,000. 

Railways. —State tributary to the St. Louis system. Main 
line of Missouri Pacific runs diagonally through State. Miles 
in operation, 1860, 38; 1875, 740; 1885, 1,792; 1894, 2,343.91; Jan- 
uary, 1898, 2,650.69 miles. 

Education.—Enrollment in public schools, 1896-7, 316,270; 
white, 234,078; colored, 82,192; expenditure, $1,276,934; school 
age, 6-21. Public high schools, 43; private secondary schools, 
27. Enrollment private schools, 1896-7, 6,246. Educational 
institutions include Arkansas Industrial University, at Fay- 
etteville, organized in 1871, with an experimental farm of 
more than 200 acres, and Public Normal Schools at Paris and 
Pine Bluff. i 

Political.—State elections biennial, first Monday in Sep- 
tember; congressiopal and presidential elections, Tuesday 
after first Monday>in November; Senators, 32; Represent- 
atives, 100; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years; sessions biennia., in odd-numbered years; meets second 
Monday in January ; limit, 60 days. Number electoral votes, 8. 
Voters must be actual citizens or declared intention, residents 
of State 1 year, county 6 months, of precinct 1 month; regis- 
tration prohibited by constitution; ballot reform. Idiots, 
and convicts unless pardoned, excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January t, February 22, July 4, Thanks- 
giving, December 25, and any day appointed for fast. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; action 
for possession of real estate, 7; written instruments, 5; un- 
written contracts, personal actions, 3. Redemption of tax 
sale, 2 years. Legal interest, 6 per cent; by contract, 10. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Loo-ee-ze-ah/-na. 


LOUISIANA. ** Creole State.”’ 


Named in honor of Louis XIV of France. 


Historical.—Visited by De Soto, 1541; Marquette, 1673, La 
Salle, 1682; settled by French under Iberyille and Bienville 
about 1700; first settlement in present State at New Orleans, 
1718. Territory reverted to French crown 1732; ceded by France 
to Spain 1763; retroceded to France 1800; purchased by United 
States 1803; Perritory of Orleans organized March, 1804; ad- 
mitted to the Union April 30, 1812; fifth State admitted after 
formation of Government; seceded, 1861; New Orleans taken 
by Federals, 1862; State readmitted, 1868. 

Area.— Total, area 48,720 square miles; land, 45,420; water, 
3,300; extreme length east to west, 300 miles; breadth, 240. 
Counties, 59. Unsurveyed land, 65,018 acres; reserved, 1,474,834 
acres. 

Physical Features.—Surface chiefly a great plain sloping 
from north and northeast to Mississippi Delta, State naturally 
divided into two parts—the uplands and the alluvial and 
swamp regions of the coast. Delta occupies about one-third 
of total area. Coast Belt—marshy region— extends inland 
about 30 miles. Highest point in Claiborne Parish, 484 feet 
above sea level; average eleyation, 75 feet. Mississippi River 
flows through and along border of State 600 miles. Total river 
navigation, 3,782 miles, Louisiana surpassing all other States, in 
extent of navigable waterways. Gulf coast line, 1,250 miles. 


Forests.— Extensive areas throughout State densely wood- 
ed; estimated area, 16,000,000 acres. Of merchantable woods 
pine most important; lumber in great demand for shingles, car 
and bridge building. Swamp regions of Mississippi River con- 
tain large areas of valuable cypress. Along gulf coast are 
numerous groves of live oak, timber especially valuable for 
shipbuilding; several tracts reserved by United States for 
repair of navy. Other woods include gum, walnut, ash, hick- 
ory, and magnolia. Lumber is shipped to the Western States, 
Mexico, Central and South America. 


Climate is semi-tropical; in the lowlands unhealthful. 
Summers long and hot; winters more severe than in corre- 
sponding latitudes on Atlantic Coast. Rainfall abundant every- 
where; on the coast annually exceeds 60 inches; decreases 
toward interior, averaging 50 inches in northern section. 
Mean annual temperature at New Orleans, 69.2 deg.; highest, 99 
deg.; lowest, 15 deg. above. Shreveport, winter, 45 deg.; ex- 
treme, 1 deg.; summer, 83 deg.; extreme, 107 deg. Average 
annual rainfall at New Orleans, 60.5 inches; Shreveport, 52.2 
inches. 


Agriculture the leading pursuit. Sugar, rice, cotton, and 
Indian corn the staple crops. Sugar cane first cultivated in 
United States near New Orleans, 1751. Louisiana foremost 
State in Union in production of sugar and rice; produces 
nearly all cane sugar and molasses of United States and more 
than one-half the total yield of rice. Area under sugar cane, 
1899, 190,615 acres. Sweet potatoes an important crop; yield, 
1895, 3,500,000 bushels. ‘Lobacco of superior quality grown. 
Market-gardening a profitable pursuit; early vegetables in 
large quantities produced for Northern markets; increasing 
areas devoted to the industry. In 1896, 24,721 acres were de- 
voted to hay; yield, 46,970 tons, value $410,988; potatoes, 9,301 
acres, 511,555 bushels, $388,782. Area under corn, 1897, 1,269, 149 
acres; yield, 21,575,533 bushels, value $9,708,990; oats, 36.963 acres, 
665,334 bushels, $252,827. Cotton, 1897, 1,245,399 acres; yield, 
788,325 bales, value $22,876,403. 


Horticulture.— Fruits common to temperate regions 
growninnorth. Oranges and figs lead in commercial impor- 
tance; peaches and most other semi-tropical fruits cultivated 
successfully in south. Truck farmers produce large quantities 
of strawberries for market. Figs grown extensively for can- 
neries; one of most valuabie crops; yield of matured fig trees 
averages from 20 to 50 bushels each. Large areas being set to 
peeene industry a promising one; nuts are of superior quality. 

atest reports give upward of 60,000 bearing trees; yield, about 
5,000,000 pounds. 

Live Stock.— Louisiana especially adapted to raising live 
stock; has large areas of excellent pasturage well watered 
by numerous streams. Owing to mild winters, stock kept on 
range throughout the year. Number of farm animals, January, 
1898, 1,469,359, value $16,074,484. Horses, 142,879, value $4,220,299; 


mules, 90,004, $5,065,747; sheep, 126,769, $178,808; milch cows, 
138,184, $2,307,673; other cattle, 220,108, $2,115,346; swine, 751,413, 
$2,186,611. Wool clip, 1897, 561,874 pounds. 

Fisheries.— The numerous water-courses of Louisiana 
abound in excellent food-fish. Commercial fishing in interior 
waters a prominent industry, Louisiana ranking second to 
Illinois. Annual yield of catfish nearly 5,000,000 pounds; next 
in importance are buffalo-fish. fresh-water drum, crappy, and 
black bass. Shrimp, terrapin, and turtlesare abundant. Official 
reports give shrimp taken as 21,762 pounds; terrapin, 65,940 
pounds: turtles, 50,855 pounds. Vaiue of alligator hides se- 
cured, $23,334. 

Manufactures during the past decade made a notable 
advance, Leading industrial establishments: Sugar refineries, 
rice and cotton-seed oil mills, and cotton, clothing, ice, and 
tobacco manufactories. Brick, lumber, rosin, and turp=ntine 
manufactured. New Orleans chief center of industries, State 
leads all others in production of raw sugar and molasses. J irst 
sugar mill established 1758. In 1897 over 695,000,000 pounds of 
sugar made, value $27,816,517; molasses manufactured, 22,241,- 
51U gallons. Manufacture of cigars, especially at New Orleans, 
an important and growing occupation. Cigar manufactories 
in 1895 consumed 934,274 pounds of tobacco, producing 52,660,- 
095 cigars; 438,347 pounds used in manufacture of 146,121,949 
cigarettes. Distilled spirits, Louisiana and Mississippi, 1897-8, 
734,135 gallons; fermented liquor, 247,617 barrels. 

Minerals inclide erly rock salt, iron ores, ochre, 
lignite, gypsum, and fertilizing marls. Deposits of sulphur 
in Calcasieu Parish, believed to be largest in country; esti- 
mated value varies from $30,000,000 to $100,000,000. Salt 
deposits on Petite Anse Island discovered 1791; rock salt 
produced excels in purity the famous Turk’s Island or Medi- 
uereediean saltof commerce; output, 1895, 159,771 barrels, value 
$78,169. 

Population.— Ranked eighteenth in 1810; twenty-tifth, 
1890. Population, 1810, 76,556; 1840, 1,118,587. Male, 559,350; female, 
559,237; native, 1,068,840; foreign, 49,747; white, 558,395; colored, 
560,192; Africans, 559,193; Chinese, 333; Japanese, 39; Indians, 
627. Estimated population, 1899, 1,300,000. 

Cities.—New Orleans, largest city of the State, commercial 
metropolis of the Gulf States and principal seaport of Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Leading cotton market of United States: has 
large export trade in sugar, molasses, rice, tobacco, etc.; 
estimated population, 1899, 300,000; Shreveport, on the Ked 
River, second city in State in commercial importance ; has 
manufactures of lumber and cotton-seed oil; estimated pop- 
ulation, 1899, 24,000. Baton Rouge (red staff), capital, on 
Mississippi River, advancing rapidly in commercial impor- 
tance; estimated population, 1899, 12,000. 


Railways.— Number of miles of railway in operation, 
1885 and 1840, 40; 1850, 80; 1855, 203; 1860 and 1865, 335; 1870, 479; 
1875, 532; 1880, 65; 1885, 1,370; 1890, 1,749; June, 1896, 2,236; Janu- 
ary, 1898, 2.274.19 miles. 


Education.— Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 169,947; 
white, 103,863; colored, 66,079; expenditure, $989,310; school age, 
6-18. White public schools, 2,077; colored, 940. Educational 
institutions include: State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge; Fiske Free and Public 
Library, Tulane University, Straight University, and Sophie 
Newcomb College, New Orleans; Industrial Institute and 
College of Louisiana established 1895 at Ruston; Normal 
Schools at Natchitoches and New Orleans. 


Political.—State elections biennial, third Tuesday in 
April; congressional and presidential elections, Tuesday after 
first Monday in November; number of Senators, 36: Repre- 
sentatives, 98; term, 4 years. Sessions biennial, in even-num- 
bered years; meets second Monday in May; limit of session, 
60 days. Number of electoral votes,$. Voters must be citi- 
zens or declared intentions; residents of State 1 year, of 
county 6 months, of precinct 30 days; registration required. 
Idiots, insane, and criminals excluded. 


Legal Holidays.—January 1 and 8, February 22, Mardi- 
Gras, Good Friday, March 4, April 6, July 4, Thanksgiving, 
November 1 and 25, December 25. c 

Legal. —Statutes of limitation: Judgments, accounts 
wcknowledged in writing, 10 years; open accounts, 3; prom- 
issory notes, 5; personal action, 1; redemption of tax sale, 1 
year. Legal interest, 5 per cent; by contract, 8. 
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* bushels; oats, 639,000 acres, 23,004,000 bushels, 


TEXAS. 


Tex’-as. 


TEXAS. ** Lone Star State.” 


Indian, ‘‘Tachies’’-— signifies “friends.” 


Historical.— Upper Rio Grande visited by Spaniards, 
1580-83 ; various Spanish missions established among the 
Indians, 1583-1794. First white settlement made by French 
under La Salle at Lavaca, 1685. Country formed part of the 
Spanish province of Mexico. Declared its independence of 
Spain and with Coahuila formed a state of Mexico, 1827. 
Seceded from Mexico, March 2, 1836. Battle of San Jacinto 
fought April 21, 1836. Independent republic 1836 to 1845, when 
it was annexed to the United States and admitted to the 
Tnion. The fifteenth State in order of admission. Seceded, 
February, 1861; re-admitted, 1870. Present Constitution 
adopted, 1876. 

Area.—Largest State in the Union; total area, 265,780 square 
miles or 167,865,600 acres; land, 262,290 square miles; water, 


3,490; extreme breadth, 8/5 miles; length, 740. Counties, 246. 


Physical Features.—Surface slopes from northwest to 
southeast and is exceedingly varied. State comprises a moun- 
tainous region west of the Pecos River; high, treeless plains 
—including the Llano Estacado (Staked Plains)—of the north- 
west; a central hilly region; the prairie country; and the low 
coast region. Greatest altitude, Chanalis and Guadelupe 
Mountains, 7,500 to 9,000 feet. Coast line along Gulf of Mexico 
about 400 miles. Principal rivers, Rio Grande, Red, Sabine, 
Colorado, Trinity, Brazos, and Canadian. 


Forests.—Lastern Texas a great timber belt. Its extensive 
forests of pine and oak an important source of wealth. 
Estimated forest area, 64,000 square miles. Among Southern 
States Texas ranks next to Arkansas in value of output of 
lumber and shingles. Shipments to foreign ports, 1896, 
23,185,656 feet, value $262,911. Coastwise shipments, 8,368,072 
feet. Yellow pine cut first six months, 1898, 129,338,635 feet. 


Climate mild and bealthful except occasionally in low- 
lands along tbe coast. Texas most healthful of the States 
bordering the Gulf. Summers long; continuous heat tem- 
pered by cool breezes from the Gulf. Winters genial; occa- 
sional ‘‘Northers”’ bring severe weather; cold of short dura- 
tion; numerous winter health resorts due to delightful winter 
season. Coast, central, and eastern sections well watered; 
western section extremely dry. Mean annual rainfall at San 
Antonio, 29.7 inches; mean annual temperature, 68.8 deg.; high- 
est, 108 deg.; lowest, 6 deg. above, 


Agriculture the principal pursuit; cotton the leading crop 
Texas surpassing all other States in production. Other staples 
corn and wheat. Sugar cane cultivated successfully, planta- 
tions chiefly on Brazos River; area under culture, 1897-8, 5.000 
acres. Tobacco-growing a profitable pursuit; special attention 

iven to cigar leaf tobacco; acreage increased from 600 acres 
in 1897 to 4,000 acres in 1898. Area devoted to market-garden- 
ing in Pecos Valley and along the Gulf Coast increasing stead- 
ily; occupation important. Farm products: Cotton, 1898, 
7,164,175 acres, 2,822,408 bales, value $86,298,665. Corn, 3,973,000 
acres, 99,325,000 bushels; winter wheat, 614,000 acres, 11,052,000 
Hay, 1897, 305,145 
acres, yield, 427,203 tons, value $3,097,222; potatoes 18,162 acres, 
789,720 bushels, value $750,234. Sugar cane, 1896, 15,506,547 
pounds; bounty, $102,701. 


Horticulture.— Excellent fruit and nuts grown in many 
localities. ‘Texas peaches and pecans of superior quality; 
extensive shipments made to Northern markets. Apples 
grown in north, figs and oranges in south, Latest reports give 
area under peaches, 51,750 acres; value of crop, $1,289,551; apples, 
11,428 acres, $289.856; melons, 16,243 acres, $576,032; area under 
pecans about 25,000 acres. Mustang and other native grapes 
abundant; European yarieties flourish in northwest. 


Live Stock.— Grazing as an industry second only to agri- 
culture inimportance. Owing to character of climate and vast 
extent of excellent pasturage, State peculiarly adapted to the 
pursuit. Western Texas abounds in nutritious grasses, afford- 
ing pasturage for immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep; 
horses in large numbers are reared also Texas foremost State 
in Union in cattle industry. Number and value of farm ani- 
mals, January, 1898: Horses, 1,148,500, value $19,866,178; mules, 
265,349, $8,214,550; sheep, 2,649,914, $4,409,457; milch cows, 722,476, 
$14,449,520; other cattle, 4,823,295, $73,639,656 swine, 2,826,302, 


$8,874,588, Among wool-producing States Texas ranks high; 
clip, 1898, 16,380,442 pounds; scoured wool, 4,914,133 pounds. 


Manufactures,—State has great natural advantages and 
abundance of raw material for manufactures. Numerous 
industries are receiving increased attention. In 1892 there 
were 6,657 manufactorics in the State; value of material used, 
$21,927,471; products, $36,950,864; number of employes, 37,763. 
Cotton-seed oil and planing mills and saddle and harness works 
lead in importance; largest cotton-seed oil mills in country 
located in Texas. Cotton mills haye been opened; those at 
Galveston the most important. In 1898, sugar product was 
15,680,000 pounds; value, $627,200. Output of pig iron, 1897, 6,175 
tons; Portland cement, 1896, 8,000 barrels, value $24,000; brick and 
tile, 8857,672; common brick, $665,091; pressed, $142,500; pottery, 
$58,081. Distilled spirits, 1898, 11,5388 gallons; fermented liquor, 
322,761 barrels. 

Minerals.— Though largely undeveloped the mineral 
resources are among the richest in the country. There are 
extensive deposits of iron and coal. Large iron furnaces 
established at Rusk and New Birmingham. Coal output, 1897, 
639,341 tons, value $972,323. Copper, lead, and silver ores are 
found most abundantly in trans-Pecos region; gold exists, 
also, and new discoveries have been made near Dallas. In 1896; 
887 ounces were mined; value, $8,000; silver, 525,400 ounces, 
value, $679,305. Salt springs and lakes numerous; salt prod- 
uct, 1892-96, 640,107 barrels. Oil exists in large quantities; fields 
near Corsicana and Nacogdoches especially valuable. Sulphur 
and cinnabar are found. Gypsum deposits most important in 
country; value of output, 1896, $36,511. State ranks high in out- 
put of asphaltum; value, $35,220. Excellent building stones 
abound. Marble of various shades, granite, limestone, and 
sandstone are quarried. 


Population.—Ranked_ twenty-fifth in 1850; seventh, 1890; 
total population, 1850, 212,592; 1890, 2,235,528. Male, 1,172,553; 
female, 1,062,970; mative, 2,082,567; foreign, 152,956; white, 
1,745,935; colored, 489,588; Africans, 488,171; Chinese, 710; Jap- 
anese, 3: Indians, 704. Estimated population, 1899, 3,400,000. 


Cities.—Dalias, important railroad and business center in 
Northern Texas and largest city in the State; has numerous 
manufactures and a large trade; estimated population, 1899, 
55.000. San Antonio, second city in size in State and chief 
commercial center of Western Texas. Interesting historic- 
ally; occupies site of Fort Alamo; is a great railroad center 
and largely controls trade of Southwestern Texas; population, 
1890, 37,673. Galveston, chief seaport, has an immense foreign 
and interior trade; especially notable for its cotton exports; 
population, 29,084. Austin, capital, on the Colorado River, 
is a railroad center and seat of State University; population, 
14,575. 

Railways.—Numnber of miles in 1854, 32; 1860, 307; 1865, 465; 
1870, 711; 1875, 1,635; 1880, 3,244: 1885, 6,370; 1890, 8,709; 1891, 8,854; 
1895, 9,290.70. June. 1897, 9,564.93 miles, averaging 87.55 miles to 
each 10,000 inhabitants. January, 1898, 9,579.64 miles. 


Education.— Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 616,568; 
expenditure, $3,996,778; school age, 8-17. Public high schools, 
181; private secondary schools. 80. Educational institutions: 
University of Texas, organized 1883; Sam Houston Normal 
Institute for white teachers, Huntsville; Prairie View Normal 
Institute, near Hempstead, for colored teachers; Detroit 
Normal School, Detroit; John Tarleton College, Stephenville, 
and Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station. 


Political,—State elections biennial; State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in Janu- 
ary; number of Senators, 31; Representatives, 128; sessions 
piennial, in odd-numbered years; meets second Tuesday in 
January; no limit of session; term of Senators, 4 years; Rep- 
resentatives, 2 years. Electoral votes, 15. Voters must be citi- 
zens or declared intention; residents of State i year, of 
county and town 6 months; registration limited. Lunatics, 
idiots, paupers, convicts, and U.§. soldiers and seamen, in sery- 
ice, excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, March 2, 
April 21, July 4. first Monday in September, general election 
day, Thanksgiving, December 25. eg ’ 

Legal.— Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; writ- 
ten contracts, 4; open accounts, 2; notes, 4; redemption of 
taxes, 2 years; extensions made when State is purchaser. 
Legal interest, 6 per cent; by contract, 10. 
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OKLAHOMA —INDIAN TERRITORY. 


OKLA HOMA. Ok-lah-hd/-mah. 


Indian—signifying, ‘“‘ Beautiful Land.” 


_ Historical,—Oklahoma mainly comprised in western half 
of Indian Territory. Lands acquired by treaty and purchase 
from Indians. Thrown open to settlement, April 22, 1889; Ter- 
ritory organized May 2, 1890; embraced Cherokee Outlet and 
Public Land Strip; lowa and Pottawatomie reserves acquired 
1891; Greer County territory acquired 1896. 

Area, 39,030 square miles; land, 38,830 square miles; water, 
200. Breadth, 365 miles; length, 210. Indian reservations, 1897, 
10,859 square miles. Public land subject to entry, 7,007,190 acres. 
Counties, 23. 

Physical Features.—Rolling and hilly; slopes toward 
south and southwest. Elevation generally over 1,000 feet. 
Greatest altitude, 2,536 feet. Cimarron, Canadian, and other 
branches of Arkansas River drain north and central sections; 
Red. River forms southern boundary. 

Climate mild; occasionally subject to cold northerly winds; 
winters delightful; summers long and hot; heat modified by 
almost continual breezes. Rainfall slight in winter; usually 
abundant in summer. Mean annual temperature, 59 deg.; high- 
est, 83.2; lowest, 29.5. Rainfall, 30.49 inches. 

Agricalture.—Soil, rainfall, climate fayor all leading crops 
of north and south. Area under cultivation, 1898, 6,033,114 acres, 
value $21,585,322. Principal crops, cotton, castor beans, Kaftir 
and broom corn. Furnishes one-third castor beans used by cas- 
tor-oi] mills of United States. Alfalfa, clover, timothy yield 
abundantly. Peanuts grown extensively. Wheat yields from 
25 to 40 bushels per acre; oats, 60-70; corn, 50-60. Estimated 
yield of Indian corn, 1896, 50,000,000 bushels: of wheat, 1897, 
22,000,000 bushels; castor beans, 175,000 bushels, value $175,000. 
Cotton culture began, 1890; area, 1897,78,550 acres, yield 18,613,528 
pounds, value 81,250,762. 

Horticulture.—Nearly all fruits of temperate region suc- 
cessfully grown; some semi-tropical fruits and nuts reach per- 
fection; fruit trees in Territory, 4,648,151. In 1898, nurseries 
occupied 4,213 acres. Trees planted during year: Apple, 1,385,- 
787; peach, 2,796,603; apricot, 138,761; plum, 178,061; cherry, 213,868. 


Area under berries and small fruits, 4,533 acres; vineyards, 989 
acres; value of products marketed, $29,894. 

Live Stock.—Extensive natural pasturage and favorable 
climate afford ideal stock-raising country. Cattle grazing 
chief interest of western section; eastern engaged largely in 
swine-raising; poultry succeeds throughout Territory. Num- 
ber of farm animals, 1898, 1,318,161, value $16,281,186; $160,783 of 
poultry and eggs sold during year; cheese made, 43,766 pounds; 
butter, 1,642,029; $36,283 of milk sold. 

Minerals.—Coal mined in Pawnee and Payne counties. 
Good building stone and excellent clay abound; immense gyp- 
sum beds in Blaine County; valuable salt deposits; asphaltum 
near Fort Sill; extensive deposits of cement being worked. 
Gold found in Wichita Mountains, 1895. 

Population, 1890, 61,834. Male, 34,733; female, 27,101; native, 
59,094; foreign, 2,740; white, 58,826; colored, 3,008; African, 2,973; 
Chinese, 25. Total population, 1899, 303,035; Indians, 14,159. 

Cities.— Oklahoma, a flourishing city on North Fork of 
Canadian River; population, 1895, 10,000; Guthrie, capital, on 
Cimarron River; population, 1895, 10,000. Military posts at 
Fort Reno and Fort Sill. : 

Railways.—Mileage, 1895, 463; valuation of assessed rail- 
road_ property, $2,431,092. Mileage, January, 1898, 484.97. 

Education.—School population, 1897, 90,585; total expendi- 
tures, $332,740; value of school property, $454,574. School age, 
6-21. Lerritorial University, Norman; Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater; Normal Schools, Edmond and 
Alva. Colored Agricultural and Mechanical College, Langs- 
ton; Chillocco Indian School, Kay County. 

Political.—Number of Assemblymen, 26; Councilmen, 13; 
terin of each, 2 years, Sessions, biennial; term, 60 days; meets 
third Monday in January. One Delegate in Congress. Voters 
must be residents of Territory 6 months, county 60 days, dis- 
trict 30 days. Registration required. Indians holding tribal 
relations are disqualified. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
Thanksgiving, December 25, and all elections. : 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Written contracts, 5 years; 
unwritten contracts, 3; personal actions, 2. Redemption of tax 
sale, 2 years. Taxes are perpetual lien on real property. Legal 
rate of interest, 7 per cent; by contract, 12. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Historical.—Territory formed part of Louisiana pur- 
chase in 1803, and Texas acquisition, 1845; portion of a much 
larger area of public lands set apart for the Indians by Con- 
gress in 1834. Five Civilized Tribes removed from their original 
homes as follows: Cherokee (from Georgia), Creek (Alabama 
and Georgia), Choctaw (Southern Alabama and Mississippi), 
and Chickasaw (Northern Alabama and Mississippi), 1833-1838; 
Seminole (Florida), 1846. Various small tribes of Reservation 
indians have been settled in extreme northeast of Territory. 

Area.—Total area, 51,400 square miles; 31,000 square miles, 
or 19,840,000 acres, of land, and 400 square miles of water. 

Physical Features.—Surface generally level or undulat- 
ing, with many fertile prairies and rich valleys; in the south 
are San Bois, Shawnee, and Wichita Hills, continuations of 
Ozark Mountains. Highest altitude, Sugar Loaf, 2,600 feet. 
Chief rivers—Arkansas, draining the north; Red River, drain- 
ing the south, navigable along entire southern boundary. 

Climate mild and healthful; summers long and hot, with 
ample rainfall; winters usually short, with little snow. Mean 
annual temperature at Fort Gibson, 60 deg. Mean annual rain- 
fall, 33.38 inches. 

Agriculture the chief industry; next in importance are 
herding cattle and lumbering. Large portions of Territory 
are fertile, well watered, and timbered. Principal agricul- 
tural products: Indian corn, cotton, rye, oats, potatoes, up- 
land rice, native grasses, and fruit. Cotton, cultivated south 
of Canadian, on Arkansas and Red rivers, next to corn the 
most important crop; area, 1897, 141,124 acres, yield 46,308,240 

ounds, value $2,986,881; area, 1898, 459,197 acres. Shipments of 

aled hay are important; supply inexhaustible. North of Can- 
adian and Arkansas rivers, apples, pears, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, and small fruits flourish. 

Minerals.— Coal the most important; area of fields, 20,000 
square miles; depth of deposits, 8,500 to 9,000 feet. Mining 
centers within the Choctaw Reservation. Output, 1896, 1,366,646 


tons, value $1,918,115; increase over 1895, 155,461 tons; number 
of employés, 3,549. Petroleum output, 170 barrels. Deposits 
of manganese exist near Lehigh; output, 1892-3, 209 tons. 
Other minerals are iron, marble, asphaltum, yellow sandstone, 
and some copper. - 

Population,—Total population of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
1890, 66,289; Indians, 52,065; colored citizens and claimants, 14,- 
224. Indians on outside agencies and reservations, 8,708; col- 
ored persons not citizens, 3,500; whites, 107,987; total, 186,484. 
Total Indian population of reservations, 1898, 78,487. 

Cities.— Tahlequah, capital of Cherokee Nation, on Illinois 
River, 45 miles northwest of Fort Smith, Arkansas, and Vinita, 
a flourishing railroad and business center in the Nation, are 
the chief towns in the Territory; Okmulgee, capital of Creek 
Nation; Atoka, Choctaw; Tishomingo, Chickasaw; Wewoka, 
Seminole. Muscogee, in Creek Nation, three miles south of 
Arkansas River, important railroad town and trading center. 

Railways.—In June, 1896, there were 1,182 miles of road, 
averaging 58.80 miles to each 10,000 inhabitants. January, 1898, 
1,202.03 miles. 

Education well advanced; there are day schools, several 
boarding, industrial, and manual labor training schools. Many 
of the young Indians are sent to private schools in the States. 

Political.—Territory unorganized. Five Civilized Tribes 
practically self-governing, United States exercising sovereign 
authority. Kach Nation is governed bya principal and second 
chief, elected for 2 to4 years. There is a Legislature consist- 
ing of 2 houses, meeting annually, and a judiciary system. 
United States has jurisdiction over all cases where a white 
manisaparty. An International Council, composed of mem- 
bers from the various tribes, meets occasionally. Indian 
agents of the United States live among the Indians to pro- 
tect them from encroachments from whites. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Action on unwritten con- 
tract, 3 years; promissory notes not under seal, 5; promis- 
sory notes under seal, 10. Execution on judgment within 10 
years from decree necessary to fix lien. Legal rate of in- 
terest, 6 per cent; by contract, 10. 
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: KANSAS. : : 


Kan’-zas. 


KANSAS. **Sunflower State.” 


Indian—signifies, “Smoky Water.” 

Historical.—Country visited by Spaniards, 1541; by French, 
1719; part of it included in Louisiana purchase of 1803. South- 
western Kansas Mexican territory until 1818. First trading post 
established, 1800. From 1821 to 1834 constituted portion of Indian 
Country. Kansas Territory organized, 1854. Admitted into the 
Union January, 1861; the twenty-first State admitted. Kansas 
bore a prominent part during the Civil War and suffered greatly 
from border raids. 

Area.—Total area, 82,080 square miles; land, 81,/00; water, 
380; average length, 400 miles; breadth, 200; has 106 counties. 

teserved land, 987,875 acres. 

Physical Features.—Geographical center of the United 
States exclusive of Alaska and newly acquired territory. Sur- 
face mostly rolling prairie, sloping to the Missouri River; soil 
generally fertile. Extreine eleyation in the northwest, 4,000 feet; 
in the southwest, 3,425 feet. The Missouri—only navigable 
river—forms the eastern boundary for 150 miles; an important 
commercial highway. Principal rivers, Kansas and Arkansas. 
Former with its tributaries drains more than half the State, 
The numerous streams afford abundant water power for fac- 
tory and irrigation purposes. 

Climate exceptionally healthful. There is wide range of 
temperature. Winters short; seyerity tempered by unusual dry- 
ness of the atmosphere. .Summer heat modified by constant 
breezes: nights uniformly cool. Rainfall relatively small but 
evenly distributed ;, average for year increasing. Mean annual 
rainfall at Leavenworth, 38.4 inches; temperature, 53.5 deg.; 
highest, 107 deg.; lowest, 29 deg. below. 

Agriculture and grazing chief sources of wealth. State 
ranks high in all agricultural products ; in 1898, ranked first in 
production of winter wheat and fifth in corn. Area and pro- 
duction of farm products, 1898: Corn, 7,202,000 acres, 129,636,000 
bushels; winter wheat, 4,300,000 acres, 64,930,000 bushels; oats, 
1,036,000 acres, 18,648,000 bushels ; hay, 3,613,000 acres, 5,430,000 
tons; potatoes, 116,000 acres, 7,540,000 bushels; broom corn, 32,500 
acres, 15,275,000 pounds; flax, 220,000 acres, 1,650,000 bushels flax- 
seed. Soil and climate favorable to the growing of tobacco, 
castor beans, cotton, sugar beets, and alfalfa; constantly in- 
creasing areas are being devoted to these pursuits. Silk eul- 
ture is an important industry. Sorghum, 1896, 768,054 pounds; 
bounty on same, $5,341. Kaffir corn, 189%, 1,358,379 tons, value 
$4,046,217 ; value of alfalfa, $3,048,934. Acres under cotton,150; 
product, 30,561 pounds ; total value, $2,054. State has about 3,000 
private ir ation plants. Net increase in yalue of crops of 1897 
over 1896, $20,045,246. 

Horticulture.—Soil and climate well adapted to the grow- 
ing of orchard and garden products. Latest reports give a 
total of 20,763,530 apple, pear, peach, plum, and cherry trees, 
a large proportion being apple and peach trees. Grape culture 
is a profitable industry; area under bearing yines over 5,000 

. aeres. * 

Live Stock, Etc.—Stock-raising ranks second only to the 
growing of cereals as a source of wealth. State well adapted to 
sheep husbandry and dairy-farming. Number and yalue of farm 
animals, January, 1898: Horses, 749,879, value $19,589,832; mules, 
80,212, $2,765,856; sheep, 226,659, $631,586; milch cows, 654,286, 
$19,072,437; other cattle, 2,035,774, $53,705,755; swine, 1,692,916, 
$8,641,489. Wool clip, washed and unwashed, 1,767,944 pounds; 
scoured, 583,421. Value of entire live stock product, 1897, $46,- 
983,923; dairy products, $5,259,752. Dairy interests date from 
1882-3. Industry a profitable and growing pursuit. First sep- 
aratdr creamery established, 1886. State had over 400 cream- 
eries in 1898. Capital invested, $600,000; employes, 25,000; value 
of products, $8,000,000. - 

Manufactures.—Though not distinctly a manufacturing 
State, Kansas has many important industrial establishments. 
Tn 1897, 521 manufacturing establishments reported a combined 
capital of $26,400,919; employes, 16,000; annual wages, $7,500,000, 
Flouring mills, meat-packing houses, salt works, creameries, 
foundries, and agricultural inplement and brick manufacto- 
ries lead in importance. Value of the productions of 6 meat- 
packing establishments, $62,426,117; of 34 flouring mills, $4,761,- 
199. Oleomargarine manufactured, 1898, 13,331,614 pounds, 

_ Capital invested in 8 foundries, $225,000; value of products, 
$363,222; in 5 salt plants, $862,500; product, 944,527 barrels; 
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4 plants produced salt valued at $347,495. Value of brick and 
tile, 1896, $252,837;. lime, $6,576. Value of hydraulic cement, 
1897, $64,000. Kansas and Indian Territory produced 2,756 
gallons of distilled spirits and 6,255 barrels of fermented 
liquor. In 1895, 308 cigar factories used 583,561 pounds of 
tobacco; output, 20,425,329 cigars ; 45 other factories manufac- 
tured 10,333 pounds of plug and 32,877 pounds of smoking 
tobacco. 

Minerals.— Lead, zinc, and coal are the chief minerals. 
In 1897, Kansas ranked first in production of zine; largest lead 
and zine mining camp in the world is in Cherokee County. 
Bituminous coal area, 17,000 square miles ; centers of industry, 
Cherokee, Crawford, Leavenworth, and Osage counties. 
Petroleum and natural gas industries of southeastern sections 
growing rapidly in importance; estimated area of fields, 
8,500 square miles. Iola and Coffeeyille gas fields most protit- 
able. An inexhaustible supply of glass sand exists near Atchi- 
son. Total ydalue zinc and lead mined in 1897, $2,034,988. In 
1896, Kansas produced 20,759 short tons orf zinc spelter, or 
25.4 per cent of total product of United States. Output of 
zine ore from the Galena and Empire City districts, 1897, 
15),106,000 pounds, value $1,419,261; lead, 29,286,450 pounds, 
value $615,726. Total value of zine mined froin 1886 to 1897, 
einclusive, $8,727,096; lead, $3,201,530. Value of natural gas 
produced, $155,500; yield ot petroleum, 90,000 barrels, vaine 

$54,000. Value of petroleum produced from 1889 to 1897, inclu- 

sive, $182,504. Value of coal mined, 1897, $3,465,910; salt, $417,626; 
clay goods, $265,320; gypsum, $252,811; limestone, $173,000; 
sandstone, $23,180; sand, $45,000. 

Population.— Ranked thirty-third in 1860; twentieth, 1880; 
nineteenth, 189). Total population in 1860, 107,206 ; 1880, 996,096 ; 
1890, 1,427,096; Total population, 1895, 1,334,734; males, 693,928 ; 
females, 640,306; white, 1,285,749; negroes and mixed, 48,711; 
Chinese and Indians, 274; native born, 1,206,332; foreign born, 
128,402. Estimated population, 1899, 1,389,777. 

Cities.— Aansas-City, commercial metropolis of the State, 
ana@ a prominent railroad center; has extensive stock-yards, 

* meat-packing establishments, smelters, foundries, etc.; popu- 
lation, 1895, 40,673. Topeka, the capital, is an important rail- 

way center, with extensive manufactures; population, 30,151. 

Wichita, on the Arkansas River, leading city. of Southern 

Kansas; has glass factories, flour, planing, and woolen mills, 

carriage factories, etc.; population, 20,841. Leavenworth, on 

the Missouri River, railway and commercial center, with 
extensive manufacturing industries; population, 20,822. At- 
chison has an important trade by rail and river, and many 
flouring industries and breweries; population, 15,500. Fort 

Scott, center for mining and shipping of bituminous coal; 

population, 11,108. Lawrence, seat of University of Kansas; 

population, 10,084. Pittsburg has important zine and silyer 

smelting works; population, 8,982. 

Railways.—ihe Union Pacific first Hne to enter State; 
completed 40 miles of road in 1863-4. The Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe reached Kansas, 1873. Road in operation, 1870, 
1,501 miles ; 1875, 2,150; 1880, 3,400; 1885, 4,520 ; 1890, 8,900; Jan- 
uary, (898, 8,848.21 miles. 

Education.—Free schools have been conducted since 1855. 
Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 367,690 ; expenditure, $3,780,- 
574; school age, 5-21; compulsory school age, 8-i4. Educational 
institutions: University of Kansas, Lawrence, opened 1866; 
State Normal School at Emporia, opened 1865; State Agricul- 
fared Coleee tear Manhattan; Industrial School for Girls at 

eloit. 

Political.—State elections biennial. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in 
November. Number of Senators, 40; Representatives, 125; 
sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets second Tues- 
day in January; limit of session, 50 days; term of Senators, 
4 years; Representatives, 2 years. Number electoral votes, 
10. Voters must be citizens or declared intention; resident of 
State 6 months; county, town, and precinct, 30 days; registra- 
tion required in cities only. Idiots, insane, and conyicts 
excluded. ~ 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, Arbor Day, 
May 30, July 4, first Monday in September, general election 
day, Thanksgiving, and December 25. fa 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 5 years; actions 
for recovery of real property sold on execution, 5 years; all 
others, 15; written contracts, 5; others, 3; personal action, 2. 
Redemption from tax sales, 3 years. Legal rate of interest, 
6 per cent; by contract, 10. 
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NEBRASKA. 


Ne-bras/-ka. 


NEBRASK e *Black-water State.” 


Indian —‘‘ Water Valley.” 

Historical,—Country probably visited by Spaniards in six- 
teenth century. French missionaries and traders entered the 
Territory about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Formed part of the Louisiana purchase of 1803 and of Missouri 
Territory. Visited by Lewis and Clarke 1804-5. Government 
exploration by way of Platte Valley made under Major Long 
in 1820. First settlement made by whires at Bellevue 1847. 
Nebraska Territory organized 1854; admitted into the Union 
1867; the twenty-fourth State admitted. Bellevue the first 
capital; seat_ of government removed to Omaha 1855; to Lan- 
cascer—now Lincoln—1867. 


wee 


Area.—Total area, 77,510 square miles, or 49,177,600 acres; 
land, 76,840 square miles; water, 670; length from east to west, 
413 miles; north to south, 208. Counties, 90. Reserved land, 
118,667 acres. 

Physical Features.—The surface is an undulating plain 
sloping gently toward the east. Highest altitude, White River 
Summit, 4,876 feet. Average eastern elevation, 1,400 feet; 
western, 2,312 feet. State notable for its numerous broad, 
shallow streams. Characteristic feature of the surface, many 
fertile bottom lands and valleys: one-fourth the entire area 
consists of well-watered valleys. The Missouri River, the only 
navigable stream, forms the entire eastern and northeastern 
boundary, frontage, 500 miles; Piatte River crosses the State 
from west to east. Next in importance are the Niobrara and 
Republican rivers. 

Climate usually temperate throughout the State. Eleva- 
tion of surtace and purity of the clear, dry atmosphere render 
it unusually healtnful, Average summer temperature, eastern 
section, 73 deg.; western slightly higher; winter about 20 deg., 
though somewhat lower in northwest and higher in southeast. 
Mean annual rainfall, Omaha, 31.7 inches; rainfall favorably 
distributed for farmer, no rain falling in winter. Meanannual 
temperature varies from 46 to 51 deg.; highest, 106 deg.; luw- 
est, 32 deg. below. 


Agriculture the leading industry. Soil in eastern sec- 
tion naturally adapted to agriculture; irrigation rapidly de- 
veloping western sections, State has more than 10,0v0,000 acres 
under cultivation, In 1895 there were 2,219 miles of irrigating 
canals built or under construction; estimated increase in land 
values, $9,061,440. One of the leading States in production of 
corn, ranking fourth. Areaand yield of agricultural products, 
1898: Corn, 6,754,000 acres, 138,457,000 bushels; winter wheat, 
169,000 acres, 3,042,000 bushels; spring wheat, 1,769,000 acres, 
27,420,000 bushels; oats, 1,572,000 acres, 47,946,0i0 bushels; pota- 
toes, 158,000 acres, 9,312,000 bushels; flax, , 24,000 acres, 240,000 
bushels; hay, 2,057,000 acres, 2,880,000 tons; broom corn, 9,000 
acres, 3,960,000 pounds. Soiland climate specially adapted to 
culture of sugar beet; industry important and extending 
rapidly; area under beets, 1898, 5,000 acres. Alfalfa, castor 
beans, tobacco, and chicory are grown with excellent results. 
In 1897 the yield of rye was 3,177,474 bushels; barley, 1,775,104 
bushels; buckwheat, 17,315 bushels; sweet potatoes, 94,457 
bushels; chicory, 2,638 tons. Honey is an important product; 
bees number 28,029 stands, valued at $105,422. 

Horticulture,—Fruit growing an important and growing 
industry. All fruits indigenous to temperate climates grown 
under natural conditions in eastern and southeastern sections, 
under irrigation in central and western sections. Apples the 
chief crop; plums, peaches, and small fruit may be raised in 
abundance. Area under orchards, etc., 1897, 500,000 acres. 
Estimated number of fruit trees, 5,500,000; grape vines, 1,500,000. 
Apple crop, 810,852 bushels, value $333,995; plums, 30,567 busn- 
els, $19,913; peaches, 66,482 bushels, $37,382; berries, 31,873 bush- 
els, $52,827; cherries, 2,543 bushels; grapes, 343,013 baskets. 


Live Stock and Dairy.—Large proportion of area spe- 
cially adapted to grazing. Stock-raising an industrial pursuit 
second only to agriculture in importance. State ranks among 
the prominent meat-producing States of the West. Number 
and yalue of farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 592,985, 
$18,102,648; mules, 42,590, $1,585,625; sheep, 266,163, $759,362; 
milch cows, 571,591, $17,519,264; other cattle, 1,213,764, $32,548,295; 
hogs, 1,327,128, $7,146,582. Wool clip, 1898, 2,201,305 pounds. 
Dairy and poultry farming are important and growing indus- 
tries, State contains 164 creameries, Butter produced, 1897, 


15,903,627 pounds, value $2,103,997; milk, 100,651,545 pounds, 
value $1,016,514; poultry, 4,529,088, value $998,415; eggs, 16,420,- 
596 dozen, value $1,530,378. 


Manufactures.—Industries rapidly increasing in number 
and importance. Principal manufactures: Farm implements, 
foundry and machine shop products, liquors, lumber, etc. 
Milling and the packing of meat and mea* products are prom- 
inent pursuits, engaging extensive capital. Beet sugar re- 
fineries—Norfolk and Grand Island—third in importance in 
the country; sugar refined, 1898, 10,575,040 tons, value $528,153. 
Manufacture of chicory a new and promising pursuit; only 
factory in America for home-grown chicory at O’Neill. Value 
of brick and tile, 1896, $144,373; product of 14 harness and 
saddle manufactories, $243,944; 8 breweries, $329,842; 6 meat- 
packing establishinents, $40,223,904; 37 cigar factories, $218,416 ; 
13 carriage and wagon factories, $62,857. First iron works 
operated at Omaha 1879. Capital invested in smelting works, 
1896, $500,000; value of product, $15,000,000. Invested in cotton 
mills, $132,800; value of product, $196,959. White lead works, 
$450,000; value of product, $361,400. Flour and feed mills, 1897, 
$1,575,698. Fermented liquors, 1897, 173,498 barrels; distilled 
spirits, 1,915,273 gallons. 


Minerals.—Coal mined in the southwestern and north- 
eastern parts of the State. Output, 1896, 3,560 short tons. 
Limestone quarried chiefly in Cheyenne, Gage, and Pawnee 
counties; value of output, 1896, $10,655. Salt basin near Lincoln 
covers an area of twelve by twenty-five miles; waters of springs 
contain 29 per cent of pure salt. Fuller’s earth has been found 
south of Valentine. 


Population.—Nebraska ranked thirty-ninth in population 
in 1860, thirty-sixth in 1870, and twenty-sixth in 1890. Total 
population, 1860, 28,841; 1870, 122.993; 1880, 452,402: 1890, 1,058,910. 
Classification: Male, 572,824; female, 486,086; native, 856,368; 
foreign, 202,542; white, 1,046,888; colored, 12,022; Africans, 
8,913; Chinese, 214; Japanese, 2; Indians, 2,893. Estimated pop- 
ulation, 1899, 1,275,000. 

Cities. —Omaha, metropolis and eastern terminus of Union 
Pacific Railway; flourishing commerce and manufactures; 
silver smelting works; large stock yards and meat-packing 
houses. Estimated population, 1899, 155,000. Zincoln, capital, 
railroad center with good trade in grain and cattle; popula- 
tion, 1890, 55,154. Beatrice, railroad center, on Big Blue River; 
has quarries of magnesian limestone, and brick factories; 
population, 13,826. Other cities: Hastings, 13,584; Nebraska 
City, 11,494; Plattsmouth, 8,392. 

Railways.—First road to enter the State, Union Pacific, 
chartered 1862; work begun 1863, and by May, 1866, 75 miles had 
been completed west of Omaha; in July, 125 miles; May, 1869, 
the entire road was open to Ogden, Utah. Burlington & 
Missouri was completed to Kearney Junction, 1872. Mileage, 
1870, 705; 1875, 1,127; 1880, 1,953; 1885, 2,963; 1890, 5,407; Jan., 1898, 
5,538.73, averaging 46.87 miles to each 10,000 inhabitants. 


Educational.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 266,317; 
expenditure, $3,421,217: school age, 5-21; compulsory school 
age, 8-14; text-books furnisned. Nebraska claims lowest rate 
of illiteracy of any State inthe Union. “Free attendance” 
law provides for education of pupils in neighboring high 
schools whose education can not profitably be continued in 
home district. Universities, 6; colleges, 29; academies, 17. 
Educational institutions include: State University and Agri- 
cultural College, Lincoln; State Normal School, Peru; State 
Industrial School, Kearney: Industrial School, Geneya. 


Political.—State elections, biennial. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
yember; number of Senators, 33; Representatives, 100; term, 
2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years, meets first. 
Tuesday in January; limit of session, 60 days. Number of 
electoral yotes, 8. Voters must be citizens or declared inten- 
tion; residents of State 6 months, of county 40 days, town 
10 days, precinct 10 days: registration required in all cities. 
Idiots, insane, and conyicts unless pardoned, excluded. 
Women yote at school elections. 


Holidays.—January 1, February 22, April 22 or Arbor Day, 
May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, December 25, and 
Fast days when so appointed. < 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 5 years; fore- 
closure Inortgage, recovery real property, 10; personal actions, 
1. Legal interest rate, 7 per cent; by contract, 10, 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Pei cCosoten or 
Indian—Dahkotah, “Leagued.” 


Historical.— Territory originally part of Louisiana pur- 
chase of 1803; became part of Minnesota Territory, 1819; from 
1854-64 a portion was included in Nebraska. First explora- 
tions made by Lewis and Clarke, 1804-5. First settlement 
made at Sioux Falls, 1856. Dakota Territory organized March 
2, 1861. State Constitution adopted October 1, 1889. The twenty- 
seventh State admitted to the Union; admitted November 2, 1889, 

Area.—Total area, 77,650 square miles, or 49,696,000 acres; 
land, 76,850 square miles; water, 800; breadth, 380 miles; length, 
245. Counties, 78. Appropriated land, 24,253,223 acres; unsur- 
veyed land, 2,092,542; reserved land, 10,922,506. 

Physical Features.—The surface of South Dakota is an 
undulating plain about equally divided by the Missouri River; 
eastern section generally level or rolling; western, rolling, 
with numerous hills and buttes, terminating in the southwest 
in the Black Hills, Highest altitude, Harney Peak, 7,368 feet. 
Elevation of Big Stone Lake, 9,678 feet. Western and central 
sections drained by the Missouri and its tributaries; within 
the eastern section lie mainly the valleys of the James and 
Big Sioux rivers. The most characteristic of the “Bad Lands” 
or “Mauyaises Terres”—so called because of the difficulty with 
which they are trayeled—coyering an area of 100 square miles, 
are between the Cheyenne and White rivers, east of the Black 
Hills. Among notable natural features are the well-known 
Hot Springs in Fall River County, and Wind Caye, said to rival 
in extent the famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 


Forests.—Black Hills area well wooded; Norway pine most 
abundant and valuable; black and white spruce in the valleys 
of the northern and central sections of this locality. Black 
Hills forest reserve, 967,680 acres. Outside the Black Hills there 
is little timber except the woodlands bordering the streams 
and lakes. Much attention is being given to tree planting and 
there are now more than 130,000 acres planted with alder, ash, 
maple, and other trees. 


Climate dry, healthful, and bracing; sunshine almost inces- 
sant; average number cloudy days in year, 60. Variations in 
temperature greater than in Atlantic States in same latitude, 
Winters long, but severity modified by dryness of the atmos- 
phere; summers mild and pleasant.’ Rainfall suflicient tu 
mature crops, but uncertain in distribution. Underground 
supply of water usually abundant; artesian wells numerous, 
especially in James Riyer Valley. Mean annual rainfall at 
Yankton, 26.8 inches; mean annual temperature, 46.3 deg.; 
highest, 103 deg.; lowest, 34 deg. below. 

Agricuiture.—Agriculture the leading industry, engaging 

' two-thirds of the people. Soil especially adapted to the pro- 
duction of the cereals; wheat the staple crop; finest wheat 
grown in the James River Valley. Corn an important crop, 
particularly in the south; oats in the valleys of the Sioux and 
James rivers. Excellent flax, barley, hay, sorghum, potatoes, 
and garden yegetables are produced. The hardier truits are 
successfully grown, especially in the Black Hills section. From 
the more fayored sections are exported apples, grapes, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, etc. Much attention is given fruit culture; 
horticulture interests promoted by organized societies, Many 
of the river valleys and the lowlands of the Black Hills yield 
annually large crops of wild hops. Production of corn, 1898, 
1,045,000 acres, 26,125,0U0 bushels; spring wheat, 3,483,000 acres, 
40,751,000 bushels; oats, 758,000 acres, 17,358,000 bushels; hay, 
2,160,000 acres, 2,888,0U0 tons; potatoes, 59,000 acres, 5,192,000 
bushels; flax, 300,000 acres, 2,550,000 bushels flaxseed, 


Live Stock.—Stock-raising a profitable industry through- 
out the State. Cattle and horses of South Dakota of superior 
quality, owing to an invigorating climate, abundance of pure 
water, and excellent character of native grasses. Sheep hus- 
bandry and the raising of swine are promising pursuits in all 
parts of the State. Number and yalue of farm animals, Janu- 
ary, 1898: Horses, 287,867, value $8,339,207; mules, 6,627, value 
$262,394; sheep, 349,719, value $926,029; milch cows, 341,579, value 
$9,598,370; other cattle, 432,079, value $10,836,978; swine, 142,617, 
value $791,524. Wool clip, 1898, 2,060,484 pounds. 

Manufactures.—Great natural advantages and a wealth 
of raw materials afford superior facilities for pursuit of indus- 
trial enterprises, The milling industry is the most extensive 


and important in the State. Number ant capacity of flouring 
mills extending rapidly. Dairying isa prominent pursuit and 
a growing source of wealth. State has about thirty creameries 
and ten cheese factories. Manufacture of brick and terra 
cotta is becoming a profitable industry. Value brick and tile 
manufactured, 1896, $53,004. Cement and lime are made from 
rock found in different localities throughout the State. Port- 
land cement manufactured, 1896, 24,00U barrels, value $48,000. 
Number of manufacturing establishments, 1894, 499; value of 
land, $322,855; of buildings, $512,142; machinery, e€tc., $1,329,023; 
live assets, $1,043,776; average number of employés, 2,422; total 
wages, $1,098,418; cost of material used, $3,523,840; value of 
entire product, $5,682,748. 

Minerals.—The Black Hills region is exceedingly rich in 
minerals; wealth of resources largely undeveloped. Gold 
mining began in the Hills in 1873; value of production, 1889, 
$3,091,137; silver, $135,331. In 1896 State ranked third in produc- 
tion of gold and eleventh in silver, Gold output, 240,414 fine 
ounces, value $4,969,80U; silver, 229,500 fine ounces, coining 
value, $296,727. Coinage value of gold, 1897, $5,694,900; silver, 
$190,836. Valuable deposits of tin haye been located around 
Harney’s Peak and in Nigger Hill region; Black Hills produced 
first metallic tin in America. Copper, lead, mica, cement, 
gypsum, Clays, and building stones also found in abundance. 
Most extensive beds of fuller’s earth yet opened in the West 
are in South Dakota. Natural gas, petroleum, and coal exist; 
salt is found in the oil district. Productive limestone quar- 
ries are in Lawrence and Custer counties; yalue of output, 
1896, $3,126. Inexhaustible quantities of the finest granite exist 
in the southeastern part of State. Total value of granite 
quarried, $199,917. Output of mica, 8,100 pounds, sold uncut 
tor $3,0U0. Value of copper output, $200,000; sandstone, $37,077. 
Gypsum output, 6,400 tons. 


Population.—Ranked thirty-seventh in 1890; population, 
328,808. Male, 180,250; female 148,558; native, 237,753; forcign, 
91,095; white, 327,290; colored, 1,518; Africans, 541; Chinese, 195; 
Indians, 782. Total population, 1895, 330,975; native, 244,891; 
foreign, 86,084. Estimated population for 1899, 400,000. 

Cities.—Siowx Falis, commercial metropolis and largest 
city in State. Situated at falls of Big Sioux River, near im- 
portant granite quarries; has numerous industrial establish- 
ments; population, 1895, 9,002. Fankton, on the Missouri River, 
200 miles by water above Omaha, has flour and steam saw- 
mills, breweries, machine shops, etc.; steamboats ply the river 
to Fort Benton; population, 3,814. Deadwood, in the heart of 
the Black Hills, is metropolis and commercial center of western 
half of State; important mining interests; population, 4,204. 
Pierre, the capital, a thriving city in center of the State, on 
the Missouri River; an important live-stock market; popula- 
tion, 1,776. 

Railways.—First railroad entered the State, 1872. 
age, 1890, 2,610.41; 1893, 2,792.15; January, 1898, 2,801.41. 


Education.—Public school enrollment, 1895-6, 89,001; pri- 
vate, 1893-4, 1,888; school age, 6-20; compulsory school age, 8-14; 
expenditure, $1,280,663. Public high schools, 29; private 
secondary schools, 7. Educational institutions include Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, located at Vermillion, 1862; State 
Normal Schools at Madison, Spearfish, and Springfield; Agri- 
cultural College with experimental farm of 240 acres, Brook- 
ings; School of Mines, Rapid City; School for Deaf Mutes, 
Sioux Falls; State Reform School, Plankinton. 


Political,—State elections biennial. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember. Number of Senators, 43; Representatives, 83; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets Tuesday after first 
Monday in January; limit of session, 60 days; term of Senators 
and Representatives, 2 years. Number of electoral votes, 4. 
Voters must be citizens or declared intention, residents of 
State 6 months, county 3 months, town and precinct 10 days; 
registration limited. Idiots, iusane, and convicts unless 
pardoned, excluded. 


Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, July 4, first 
Monday in September, general election day, Thanksgiving, 
December 25, 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, recovery real 
property, sealed instruments, 20 years; contracts, 6; personal 
actions, 2; redemption of taxes,2. Legal interest rate, 7 per 
cent; by contract, 12, 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 


NORTH DAKOTA. ticmercait State 
Indian—Dahkotah, ‘‘Leagued.” 


Wistorical.—North Dakota formed part of the Louisiana 
purchase of 1803. Exploring expedition of Lewis and Clarke 
spent the winter of 1804-5 among the Mandan Indians, near the 
present site of Bismarck, Pembina settled by Lord Selkirk, 
1812. American Fur Company dominant factor in this section 
from 1832. Dakota ‘Territory, including parts of Wyoming and 
Montana, organized 1861; area reduced, 1868. Admitted to the 
Union November 2, 1889. The twenty-sixth State to enter 
after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 


Area.—Total area, 70,795 square miles; land, 70,195 square 
miles, or 44,924,800 acres; water, 600 square miles; breadth, 360 
miles; length, 210. Counties, 45. Unappropriated lands, 20,574,613 
+ acres; surveyed, 11,717,278 acres; reserved, 3,050,610. State lands 
acquired, 1898, 1,605,391 acres. Government land offices at 
Minot, Devils Lake, Grand Forks, Bismarck, and Fargo. 


Physical Features.—Surface is mostly level and rolling, 
with many fertile hills and broad alluvial valleys. In the west 
and southwest are the “Bad Lands.’ Country well watered. 
Missouri River and its tributaries drain the western and south- 
western sections; northern and eastern sections drained by 
Mouse and Red River of the North. Greatest elevation, Sen- 
tinel Butte, 2,707 feet. Between the Red and Missouririyvers 
is a grassy plain—the Coteau du Missouri—of 30,000 square 
miles. Lakes abound in almost every county. Devil’s Lake, 
a picturesque sheet of salt water in the northeast, with no 
visible outlet, has an elevation of 1,434 feet above sea level. 
Length nearly 50 miles; greatest width, 12to 15 miles. On the 
north shore are the Chautauqua grounds, on the south, his- 
torical Fort ‘Totten, now occupied by an Indian industrial 
school. 

Timber.—Native timber covers about 460,000 acres; distrib- 
uted mostly along the rivers tributary to Red River of North 
and surrounding lakes. Government is encouraging planting 
of trees, and large areas have been set to cottonwood, elder, 
and other varieties. 


Climate remarkably healthful. Atmosphere dry and stim- 
ulating, with generally clear skies and brilliant sunshine. 
Winters sometimes severe with occasional blizzards. Sum- 
mer and autumn peculiarly delightful. Rainfall sufticient if 
distribution is seasonable; greatest in south and west. Mean 
annual rainfall at Bismarck, 18.4 inches; mean annual tem- 
perature, 39.9 deg.; highest, 105 deg.; lowest, 44 deg. below. 


Agriculture the chief source of wealth. State noted 
for production of wheat. Wheat farms of 20,000 acres not 
uncommon. Other cereals, flax, and all root crops, especially 
potatoes, yieldabundantly. Three-fourths of wheat produced 
in State grown in James River Valley. Flax cultivated for seed 
and oil. Area in farms, 1897, 8,046, 896 acres; under cultivation, 
5,160,896 acres; products: Wheat, 3,400,325 acres, 85,758,346 
bushels; oats, 557,377 acres, 11,490,888 bushels; barley, 206,061 
acres, 3,655,912 bushels; flax. 204,460 acres, flaxseed, 1,956,205 
bushels; rye, 31,740 acres, 281,876 bushels; corn, 32,819 acres, 
479,804 bushels; potatoes, 17,851 acres, 1,711,820 bushels; millet 
and Hungarian grasses, 83,786 acres, 122,787 tons; other tame 
grasses, 32,051 acres, 36,683 tons; prairie hay cut, 919,493 tons. 
Number of farms, 1898, 31,653; area, 8,902,731 acres: under culti- 
vation, 5,587,819 acres. Number of fruit trees bearing, 1897, 
8.017; non-bearing, 7,680; area in berries, 5,987 acres; value of 
fruit and garden products marketed, $28,592. 


Live Stock.—Stock-raising second only to agriculture in 
importance. Estimated area of natural grazing lands, 40,000,000 
acres. Live sto¢ék—particularly cattle and sheep—and dairy 
interests centered mostly in the Mouse River country and the 
grassy hills to the southwest. Particular attention given to 
breeding of cattle and horses. Number and assessed valua- 
tion of farm animals, 1898: Horses, 216,519, value 86,814,918; 
mules, 8,862, $143,904; cattle, 280,011, $3,547,743; sheep, 267,050, 
$396,767; hogs, 78,010, $146,270; total value of live stock, $11,079,- 
805. Value of meat products and live stock sold, 1897, $10,000,000. 
Wool clip, 1898, 2,056,758 pounds. 

Dairies, Etc.— Introduction of creameries and_ cheese 
factories increasing the value of cows and giving new impetus 
to the dairy interests of State. Increased wealth of State 


through dairy industry, 1895, $1,499,468. Receipts from factory- 
made cheese, $33,448; creamery butter, $51,215. During the year, 
26 cheese factories produced 412,946 pounds of cheese, and 16 
creaineries produced 336,943 pounds of butter. Value of milk 
and milk products, 1897, $2,500,000. Milk sold to creameries 
and cheese factories, 2,675,859 pounds, value $73,782; value of 
milk sold elsewhere, $19,874. Home products: Cheese, 150,395 
pounds; butter, 4,243,468 pounds. Value of poultry and eggs, 
$1,800,000; of poultry and eggs sold, $142,066. 


Manufactures.— Production almost entirely domestic 
and for local consumption. Latest report gave number of 
industrial firms as 382; capital employed, $2,894,553; employes, 
1,847; value of materials used, $3,087,161; products, 35,028,107. 
Manufacture of tlour one of principal industries. Total number 
of mills in State, 1898, 67. Flour, lumber, and woolen mills 
located at Grand Forks. Development of the valuable clay 
deposits a growing occupation; value of brick and tile man- 
ufactured, 1896, $59,625. 

Minerals,— Entire country west of Missouri, and large 
part of total area, underlaid with deposits of lignite coal. 
Coal excellent for heating purposes and possesses superior 
qualities for gas making. Mining operations are mainly along 
the Northern Pacific Railway, west of the Missouri River. 
Output of mines for 1896, 78,050 short tons, value $84,908, an 
increase of 100 per cent over output of 1895. Salt springs 
exist inthe Red River Valley. 

Population.— North Dakota ranked forty-second in 1860; 
fortieth, 1880; forty-first, 1890. Total, 1860, 4,837; 1880, 135,177; 
1890, 182,719. Male, 101.590; female, 81,129; native, 101,258; 
foreign, 81,461; white, 182,123; colored, 596; Africans, 373; Chi- 
nese, 28; Japanese, 1; Indians, 194, Estimated population, 
1899, 235,000. In 1896 there were 11,174 immigrants. 


Cities.—7argo, on Red River of North, metropolis and 
railroad center, with a good trade, manufactures agricultural 
implements: population, 1890, 5,664. Grand Forks, commercial 
center of Northeast Dakota, has large lumber mills and is 
the seat of the University of North Dakota; population, 4,979. 
Jamestown, 98 miles east of Bismarck, railway junction in 
artesian well belt of James River Valley; population, 2,296. 
Bismarck, capital, a thriving city on Missouri River; popula- 
tion, 2,186. 

Railways.—The first railway—the Northern Pacific— 
entered the State January 2, 1872; miles of road completed 
that year, 272. Miles of road January 1, 1892, 2,218. June 30, 
1896, 2,518.56 miles, nyeraging 123.18 miles to each 10,000 inhab- 
itants. June 30, 1898, 2,866.99 miles. Assessed valuation of all 
railroad property, 1898, $12,869,229. During certain seasons the 
Missouri and Red rivers afford important highways for com- 
merce and trade. 


Education.— Public school enrollment, 1895-6, 57,088; pri- 
vate, 1893-4, 400; expenditure, $1,125,893; school age, 6-20; com- 
pulsory, 8-14. Public high schools, 186-7, 21; private secondary, 
3. Among the educational institutions are the University 
of North Dakota at Grand Forks, opened 1884; State Normal 
Schools at Mayville and Valley City; State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo; School tor the Deaf and Dumb, Devil’s Lake. 
Provision has been made for a School of Mines, Grand Forks; 
Industrial School and School for Manual Training, Ellendale; 
School of Forestry, Bottineau; School of Science, Wahpeton; 
Reform School, Mandan. 


Political.— State elections biennial. State, congressional, 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in 
November. Number of Senators, 31; Representatives, 62; term 
of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years; sessions, bien- 
nial, in odd-numbered years; meets first Tuesday after first 
Monday in January; limit of session, 60 days. Number of 
electoral votes, 3. Voters must be citizens or declared inten- 
tion, or civilized Indians, residents of State 1 year, of county 
6 months, of precinct 90 days; registration required in cities 
of 3,000 or over. Idiots, insane, convicts, and U. 8. soldiers 
excluded. Women may yote on school matters. 


Legal Holidays.— January 1, February 12 and 22, May 
30, July 4, Arbor Day, Thanksgiving, and public fast, Decem- 
ber 25, and general State or National election. 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; con- 
tracts, obligations, liability,6; redemption of tax sales, 3 years. 
Legal interest rate, 7 per cent; by contract, 12. 
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MONTANA — IDAHO. 


Mon-ta/-nah. ‘**Stubtoe” 


MONTANA. or ** Treasure” State. 


Spanish —* Mountainous.” 


Historical.—First explored by Lewis and Clarke, 1804-6. 
Trading post established on Yellowstone River, 1809; Fort 
Union built by American Fur Company, 1827; Fort Benton, 
1846. First settlers located, 1862. Yerritory organized, 1864. 
Admitted to Union, November 8, 1889. 

Area, 146,080 square miles; land, 145,310; water, 770; average 
length, cast to west, over 535 miles; breadth, 275. Counties, 24. 
Area of forest reserves, 4,999,680 acres. 

Physical Features.—Iwo natural divisions: Western 
Montana, traversed by tocky Mountains, contains many broad, 
fertile valleys and basins; Eastern Montana comprises plateaus 
and undulating plains. Elevation of plains, 2,000 feet above sea 
level; mountain valleys, 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Highest altitude, 
Mount Douglas, 11,300 feet. Chief rivers, Yellowstone and 
Missouri. 

Climate dry, healthful, exhilarating; sunshine almost con- 
tinuous. Winters generally mild, but subject to extreme and 
rapid changes. Snowfall light except on mountains. Mean 
annual rainfall, Helena, 13 inches; temperature, 43 deg.; high- 
est, 103; lowest, 42 below. . 

Agriculture, etc,—Estimated area of tillable lands, 30,- 
000,000 acres; under cultivation, 454,355. Inrigation necessary. 
Cereals, vegetables, and fruits flourish. Wheat averages 29.9 
bushels per acre; oats, 38.84; barley, 34.14; rye, 29.16; potatoes, 
160.48. Value of wheat crop, 1896, $794,798; oats, $915,739; hay, 
$3,271,575; potatoes, $269,389. Live stock second only to mining 
in importance. In number and value of sheep and extent of 
wool clip surpassed by Oregon alone. Cattle, 1898, 1,082,498; 
value $23,814,965; sheep, 3,247,641, $7,804,081; wool clip, 20,935,105 

ounds. 

d Horticulture receiving increased attention. Bitter Root 
Valley leading fruit district in State. Fruit trees in Ravelli 
County, chief center of industry, 1895, 265,225; yield, 29,894 
bushels of apples, plums, prunes, apricots, peaches, pears. 
Missoula and Flathead valleys next. 

Mannufactures.—Natural advantages great. Industries 
increasing in number and importance. In 1898, 105 establish- 


ments reported invested capital, $6,548,900; value of business 
cramer tee: $3,833,616. Value of output of 47 establishments, 
$1,933,735. : 

Minerals.—Mineral resources inexhaustible. Mining chief 
industry. In 1896, Montana ranked fourth in lead and gold, 
second in silver. Value of precious metals for 36 years, $750,- 
000,000. Gold mined, 1897, 217,515 ounces, value $4,496,431; silver, 
16,307,346 ounces, $21,730,710; Copper, 237,158,540 pounds, $26,798,- 
915; lead, 25,794,974 pounds, $928,619. Coal output, 1,543,445 tons, 
$2,279,672; value of limestone, $83,927. 

Population, 1870, 20,595; 1890, 132,159. Male, 87,882; female, 
44,277; native, 89,063; foreign, 43,096; white, 127,271; Africans, 
1,450; Chinese, 2,532; Japanese, 6; Indians, 860. Estimated pop- 
ulation, 1399, 250,000. 
_ Cities.—B#utie, most important railway and business center 
in State; “The greatest mining camp in the world’; popula- 
tion, 1899, 65,000. Helena, capital, second; seat of United States 
assay office; population, 14,000. Great Fails, third; many flour- 
ishing industries; population, 12,000. Anaconda, seat of largest 
copper smelting and refining works in world; population, 10,000, 
Missoula, population, 6,500. 

Railways.—First railroad entered Territory, March, 1880; 
a of miles completed, 1880, 106; 1890, 2,195; January, 1898, 
2,906.9. 

Education.—Public school system established 1872. Num- 
ber of districts, 1898, 669; total enrollment, 35,070; expenditure, 
$993,607. School age, 6-21; compulsory school age, 8-14. State 
( niversity, Missoula; Agricultural College, Bozeman; Indian 
aioe ort Shaw; School of Mines, Butte; State Normal, 

illon, 

Political,—State elections biennial. Senators, 23; Repre- 
sentatives, 68; sessions biennial, first Monday in January; 
limit, 60 days. Electoral yotes, 3. Voters must be citizens, 
residents of State 1 year, county 6 months, town and precinct 
30 days; registration required. -* 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, Arbor Day, 
May 30, July 4, first Monday in September, general election 
day, Thanksgiving, December 25. 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 10 years; con- 
tracts, 8; open accounts, 3; redemption of tax sales, 3; legal 
interest, 10 per cent; by contract, any. 


IDAHO, v-22n-00. 


Indian—“Gem of the mountains.” 

Historical,.—Formed part of Oregon Country, acquired 
1792-1819. Cceur d’Alene Mission established 1842. First per- 
manent settlements, 1860, when gold was discovered on Oro 
Fino Creek. Originally a part of Oregon Territory, and later 
of Washington Territory. Idaho Territory, including what is 
now Montana and part of Wyoming, organized 1863; present 
limits established 1868. State Constitution adopted 1889. 
Admitted into the Union, July 3, 1890. Forty-third State. 

Area.—Total area, 81,800 square miles; land, 84,290; water, 
510; length of western border, 485 miles; Wyoming border, 180 
miles; southern border, 300 miles; northern, 45 miles. Coun- 
ties, 21. 

Physical Features.—Country a yast plateau: Surface 
diversified by numerous mountain ranges, broad and fertile 
hills and valleys, and extensive prairies. Altitude varies from 
630 feet at Lewiston, to 13,691 feet in Teton Mountains; mean 
elevation of State, 4,700 feet. Snake River drains two-thirds 
the area of the State. Other large rivers furnish abundance 
of water for irrigating purposes. Great Shoshone, Aimerican, 
and Salmon Falls notable natural features. Estimated area of 
timber lands, 10,000,000 acres; pine predominates. 

Climate invigorating and healthful. Intensity of heat and 
cold markedly influenced by the dry, rarefied atmosphere. 

_ Mean annial rainfall at Boise, 13.1 inches; temperature, 50.9 

di 2; highest, 107 deg.; lowest, 28 deg. below. 
Agriculture.—sSoils of Idabo among the most productive 
in the world. In southern section irrigation generally neces- 

sary to successful plant growth. Irrigated area under culti- 
-_-yation, 315,000 acres. Southeastern section best suited to gen- 
Products, 1896: Wheat, 2,404,112 bushels; oats, 
1,302,168 bushels; hay, 502,161 tons; potatoes, 629,856 bushels. 
Culture of sugar beet successful. 

Horticulture an important pursuit; rapidly extending in 
commercial importance. Fruits unexcelled in quality and 
flavor; all deciduous yarieties of temperate zone grown. Area 


under orchards, 1890, 2,640 acres; 1898, 30,686. Amount of sales, 
1897, $289,815; 1898, $500 130. 

_ Live Stock industry important, Estimated area of graz- 
ing land, 25,000,000 acres. Number of farm animals, 1898, 
2,282,711, value $12,995,003. Wool clip, 1898, 11,617,200 pounds. 

Minerals.—Mining the chiefindustry. Value of ores pro- 
duced since 1860, over 175,000,000; Cceur d'Alene district the 
richest. State leads in production of lead, ranks seventh in 
gold, and fourth in silver. Value of mineral output. 1896, 
$41,960,000; gold, 104,263 ounces, value $2,155,300; silver, 5,149,900 
ounces, value $6,658,457. Output of lead, 46,662 short tons; cop- 
per, 1895, 1,425,914 pounds. 

Population, 1870, 14,999; 1890, 84,385. Male, 51,290; female, 
33,095; native, 66,929; foreign, 17,456; white, 82,018; colored, 2,367. 
1899, 190,000. 

Cities.— Boise, capital and chief city; in vicinity of rich 
gold and s‘lver mines; seat of United States assay office; pop- 
ulation, 1890, 2,311. Montpelier, outlet for Bear Lake Valley; 
population, 1,174. Lewiston, on Snake River, important trad- 
ing center; population, 849. Pocatello, 1,639; Murray, 1,172; 
Moscow, 1,139. ; 

Railways.—Miles in operation, 1880, 206; 1885, 794; 1890, 946; 
January, 1898, 1,111.67 miles. : 

Education.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 31,883; ex- 
penditure, $828,249; school age, 5-21; compulsory school age, 
8-14; text-books furnished. University of Idaho at Moscow; 
Normal Schools at Lewiston and Albion. : 

Potitical.—State elections, biennial. Number of Senators, 
21; Representatives, 49; term, 2 years; sessions, biennial in 
odd-numbered years, meets first Monday after January Ist; 
limit of session, 60 days. Electoral votes, 3. Voters must be 
actual citizens, residents of State 6 months and of county 3 
months, town 30 days, precinct 10 days; registration required. 
Women my vote. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, Arbor Day, 
July 4, general election day, Thanksgiving, December 25. 

Legal,—statutes of limitation: Judgments, 6 years; instru- 
ments in writing, 5; contracts not in writing, 4; redemption of 
tax sales, 2 years. Legal interest rate, 7 per cent; by contract, 12. 
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Tndian—Maughwanwame-—signifies “Broad Valley.” 

Historical.—Territory taken mainly from Louisiana pur- 
chase of 1803; in part from Mexican cessions, and from terri- 
tory defined by treaty with Great Britain 1846. Named for the 
historic Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania. Visited by Spanish 
adventurers and Jesuit missionaries about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Territory explored by Frémont about 1842; 
Cheyenne settled 1867. ‘Territory/organized from portions-of 
Dakota, Idaho, and Utah, July 25, 1868. State Constitution 
adopted 1889: admitted into the Union July 10, 1890, the thirty- 
first State admitted. 

Area.—Total area, 97,890 square miles; land, 97,575 square 
miles or 62,448,000 acres; water, 315 square iiles; Jength, 350 
miles; breadth, 275. Total area of public lands subject to 
entry, 49,081,043 acres; unsuryeyed, 6,135,209. Reserved land, 
8,171,043 acres. 

Physical Features.—Surface greatly diversified; largely 
an elevated plateau crossed by ranges of Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem; mean elevation not less than 6,400 feet: highest altitude, 
Frémont’s Peak, 13,790 feet; lowest about 500 feet above sea level. 
Big Horn Mountains in north; Wind River and Shoshone in 
west; Laramie and Medicine Bow in the southeast, Southwest 
drained by Green River; northwest by ee and Snake 
riyers; north by Big Horn; southeast by North Platte and 
Laramie rivers. Rivers not valuable for navigation, but fur- 
nish power and water for irrigation. Numerous small lakes in 
we stern part of State. Wyoming contains an unusual number 
of mineral sp: ings. 

Yellowstone National Park.—A region, mainly in 
Wyoming, set apart as a phiblic pleasure ground.and game pre- 
serve by act of Congress 1872. First visited 1806. Explora- 
tions made under Washburne 1870, more extensive under Hay- 
den 1871. Great Continental Divide crosses southern part 
of vark Area about 5,500 square miles. Surface an eleyated 
plateau in center of Rocky Mountain system, elevation 7,000- 
11,000 feet. Large tracts are covered with dense forests. Region 
has been one of recent remarkable volcanic activity. Park is 
famous for its scenery; noted for its extensive geysers, boil- 
ing springs, canons, etc. Embraces headwaters of Yellowstone 
—pbranch of Missouri—and Snake—branch of Columbia River. 
Besides Yellowstone !ake,near center of Park, elévation 7,738 
feet, are Shoshone, Lewis, and Heart‘lakes. Grand Canon and 
Falls of Yellowstone among its most interesting features 
Highest elevations, Mt. Sheridan, 10,385 feet, and Mt. Wash- 
burne, 10,346 feét. Within the Park are found the larger 
game—buffalo, ePk, antelope, and bear. Ag 

Forests, with exception of high plains in Yellowstone 
Park, usually confined to mountains; area about 16,000,000 acres 
distributed throughout the State. Best timber found on Big 
Horn, Laramie Range. Medicine Bow, and Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains; timber limit about 10,000 feet above sea level. Yellow 
and white pine and white spruce are the principal woods. 
Timber suitable for lumber and railroad ties. Public forests 
comprise 3,196,160 acres; Yellowstone National Park Timber 
Land Reserve, 1,239,680 acres; Big Horn Forest, 1,127,680 acres; 
Teton Forest, 829,440 acres. : 

Climate in general mild and healthful. Atmosphere dry, 
clear, and rare: summers short and cool; winters long and 
severe in the higher altitudes; temperature varies with eleva- 
tion Rainfall.slight; mean annual rainfall at Cheyenne, 12.2 
inches; mean annual temperature, 44.9 deg.; highest, 100 deg.; 
lowest, 38 deg. below. 

Agriculture.—Estimated area of land capable of culti- 
vation under irrigation, 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 acres. Agricul- 
ture increasing as irrigation is extended; Wyoming surpasses 
all other States in mumber of available gtreams. A large pro- 
portion of the}alkaji soil, especially that-of the sagebrush and 
grease wood wastes,, produces abundantly under irrigation. 
Below an altitude of 7,500 feet, cereals— except Indian corn — 
vegetables, tame grasses. and other products of Western and 
Central States may be grown; in Frémont County, at ana ti- 
tude of 5,300 feet, small berries and grapes grow quite readily. 
The valleys of:the large streams, particularly the Platte, 
afford the best natural conditions for farming. Promising 
industries are the raising of sugar beets, tobacco, and small 
fruits. Land under cultivation, 1895, 579,000 acres. Acreage 
and value of? productions: Hay, 1896, 236,003 acres, yield, 365,- 
805 tons, value. $2,611,848. Potatoes, 


bushels, value $250,305;" oats, 13,693 acres, 47,255. bushels, $167,- 
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Live Stock.—State affords a large amount of aatdrdl graz- 


ing; estimated area, 18,000,000 acres. Stock-raising the oldest. 
and most profitable industry. Cattle fhe most important, but 
great progress has been made, in quality and number of sheep 
and horses. Numberand value of farm animals, January, 1898: 
Horses, 73,733, value $1,100,948; mules, 1,511, 69,620; sheep, 1,940,- 
(21, $5,714,332; milch cows, 17,960; $572,026; other cattle, 688,092, 
$16,390,696; swine, 22,345, $130,572.. Wool clip, washed and un- 
washed, 1898, 13,626,704 pounds; scoured, 4,360,545 pounds. 

Fish and Game.—From 1890 to 1896, 3,823,000 young trout 
were distributed in waters of State, 1,316,000 having been sup- 
plied by hatchery at Laramie; branch hatcheries at Sheridan 
and Sundance. Wyoming celebrated for large game— moose, 
elk, deer, antelope, mountain sheep, goats, black, brown, cin- 
namon, and grizzly bear. Stringent laws exist for the protec- 
tion of the game. 

Manufactures. — Number of establishments, 1894, 190; 
value of products, $2,367,601. Ranks fifteenth in production of 
coke; output, 1896, 19,542 short tons, value $58,626; total brick 
and tile, $9,659. Cigar factories, 1897,.39; total cigar output, 
2,462,382; capital invested, $45,341. Rectified spirits, Wyoming 
and Colorado, fiscal year 1898, 60,722 gallons. 

Minerals.—Mineral resources extensive but largely un- 
developed. Valuable coal deposits underlie about 13,000,000 
acres; chiefly in Sweetwater, W« ston, Carbon, Uinta, Sheridan, 
and Converse counties; coal mined extensively along line of 
Union Pacific Railway; yield steadily increasing; production, 
1897, 2,663,133 tons. State has a large extent of oil fields. Out- 
put of petroleum restricted owing to distance of markets; 
yield, 1896, 2,878 barrels, value $23,024. Gold mined, 1896, 692 
fine ounces, yalue $14,300. Value of sandstone quarried, $16,465. 
Iron industry in connection with native coal promising. . 
Natural soap beds exist northwest of Newcastle. Extensive 
and valuable soda lakes found in Albany, Carbon, and Natrona 
counties; asbestos deposits are being developed. Gypsum 
deposits are important; marble found in Converse County. 
Moss agates of fine quality found; opals, amethysts, jasper, and 
chaleedonies mined for specimens; agatized wood plentiful. 
Warm and cold mineral springs numerous. 

_Population.—Wyoming ranked forty-seventh in popula- 
tion from 1870 to 1890: Total population, 1870, 9,118; 1880, 20,789; 
1890, 60,705. Male, 39,343: female, 21,362; native, 45,792: foreign, 
14,913; white, 59,275; colored, 1,430—Africans, 922; Chinese, 465; 
Indians, 43. Estimated population, 1899, 86,00. 

Cities.— Cheyenne, capital, prominent railway center and 
headquarters of great cattle companies; estimated population, 
1899, 12,000; increase during decade, 8,234, or 238.25 per cent 
Laramie, leading railway town and trading center for ranch- 
men, lumbermen, and miners, population, 1840, 6,388. Rock 
Springs, center of most iid gies coal district in Rocky 
Mountains; population, 3,406. Aaeolins, a thriving station on 
Union Pacific Railway; population 2,235. Hvanston, flourish- 
ing town in Bear River Valley; population. 1,995. 

Railways.—Number of miles of railway in operation in 
1867, 82: 1870 and 1875, 459; 1880, 512; 1885, 616; 1890, 1,002; Janu- 
ary, 1898, 1,177.93; total assessed valuation, $7,102,200, State has 
one mile of railway to each 83 square miles. 

Education,—Public school enrollment, 1895-6, 11,582; pri- 
vate, 1894-5, 175; expenditure, $211,335; school age, 6-21- com- 
pulsory school age, 7-16. Public high schools, 2; private sec- 
ondary schools, 1. State University, Laramie; Agricultural 
College, Lander. ‘ 

Political.—State elections biennial. State, congressional. 
and presidential elections, Tuesday after first Monday in No- 
vember; number of Senators, 19; Representatives, 88; sessions 
biennial, in odd-numbered years; meets January 10; limit of 
session; 40 days; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 
years; number of electoral yotes, 3. Voters must be citizens 
or declared intention, residents of State 1 year, county 60 
days; registration required; ballot reform. Idiots, insane, 
convicts, unless pardoned, U. 8. soldiers, persons unable to 
read, excluded. Women hold equal right with men to vote and 
hold office since 1870. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
Labor Day, general election day, Thanksgiving, December 25, 
Arbor Day. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 5 years; un- 
written contracts, 8; written, 5; redemption of tax sales, 3 
years. Legal interest rate, 8 per cent; by contract, 12. 
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UTAH. Yoo’tah, 


Indian word—meaning ‘Mountain Home.” 


Historical,—Country ceded to United States by Mexico, 
1848. Earliest explorations made by Spaniards, 1540. Explored 
by Captain james Bridger in neighborhood of Great Salt Lake, 
1824-5— earliest recorded discovery of lake. Visited by Frémount, 
1843; settlement of territory due to Frémont’s published ac- 
count of exploration. First settlements by Mormons under 
Brigham Young at Salt Lake City, 1847. In 1849 Mormons 
attempted to organize State of “Deseret,” but Congress refused 
to recognize the proposed sovereignty. Territory of Utah 
created by Congress September 9, 1850. Mountain Meadow 
massacre of Gentile settlers occurred 1857. Enabling Act 
passed 1894; became a State January 4, 1896; the thirty-second 
admitted to the Union. 

Area,—Total area, 84,970 square miles, or 54,380,800 acres; 
land, $2,190 square miles; water, 2,780: average length, 345 miles, 
breadth, 275. Counties, 27. Estimated area of lands subject to 
entry, 1895, 33,802,693 acres; surveyed, 6,919,840 acres. Land 
office at Salt Lake City. 

Physical Features. —State divided into eastern and 
western sections by Wasatch Mountains, which contain several 
peaks exceeding 13,000 feet in height. Highest altitude, Mt. 
Emmons, 13,694 feet. Utah is a region of snow-clad mountains 
and broad, beautiful valleys; elevation of valleys, 2,700 to 7,0U0 
feet; average elevation of State, 6,100 feet. West of Wasatch 
Range is the Great Basin, chiefly desert, which contains Great 
Salt Lake, elevation 4,200 feet, area about 2,500 square miles. 
with an extreme depth of 60 feet; Lake Sevier, elevation 1,6 
feet, area 150 square miles; Utah and Bear (fresh water) lakes, 
natural reservoirs with surface areas of 125 and 150 square miles. 
Region east of Wasatch drained by Colorado River and tribu- 
taries. Medicinal springs, varying in temperature from 98 to 
128 deg., are numerous; several have become notable health 
resorts. Utah famous for its picturesque scenery. 

Climate varying; sudden and extreme changes not infre- 
quent. Range of temperature between summer and winter 
and day and night very great. Winters usually mild; summers 
dry and warm. Rainfall scanty. Mean annual rainfall at Salt 
Lake City, 16.2 inches; temperature, 51.6 deg.; highest, 102 deg. ; 
lowest, 20 deg. below. 

Agriculture. - Total area reclaimable by irrigation, 3,500,- 
000 acres; improved land—land owned by farmers— 86,650 acres. 
Present system of irrigation capable of developing only 200,000 
additional acres. Artesian wells employed to irrigate gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards. Principal cereals, wheat and oats; 
largest area devoted to hay. Sugar beet successfully grown; 
culture profitable and steadily advancing; area devoted to 
industry, 1899, 7,800 acres. Sericulture an established and grow- 
ing pursuit; mulberry trees numerous, number increasing 
yearly. Number of farms, 1894, 19,816; free of encumbrance, 
17,684. Area under cultivation, 467,162 acres; irrigated, 417,455 
acres. Area under barley, 8,754 acres, yield 271,866 bushels, 
value $100,207; rye, 3,791 acres, 42,352 bushels, $20,094; lucerne, 
163,544 acres, 462,459 tons, $1,851,639. Wheat, 1897, 151,940 acres, 
8.190,740 bushels, value $2,169,703; oats, 23,953 acres, 838,355 bush- 
els, $276,657; corn, 8,477 acres, 186,494 bushels, $102,572; hay, 1838,- 
185 acres, 540,396 tons, $2,566,881; potatoes, 5,293 acres, 753,364 
bushels, $235,009; cotton, 155 acres, yield 61,500 pounds; total 
value, $4,305. Apiculture extensive. Number stands of bees, 
1894, 28,517; honey produced, 1,102,121 pounds, 

Horticulture,.—Fruit-growing a promising industry. All 
fruits produced in temperate zone profitably grown; in south- 
ern counties, figs, pomegranates, almonds, and other semi- 
tropical fruits flourish. Orchard products, 1894: Apples, 4,543 
acres, 377,935 bushels, value 146,764; pears, 524 acres, 27,261 
bushels, $18,882; peaches, 1,686 acres, 154,772 bushels, $82,107; 
plums, 754 acres, 36,814 bushels, $19,835; apricots, 351 acres, 
21,234 bushels, $10,272; small fruits, 747 acres, 12,253 bushels, 
$62,444; grapes, 578 acres, 1,046,768 pounds, $37,263.. Dried fruits; 
Apples, 337,140 pounds; peaches, 375,446; apricots, 50,358; plums, 
97,499; pears, 5,879. _ 

Live Stock,—Cattle, horses, and sheep reared in large 
numbers; dairy interests prominent and rapidly increasing in 
value. Butter made, 1894, 3,441,732 pounds; cheese, 820,747 
pounds. Number and value of farm animals, January, 1898: 
Horses, 67 619, value $1,163,489: mules, 1,615, $42,218; sheep, 1,978,- 
457, $4,144,868; milch cows, 55,564, $1,330,758; other cattle, 322,- 
464, $5,725,345; swine, 47,335, $298,471. Wool grown is of supe- 


rior quality, much attention haying been given to the improye- 
ment of breeds; total amount of clip, washed and unwashed, 
1898, 10,802,376 pounds; scoured, 3,780,832 pounds: ate. 
Fisheries of Utah Lake most important in State; princi- 
pal catch black bass and carp, introduced a number of years 
ago; in 1895, 30,000 pounds of bass taken for market. Waters of 
Bear and Panguitch lakes and Ogden and Weber rivers next in 
importance; suckers, trout, and whitefish principal fish taken. 
Mountain streams abound in trout. Total value of catch, 
1895, $37,479; amount of fish taken—exclusive of black bass— 
1,200,124 pounds; carp, 133,324 pounds; suckers, 962,400 pounds, 
value $20,649; trout, 85,800 pounds; whitefish, 18,600 pounds. 
Manufactures.—Number of industrial establishments in 
operation, 1894, 880; employes, 5,U54; wages paid, $2,027,118; 
capital invested, $5,476,246; value of products, $6,678,118. Cider 
made, 69,098 gallons; vinegar, 31,019; sorghum syrup, 90,201; 
wine, 47,246 gallons, value $30,744. Value of brick and tile, 
1896, $37,573; lime, $3,835. Coke, 20.447 tons. Portland cement, 
990,324 barrels. Output of Lehi and Ogden beet-sugar factories, 
1898, 14,000,000 pounds; value $645,568. State has one silk fac- 
tory; industry growing inimportance. Value of goods manu- 
factured at Provo woolen mills, 1898, $200,000; employes, 150. 
Deseret woolen mills, Salt Lake City, employ 60 operatives. 
Minerals.—Gold, silver, lead, and copper the chief min- 
erals. Value of silver mined in Utah, 1877 to 1898, inclusive, 
$121,969,035; gold, $12,275,183; copper, $2,088,002. In 1896, Utah 
ranked third in production and value of silver, third in 
production of lead ore, fourth (of the Western States) in 
copper, and sixth in salt. Extensive deposits of salt around 
Great Salt Lake and at Nephi and Salina; also large de- 
posits of rock salt. Valuable beds of marble are found at 
Springville, Utah County; excellent sulphur at Black Rock, 
Beaver County. Vast stores of building stone in many vari- 
eties exist. Total value of gold, silver, lead, and copper, 1897, 
$8,263,635: 1898, $9,277,543. Gold mined, 1896, 91,908 ounces, value 
$1,899,900; silver, 8,827,600 ounces, coinage value, $11,413,463. 
Lead, 35,578 tons; copper 3,502,012 pounds. Area of available 
coal,’2,000 square miles. Number of mines, 1896, 15; production, 
418,627 tons, value $500,547. About 25,000 tons of coke shipped 
annually, Salt produced, 279,800 barrels, value $96,550; asphal- 
tum, 80,503 tons, value $577,563; limestone, $9,358; sandstone, 


$7,860. 


Population.—State ranked thirty-fifth in population in 
1850, and fortieth in 1890. Total population, 1850, 11,380; 1890, 
207,905. Male, 110,463; female, 97,442; native, 154,841; foreign, 
53,064; white, 205,899; colored, 2,006—Africans, 588; Chinese, 806; 
Japanese, 4; Indians, 608. Population, census of 1895, 247,324; 
increase between 1895 and 1898, 14.15 per cent. Estimated popu- 
lation, 1899, 275,000. 

Cities.—Salt Lake City, capital and metropolis, founded by 
Mormons under Brigham Young in 1847; has a number of 
woolen and grist mills, cutlery and pottery manufactories; 
estimated population, 1899, ‘75, Ogden, important railroad, 
commercial, and manufacturing center; population, 20,000. 
Provo City, manufacturing town and seat of Insane Asylum; 
population, 6,000. Logan, center of important educational 

nterests; population, 5,800. Park City, one of the most prom- 
inent mining centers in Utah; population, 5,000. 

Railways.—Union Pacific Railway completed to Ogden, 
March 3, 1869, Number of miles in operation, 1870, 257; 1875, 
515; 1880, 842; 1885, 1,138; 1890, 1,265; January, 1898, 1,436.22 miles. 

Education.—Public school enrollment 1896-7, 69,228; pri- 
vate, 2,457; expenditure, $905,713; school age, 6-18; compulsory, 
8-14. Educational institutions: University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City; Agricultural College, Logan; School for Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, and State Industrial School, Ogden. 

_Political,— General elections biennial. State, congres- 
sional, and national elections Tuesday after first Monday in 
November. Number of Senators, 18; Representatives, 45; 
term, 2 years; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years, meet- 
ing first Monday in January; limit of session, 60 days. Voters 
must be citizens or declared intention, residents of State 1 
year, county 4 months, town 60 days; registration required; 
women are qualified voters; idiots, insane, and those guilty of 
treason disqualified. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4 
and 24, first Monday in September, Thanksgiving and fast 
days, and December 26. : 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 8 years; writ- 
ten contracts, 6; unwritten contracts, open accounts, 4. Re- 
demption of taxes, 4 years. Legalinterest rate, 8 per cent; by 
contract, no limit. 
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COLORADO. 


Kol-o-rah’-do. 


COLORAD e “Centennial State.” 


Spanish—‘Red or Colored.” 


Historical,—Territory acquired under Louisiana purchase 
of 1803 and Mexican cession of 1848. First explorations made 
by Spaniards under Coronado, 1540. United States Goyern- 
ment expedition under Major Pike, 1806; Long’s expedition, 
1820; Frémont’s, 1842-4, First settlement made vy trappers on 
present site of Denver, 1858. Colorado Territory organized, 
1861; State admitted into Union, August 1, 1876. Twenty-fifth 
State admitted. 

Area,— Total area, 103,925 square miles; land, 103,645 square 
miles or 66,332,800 acres; water, 280 square miles; length east 
and west, 380 miles; breadth, 280; appropriated land, 20,456,566 
acres; unsuryeyed, 4,434,846 acres; reserved, 6,225,533 acres. 
Counties, 56. 

Physical Features.—Surface comprises three great nat- 
ural divisions: ‘Mhe great plains of the east, mostly treeless, 
average elevation, 5,000 feet; the well-watered and timbered 
foothills west of the plains, 6,500 to 8,000 feet; the Rocky Moun- 
tain region covering nearly entire western half of State and 
including many of highest peaks of systemW— Pike’s, Long’s, 
Haryard, the famous Mount of the Holy Cross, and, highest in 
altitude, Sierra Blanca, 14,464 feet. State has a number of 
notable natural “parks,’”? the best Known are North Park, area 
2,600 square miles; Middle Park, 3,000; South Park, 2,200; San 
Luis, 9,400. Platte, Arkansas, and Rio Grande are principal 
rivers. Lowest lake, 7,000 feet above sea leyel; highest, 9,500 
feet. 

Forestry.—Timber lands comprise about 13,000,000 acres; 
some of the largest forests in northern portions of State. 
Yellow and white pine and spruce predominate; the two former 
are used largely for lumber; pion used chiefly for fuel and 
charcoal; smali streams bordered with cottonwood, red oak, 
black cherry, etc. State abounds in ornamental trees and 
shrubbery. ‘Timber culture receiving attention; experiments 
prove that black walnut and other trees of commercial 
value may be grown on the plains. 


Climate varying, chiefly with altitude, but healthful. 
Pure, dry, and bracing air between the extremes of summer 
and winter; skies clear. Favorite resort for invalids and 
pleasure-seekers; heat never oppressive. Raintall throughout 
greater part of State averages less than 15 inches; within 
limited areas and at great elevations exceeds 20 inches. Mean 
annual rainfall, Denver, 14.5 inches; temperature, 49.7 deg.; 
highest, 105 deg.; lowest, 29 deg. below. 


Agriculture,—Large areas capable of cultivation under 
irrigation; possibilities of industry limited only by water 
puppy as soil yields generously. Area irrigable farming land, 
5,000,000 acres; under cultivation, 2,500,000 acres, Leading 
crops, wheat, oats, alfalfa, and potatoes; all cereals except 
rice, garden products, and fruits easily grown. Area under 
orchards, 100,000 acres; value of fruit products, 1894, $3,000,000. 
Western slope adapted to peaches and grapes. Culture of 
sorghum, hops, broom corn, sugar beets, and tobacco receiy- 
ing attention. Productions and value of leading farm crops, 
1897: Hay, 784,638 acres, yield 1,765,436 tons, value $9,709,898; 
wheat, 213,231 acres, 5,117,544 bushels, $3,582,281: corn, 176,525 
acres, 3,353,975 bushels, $1,274,510; oats, 87,310 acres, 2,968,540 
bushels, $919,933. Potatoes, 1898, 39,000 acres, 3,510,000 bushels. 


_Live Stock.—Cattle-raising and sheep husbandry exten- 
Sive pursuits; western slopes, covered with nutritious grasses, 
afford unexcelled grazing. Area of non-irrigated meadow 
lands, 1,000,000 acres. Colorado one of great wool-producing 


States. Poultry and all dairy products promising sources of 
orofit. Nuipber and value of farm animals, January, 1898: 


Torses, 151,721, $3,469,095; sheep, 1,623,089, $3 869,445; milch cows, 
85,669, $2,784,242; other cattle, 935,826, $24,392,775; hogs, 22,035, 
$112,379; mules, 8,755, $377,687. - Wool clip, 1898, 9,958,869 pounds. 

Fish and Game.—Colorado waters are being rapidiy re- 
stocked by the three State fish hateheries—Denver hatchery 
near Platte River, nine miles from Denver; Gunnison hatch- 
ery, Gunnison; La Plata hatchery, twelve miles from Durango. 
Lakes and streams stocked principally with black spotted 
mountain, eastern brook, and rainbow trout. Owing to pro- 
ection, all kinds of game—elk, deer, antelope, mountain 
sheep, etc. —rapidly increasing; most highly prized, elk and 


grizzly bear; most numerous, mule deer and antelope. Grizzly, 
brown, and lack bear plentiful in Western Colorado. 


Manufactures.— Manufacturing industries steadily in- 
creasing in number and importance. Abundance of raw mate- 
rial and great natural advantages afford exceptional facilities. 
Metal industries lead. Denver and Pueblo chief centers, 
especially for smelting and iron works, foundries, and rolling 
mills. alue of all manufactured products, 1894, $40,238,730; 
estimated increase, 1895, over 5 per cent; greatest increase in 
textile industries; cloth produced, 1894, 6,698,122 yards; in 1895, 
8,113,724 yards; value of steel rails, $1,348,500. Colorado the 
leading Western State in production of coke; establishments, 
1896, 11; ovens, including 36 gas retorts, 1,275; product, 343,313 
short tons; value at ovens, about $1,046,306. Total value brick 
and tile, $328,680. Production of pig iron, 45,104 tons; 3 furnaces 
in blast. Fermented liquor, Colorado and Wyoming, 1897-8, 
227,239 barrels; distilled spirits, 258 gallons. 


Minerals.—One of the richest States in Union in mineral 
wealth. Mining a leading industry. Gold, silver, lead, and 
copper most important minerals. In 1898 State ranked first in 
production of gold and silver. Value of mineral output, 1897, 
$35,964,034; 1893, $42,646,344; gold, 1,138,584 ounces, value $23,534,531; 
silver, 23,502,60L ounces, $13,690,265; lead, 113,417,168 pounds, 
$4,117,043; copper, 10,870,869 pounds, $1,304,504; increase over 
1897, 19 per cent. 
of mines, 1897, 97; output 3,361,703 short tons, value $3,947,186; 
manufactured into coke, 1896, 529,490 short tons. Petroleum, 
1896, 361,450 barrels, value $318,977; asphaltum, Colorado and 
Utah, 3,170 short tons, $49,680; natunal gas, $4,500; iron ores, 
215,819 long tons: value at mines, $524,915; value of granite 
quarried, $36,517; limestone, $63,063; sandstone, $58,989. 


Population, 1860, 34,277; 1890, 412,198; male, 245,247; female, 
166,951; native, 328,208; foreign, 83990; white, 404,468; colored, 
7,730; Africans, 6,215; Chinese, 1,398; Japanese, 10; Indians, 107; 
estimated population, 1899, 492,500. 


Cities.— Denver, “Queen City of the Plains,” capital and 
largest city, settled, 1858; important railway and commercial 
center; large smelting works; estimated population, 1899. 
165,000. Pueblo, second city, center of fine agricultural an 
stock-raising region: has manufactures of iron, steel, and 
lead; population, 1890, 24,558. Colorado Springs, prominent 
railway center and notable health resort, near foot of Pike’s 
Peak— Manitov Springs, “Saratoga of the West,” five miles 
distant — estimated population, 1899, 25,000. Zeadville, smelt- 
ing and refining center for lead and silver ores; population, 
1899, 12,000. Trinidad, mining center in vicinity of Raton coal 


fields; smelting works and large coking industry. Important 
. 


wool and hide market; population, 1890, 5,523. 


Railways.—Earliest railroad in State—the Denver Pacific 
—completed from Denver to Cheyenne, Wyo., 1870. Total 
number of miles in operation in 1870, 157; 1875, 807; 1880, 1,570; 
1890, 4,291; January 1, 1898, 4,575.86. 


Education.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 100,880; ex- 
penditure, 1895-6, $2,384,183. School age, 6-21; compulsory school 
age, 814. Text-books furnished indigent children, Public 
high schools, 41; private secondary schools, 7. State Industrial 
School and School of Mines, Golden; Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs; State University, Boulder; Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins; Normal School, Greeley. 


Political,—sState, congressional, and presidential elections, 
Tuesday after first Mondayin November. Number of Senators, 
26; Representatives, 49; sessions, biennial, in odd-nuinbered 
years, meeting first Wednesday in January; limit of session, 
90 days; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years. 
Number of electoral yotes. 4. Voters must be residents of 
State 6 months, of county and town 90 days, precinct 10 days; 
registration required; Australian ballot. Convicts, unless 
restored to citizenship, excluded. Right of suffrage extended 
to women, 1893. 


Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, Arbor Day, 
May 30, July 4, Admission Day, first Monday in September, 
Thanksgiving, December 25, general election day, and Satur- 
day afternoon. 


Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Actions of debt founded 
upon contract, judgments, sealed instruments, 6 years; redemp- 


tion of tax sales, 3 years. Legal interest rate, 8 per cent; by 
contract, no limit. 
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ARIZONA —NEW MEXICO. 


ARIZONA, +127.» 


Meaning uncertain—said to be corruption of Pima ‘‘Orlison,” 
Little Creeks. 

Historical.—Comprises territory acquired from Mexico 
chiefly at cession of 1848, but partly included in Gadsden pur- 
chase 1853. Visited by Spanish explorers 1526; visited by 
American trappers 1824; by General Frémont 1849. Yuma 
founded 1854. Territory organized 1863; capital established at 
Prescott 1864; Tucson 1867; Phoenix 1889. 

Aréa, 113,020sq. miles; 112,920 land; 100 water; extreme length, 
375 miles; breadth, 340. Counties, 13; Indian reservations, 11. 

Physical Features.—Surface consists mainly of high 
plains. Elevation of more than half the area above 5,0u0 feet. 
Mogollon and Gila mountains in east; highest altitude, San 
Francisco Mountain, 12,794 feet. Chief river, Colorado; most 
noted gorge, Grand Canon of Colorado, walls of which rise 
from 3,000 to 6,000 feet sheer from water's edge. Petrified 
forest in Apache County a notable feature; contains finest and 
largest known specimens of silicified wood. 

Climate tropical in southwestern section, temperate in 
valley regions, and frigid im elevated mountain districts. Air 
dry and clear. Mean annual rainfall, Prescott, 16.1 inches; 
temperature, 53.3 deg.; highest, 100deg.; lowest, 18 deg. below. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Agriculture increases in importance 
as irrigated area is extended. Area of farming lands, 1,000,000 
acres; now under canal irrigation, 260,000 acres. Cereals and 
potatoes grown in all parts. Sugar beet, tobacco, ramie, sugar 
cane, peanuts, and cotton successfully cultivated. Staple crops: 
Corn, 1895, 132,730 bushels, value 399.548; potatoes, 29,118 bushels, 
$17.471; wheat, 1897, 370,782 bushels, $274,379; hay, 101,883 tons, 
$509,415. Horticulture an important and profitable pursuit. 
Oranges, lemons, figs, olives, dates, and almonds grown in 
south. Large quantities of apricots and grapes shipped from 
Salt River Valley. Strawberries ripen in valley every month 
in year. Fine apples, peaches, apricots, nectarines, and grapes 
grown in north in limited quantities. 

_ Live Stock interests extensive and flourishing. Graz- 
ing lands afford unsurpassed facilities for industry—estimated 


area, 35,000,000 acres. Climate and food favorable to develop- 
ment of high-grade stock. Number and value of animals 1898: 
Horses, 51,973, $1,313,620; sheep, 845,239, $1,773,734; milch cows, 
18,222, $478,328; swine, 24,772, $208,181; other cattle, 5v9,082, 
$7,807,026; mules, 1,031, $25,431. . Wool clip, 6,229,621 pounds. 

Minerals a source of great wealth. Arizona ranks 
high in production and value of gold and silver; third in 
production of copper. Gold mined, 1898, 119,249 ounces, value 
$2,465,100; silver, 2,246,800 ounces; copper, 72,934,927 pounds; 
value lead output, 1895, 350,000. Aggregate value gold, silver, 
and copper, 1877-95, $113,739,126. Sandstone quarried 1896, 
$10,000; limestone, $18,470. 

Population, 1870, 9,658: 1890, 59,620; male, 36,571; female, 
23,049; native, 40,825; foreign, 18,795; white, 55,580; colored, 
4,040; African, 1,357; Chinese, 1,170; Japanese, 1; Indians, 1,512. 
Estimated population, 1899, 100,000. 

Cities.— Tucson, metropolis, founded 1560; population, 1890, 
5,150. Phoenix, capital, center of important agricultural and 
mining districts; population, 3,152. Tombstone, important 
mining and stock raising center; population, 1,875. Prescott, 
center of a gold and silver mining district; population, 1,759. 

Railroads ail constructed since 1877. Miles of road in 
1880, 849; 1890, 1,094; 1894, 1,355.46; January, 1898, 1,412.63. 

Education.—Expenditures for public schools, 1896-7, $205,- 
852; enrollment, 13,361 pupils; private, 1,000; school age, 6-18. 
University of Arizona, at Tucson; Normal School, Tempe. 

Political,—Territorial elections biennial, Tuesday after first 
Monday in November. Number of Senators, 12; Represen- 
tatives, 24; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, meets third 
Monday in January; term, 60 days. Voters must be actual 
citizens, residents of Territory 1 year, county and district 10 
days; registration required. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, Arbor Day, February 22, 
May 30, July 4, Thanksgiving, December 25, special election 
called by Governor. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, written con- 
tracts, 5 years; verbal contracts, open accounts, 3; written 
instruments executed without Territory, personal actions, 1: 
redemption from tax sale, 1 year. Legal rate of interest, 7 per 
cent; by contract, any. a 


NEW MEXICO. Nu Mek’-si-ko. 


Originally applied only to City of Mexico. Aztec “Mexitl,” 
Aztet god of war. 


Historical,—Eastern two-thirds of territory originally 
formed part of Texas; western portion acquired by Mexican 
cession of 1848 and Gadsden purchase 1853. Visited by 
Nunez 1537; by Coronado 1541. Territory explored and named 
New Mexico by Bonillo 1481. Santa Fe first visited by Euro- 
peans about 1542; capital of State since 1640 Territory or- 
ganized September 1850; reduced to present limits 1866. 

Area, 122,580 square miles; land, 122,460; water, 120; aver- 
age breadth, 335 miles; eastern boundary, 345; western bound- 
ary, 390. Counties, 19. 

Physical Keatures.—Surface a plateau ranging from 
8,000 to 6,000 feet in elevation, bearing many isolated peaks 
which tower above snow line. Eastern New Mexico, a con- 
tinuation of Texan plain, drained by Rio Grande, Pecos, and 
Canadian rivers, rising gradually to Rocky Mountains. High- 
est altitude, Cerro Blanco, 14,269 feet. 

Climate healthful; air dry and clear with bright skies; 
winters severe in elevated portions; rainfall, limited to sum- 
mer, scanty. Mean annual rainfall Santa Fe, 14.2 inches; tem- 
perature, 49.3 deg.; highest, 97 deg.; lowest, 18 deg. below. . 

Agriculture chiefly confined to irrigated areas, which 
yield abundantly. Wheat and corn the principal cereals. Farm 
products, 1897: Hay, 132,916 tons, value $930,412; potatoes, 
65,430 bushels, $51,035; corn, 661,581 bushels, $883,717; wheat, 
4,282,848 bushels, $3,212,136; oats, 258,795 bushels, $106,106. Cul- 
ture of sugar beets a prominent industry in Pecos Valley; area 
devoted to culture, 1899, 2,000 acres. Horticulture greatly ad- 
vanced in Pecos and other irrigated valleys. Apples, peaches, 
apricots, grapes, figs, pomegranates, and melons are grown. 

Live Stock.—Cattle and sheep comprise chief live-stock 
interests. Number and value of farm animals, January, 1898: 
Horses, 83,354, $1,524,176; mules, 3,507, $113,978; sheep, 2,844,265, 
$5,364,284; mileh cows, 19,126, $507,795; other cattle, 731,216, 
$12,329,397; swine, 29,905, $181,524; total value, $12,918,719. Wool 
clip. 1898, 12,338,420 pounds. 

Manufactures include flouring, quartz, and lumber 

on 


mills, and the manufacture of coke. Output of coke ovens, 
1896, 24,228 tons, value $48,453. Fermented liquor, New Mexico 
and Arizona, 1897-8, 4,218 barrels; distilled spirits, 8,526 gallons. 
Beet sugar factory at Eddy has a daily capacity of 200 tons; 
sugar produced, 1898, 900 tons, value $100,800. 

Minerals abundant. Large deposits of iron ore in Grant 
County. Precious stones, especially turquoise, are found; 
production increasing. Sandstone and limestone quarried. 
Copper mined, 1896, 2,701,664 pounds; lead, 3,461 tons; gold, 1898, 
26,074 ounces, value $539,000; silver, 425,300 ounces. Coal output, 
1897, 733,539 tons, value $1,196,915. 


Population, 1850, 61,547; 1890, 153,593. Male, 83,055; female, - 


70,538; native, 143,334; foreign, 11,259; white, 142,719; colored, 
10,874; Africans, 1,956; Chinese, 361; Japanese, 3; Indians, 8,554. 
Estimated, 1899, 282,900. 

Cities.—Santa Fe, capital and metropolis, one of the oldest 
cities in United States; important railroad center; popula- 
tion, 1890, 6,185. Albuquerque, second city; population, 5,518. 
Socor7'o, in center of rich silver mining district; “population, 
3,829. Las Vegas, railroad and manufacturing center; good 
export trade in wool; population, 2,385. 

Railways.—First railroad constructed—Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe—1879. Number of miles in operation, 1880, 643; 1890, 
1,338; January, 1898, 1,502.07; new track laid, 1898, 162.88 miles. 

Education,—Public school system established 1884. Ex- 
penditure, 1896-7, $155,955; enrollment, 24,155; private, 3,600 pu- 
pils; school age, 6-21; compulsory, 8-16. State University, Albu- 
ueHdns; Agricultural College, Las Cruces; School ot Mines, 

ocorro. 

Political.—Territorial elections biennial, Tuesday after 
first Monday in November. Number of Senators, 12; Rep- 
resentatives, 24; term, 2 years; sessions biennial, meets last 
Tuesday in December; limit, 60 days. Voters must be actual 
citizens, residents of Territory 6 months, county 3; registra- 
Hon rece ‘4 ; 

sega olidays.—January 1, February 22, Arbor Da 
caly Thanksgiving, December 25. ag? Me 
_ Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Judgments. 7 years; prom- 
issory notes, written contracts, 6; open accounts, unwritten 
contracts, personal actions, 6; redemption of tax sales, 3. 
Legal interest rate, 6 per cent; by contract, 12. 
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CALIFORNIA — NEVADA. 


Kal-e-for/-ne-ah. 


CALIFORNIA. “Golden State.” 


Name derived from imaginary island in old Spanish romance. 


Historical.—Originally formed part of Mexican cession. 
Explored by Spanish, 1542; English, 1579. San Diego founded 
by Spanish missionaries, 1769. ‘Territory became part of Mex- 
ico, 1822. Pioneers from United States entered, 1826. Fré- 
mont’s expedition, 1844-5. Ceded to United States 1848. State 
Constitution prohibiting slavery ratified November, 1849. Ad- 
mitted to Union September 9, 1850, eighteenth State adimitted. 

Area, 158,360 square miles; land, 155,980; water, 2,380, length, 
77 miles; breadth, 330. Counties, 57. 

Physical Features.—Coast line on Pacific about 1,000 
miles. State traversed by Sierra Nevada and Coast ranges; 
highest altitude Mount Whitney, 14,898 feet. Northern section 
drained by Sacramento River, southern by San Joaquin. Prin- 
cipal lakes ‘Tulare, Tahoe, Mona, and Clear. Extensive forests 
oft redwood, pine, oak, and fir, chiefly in Northern California; 
redwood belt of Coast Kange most valuable. State noted for 
its picturesque scenery, 

Climate mild and equable; atmosphere dry and clear; 
rainy season, November to April. Rainfall ranges from 40 
inches in northern to 16 in central and 10 in extreme southern 
- section. Mean annual rainfall, San Francisco, 23.7 inches; tem- 

perature, 56.6 deg.; highest, 100 deg.; lowest, 29 deg. above. 

Agriculture, Etc.- All products of temperate and semi- 
tropical climates flourish. Cereals, especially wheat and bar- 
ley, lead in importance; areas increasing yearly. Annual pro- 
duction of barley, 16,000,000 bushels. Sugar beets cultivated ex- 
tensively; area deyoted to industry, 1898, 18,500 acres; yield, 
14,436 tons; estimated area, 1899, 49,000 acres. Hops, hay, and 
root crops valuable. Yield of winter wheat, 1898, 11,505,000 
bushels; potatoes, 2,160,000 bushels; hay, 2,283,000 tons; hops, 
29,300 bales. Stock-raising a prominent industry. State noted 
for its sheep. Value of tarm animals, 1898, $47,096,772; wool 
clip, 16,932,993 pounds. 

Horticulture with viticulture very important. Area 
under fruit and nut trees, 1897, 452,252 acres; number of trees, 

+ 29,402,287, including 16,192,876 bearing trees: Prune, 5,008,299; 
peach, 3,285,597; orange, 1,683,885; apricot, 1,628,834; almond, 

1,001,009; and large numbers of apple, pear, cherry, olive, lemon, 

English walnut, fig, nectarine, plum, quince, pomelo (grape 
fruit), and lime. Cured fruits, 1897, 176,890,000 pounds, princi- 

pally prunes, peaches, and apricots. Raisin product 45,000,000 

pounds. Canned fruits and vegetables 2,426,000 cases, value 

35,000,000. Shipments of citrus fruits, 1897, 197,094,00U pounds— 
oranges about 14,000 carloads, lemons, 1,500 carloads; other 
fresh fruits, 144,700,000 pounds. 

Fisheries.—California ranks sixth as a fishing State. In- 
dustry constantly developing; quantity and variety of food 
and game fishes steadily increasing. Capital invested in com- 
mercial fisheries, 1895, $2,612,298; catch, 50,010,020 pounds; value, 
$1,786,483. Salmon fishery, most important branch of industry, 
increasing yearly; chinook salmon most valuable variety; 
catch, 4,398,044 pounds; value, $126,601; others of importance are 
oysters, shrimp and prawn, codfish, flounders, crabs, smelt, 
rockfish, and herring. Value of whale fishery, 1895, $488,197. 


lumber, flour, canned goods, etc. Industries centered chiefly at 
San Francisco. Value of all products, 1890, $213,403,996; of San 
Francisco products, 1895, $88,500,000. Silk factories, 7. Produc- 
tion of sugar a profitable and rapidly extending pursuit. In 1898 
beet sugar factories produced 23,376,640 pounds of refined and 
134,400,000 pounds of raw sugar. Output of salmon canneries, 
1895, 29,035 cases, value $128,632; cheese made, 9,000,000 pounds; 
wine, 16,000,000 gallons; powder, 13,000,000 pounds. Salt output, 
1896, 430,121 barrels, value $198,963. Brick and tile, $663,185; lime, 
$134,280. Portland cement, 9,000 barrels. Distilled spirits, 1897-8, 
2,330,542 gallons; fermented liquor, 798,042 barrels. 

Minerals.—One of the richest mineral regions in the 
world. Gold leads in importance; first discovered, 1848. Value of 
production, 1848 to 1890, $756,342,126; in 1898 State ranked second; 
output, 756,483 ounces, value $15,637,000; silver, 642,300 ounces, 
petroleum 1,252,777 barrels, value $1,240,990. Value of quick- 
silver, $1,075,449; borax, $675,400; natural gas, $55,682; granite, 
$215,883; limestone, $143,865; slate, sandstone, and marble quar- 
ried. Ranks first in asphaltum; output, 1896, 74,471 tons, value 
$192,663. Extensive coal mines near Stockton. Clay beds de- 
veloped in 18 counties. 

Population, 1850, 92,597; 1890, 1,208,130; male, 700,059; female, 
508,071; white, 1,111,672; colored, 96,458 —Africans, 11,322; Chinese, 
72,472; Japanese, 1,147; Indians, 11,517; estimated, 1899, 1,408,130. 

Cities.—San Francisco, metropolis of Pacitic Coast, a lead- 
ing port in United States; seat of a United States mint; esti- 
mated population, 1899, 350,000. Los Angeles, second city, 
center of fruit and wine district of Southern California; not- 
able winter health-resort; estimated population, 115,000. Oak- 
land, opposite San Francisco, important manufacturing and 
trading center; population, 1890, 48,682. San Jose, center of 
important agricultural and horticultural district; estimated 
population, 1899, 25,000. Sacramento, capital, prominent rail- 
way center, with manufactures and extensive export trade in 
fruit; estimated population, 35,000. Pasadena, a well-known 
winter health resort near Los Angeles; population, 1890, 4,882. 

Railways. —Sacramento Valley Railroad incorporated 
1852; mileage, 1865, 214; 1875, 1,503; 1885, 3,045; January, 1898, 
5,198.71 miles. 

Education.—Public school enrollment, 1896-7, 257,929; pri- 
vate, 20,770. Expenditure, $5,847,748. School age, 6-21; com- 
pulsory, 8-14. Indigent children furnished text-books. Public 
and private educational and charitable institutions numerous, 
promos State and Stanford universities and Lick Observa- 

ory. 

Political.—State and federal elections, Tuesday after first 
Monday in November. Number of Senators, 40; Representa- 
tives, 80; sessions biennial, in odd numbered years; ineets in’ 
January; limit of session, 90 days; term of Senators, 4 years; 
Representatives, 2. Number of electoral votes, 9. oters 
must be actual citizens, residents of State 1 year, county 90 
days, precinct 30; registration required; ballot reform. Idiots, 
Chinese, and convicts excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 10 and 30, 
July 4, Arbor Day, first Monday in October, general election 
day, Thanksgiving, December 235. 

,egal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, 5 years; writ- 
ten instruments, 4; action or contract not in writing, or exe- 
cuted out of State, 2; personal action, 1. Redemption of tax 
sale, 1. Legalinterest rate, 7; by contract, any. 


Manufactures include textiles, iron and wooden articles, 
Ne-yah’-dah. 


N EVADA. ‘Silver State.” 


Spanish—Snowy. 

Historical.—Part of Mexican cession of 1848. Explored 1883. 
First permanent settlement in Carson Valley. 1850. Nevada 
Territory organized March, 1861. State admitted Oct. 31, 1864. 

Area, Etc.—T otal, 110,700 square miles; land, 109,740; water, 
960; extreme length, 485 miles; breadth, 310. Counties, 14. An 
elevated plateau traversed by mountain ranges; consists in 
great part of interior basin with no outlet tothe sea. Highest 
altitude Wheeler Peak, 18,036 feet; general elevation, 5,000 feet. 
Principal river Humboldt. Estimated population, 1899, 50,000. 

Climate extremely sey; winters sharp. Mean annual rain- 
fall, Winnemucca, 85 inches; temperature, 48.6 deg.; highest, 
104 deg,; lowest, 25 deg. below. _ 

Agriculture.—Under irrigation, valleys and natural mead- 
ows highly productive; wheat, hay, and vegetables grown. 
Value of principal crops, 1897, $2,704,097. Stock raising next to 
mining the leading industry. Farm animals, 1898, $6,540,300; 
woo! clip, 3,952,410 pounds, 


Minerals.—From 1871 to 1879 Neyada outranked all other 
States and Territories in production of precious metals. Coin- 
ing value of gold mined, 1898, $2,994,500; silver mined, 805,000 
ounces. Lead, copper, and manganese mined; inexhaustible 
quantities of salt, soda, and borax exist. 

Cities, Etc.— Virginia City, population, 1890, 8,511. Carson 
City, capital, population, 3,950, Miles railroad, 1897, 908.37. 
Public school enroliment, 1896-7, 6,860; expenditure, $202,046. 
State University and Agricultural College, Reno. 

Political.—State elections biennial. Senators, 15; Repre- 
sentatives, 30; term of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2. 
Electoral votes, 3. Voters must be citizens or declared in- 
tention, residents of State 6 months, of county, town, and pre- 
cinct, 30 days; registration required. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
October 31, general election day, Thanksgiving, December 25. 

Legal.—Statutes of limitation: Written contracts, judg- 
ments, 6 years; open accounts, unwritten contracts, 4. Re- 


demption from tax gale, 1 year, Legal rate of interest, 7; by 
contract, any, 
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OREGON. 


Or’-e-gon. 


OREGON. Beaver” or **Sunset”’ State. 


Algonquin—wau-re-gan—“ Beautiful Water.” 


Historical.— Originally included in Oregon country, oc- 
cupied jointly by Great Britain and United States until treaty 
of 1846. Visited by Drake 1558. Mouth of Columbia River 
discovered and explored by Captain Gray, 1792; river originally 
ealled Oregon, name afterward applied to country through 
which it flowed. Partly explored by Lewis and Clarke, 1804-5. 
Trading post founded at Astoria 1811; Willamette Valley 
settled 1834. Oregon Territory, including present States of 
Washington and Idaho, organized 1848; constitution forbidding 
slavery and iminigration of negroes adopted, 1857, Admitted 
to the Union, February 14, 1859 —the thirty-third State; twen- 
tieth admitted under the Constitution. 

Area, 96,030 square miles; land, 94,560; water, 1,470, average 
length, 560 miles; breadth, 260. Unappropriated land, 35,897,869 
acres; unsuryeyed, 11,802,106; reserved, 5,904,728. Oregon has 
vo public forests; aggregate area, 4,634,880 acres. Counties, 
03. 

PRysical Features.—State has 330 miles of seacoast, with 
many deep harbors. Trayersed north and south by Cascade 
Mountains; highest elevations, Mt. Hood, 11,934 feet, Mt. Jef- 
ferson, 10,200 feet. Consists physically of three divisions: 
Eastern Oregon—comprising all counties east of Cascades— 
Western, and Southern Oregon. Two-thirds of Eastern Ore- 
gon table-land, with an average eleyation of 3,000 feet; Blue 
Mountains in northeast, average height, 7,000 feet. Coast Range 
traverses Western and Southern Oregon, elevation 1,000 to 
4,000 feet. Principal river, Columbia, forms 300 miles of 
northern boundary 

Forests.—Mountain ranges, coast plateau and valleys, and 
valleys of Willamette and Umpqua densely covered with tim- 
ber; pine predominates. Douglas spruce furnishes fine masts 
and spars. State has large lumber export. Lumber cut, 1898, 
549,823,179 feet. Value of lumber, 1897, $1,303.945; lumber cut, 
1895, 282,182,318 feet. In 1898 Clatsop, Washington, Columbia, 
and Tillamook counties, in Northwestern Oregon, contained 
56, 149,200,000 feet of standing timber. Value as standing tim- 
ber, 328,074,6U0; in rough lumber, $393,017,400. 

Climate varies with topographical features. Western 
Oregon mild and equable, with heavy winter rainfall; east of 
the mountains great extremes of temperature are common, 
Mean annual rainfall at Portland, 46.8 inches; temperature, 
53.1 deg.; highest, 102 deg.; lowest, 2 deg. below. At Umatilla, 
mean annual precipitation, 9.81 inches; mean temperature, 52.9 
deg.; January, 32.3 deg.; July, 74 deg. 

Agriculture.—Within the fertile valleys of the Willa- 
mette and Umpqua, and those watered by the Columbia and 
Snake rivers, are vast areas of farming lands. State ranks 
second on Pacific Coast in agriculture. Wheat, oats, barley, 
corn, hops, and all kinds of vegetables yield abundantly. Ex- 
cellent sugar beets are successfully produced; flax fiber of 
superior quality grown. Farm products, i898: Winter wheat, 
450,000 acres, 9,900,000 bushels; spring wheat, 675,000 acres, 
15,863,000; oats, 216,000 acres, 7,992,000; corn, 18,000 acres, 414,0U0; 

otatoes, 17,0U0 acres, 1,547,000; hay, 691,000 acres, 1,063,000 tons; 
10ps,. 67,500 bales, value $1,040,250; sugar beets, 700 acres, 826 
tons, $92,512. 

Horticulture one of the foremost industries of the State. 
Throughout Willamette and numerous smaller valleys, and also 
the irrigated lands east of Cascades, apples, peaches, pears, 
prunes, grapes, and other fruits flourish; figs grow in south- 
west. Nut-bearing trees, particularly French walnut, increas- 
ing in number. Number of acres in plums, pears, and prunes, 
1895, 295,431. Estimated marketable fruit crop, 1895, 35,000,000 
pounds, Number of carloads green and dried fruits, 1898, 1,606. 
Estimated yield of apples, 500 carloads; fresh prunes, 150; pears, 
100; plums, 75; strawberries, 75. Cured prunes, 700 carloads, 
value $525,000; evaporated apples, 6 carloads, value $8,250 

Live Stock.—Climate and natural grasses adapted to 
stock raising, particularly horses, cattle, and sheep. Interior 
counties of Eastern Oregon devoted almost exclusively to live- 
stock industry. Dairying carried on extensively. Number 
and value of farm animals, January, 1898: Horses, 200,520, 
value $3,007,800; mules, 5,782, $165,606; sheep, 2,167,241, $4,876,292; 
cattle, 551,743, $8,827,888; swine, 220,847, $801,896. Amount of 
butter and cheese made, 1897, 8,887,445 pounds, value, including 
eggs, $1,056,128. Wool clip, 1898, 21,291,872 pounds. 

Fisheries,—Fish abound in the rivers. Aggregate value 


of fish industry for thirty years, 1866-96, estimated at $70,000,000. 
Shad and oysters successfully planted in State waters. Salmon 
season begins in May, endsin August. Canning of salmon an 
important industry; Columbia River factories most impertant; 
first cannery erected 1867. Total number of factories in opera- 
tion, 1898, 28; capital employed, $1,495,950; employés, 5,369; 


“wages, $1,044,997; cases packed, 566,770; value $2,368,145; packed 


on Oregon side of Columbia River, 376,419 cases; value $1,628,- 
516. Ainount of fresh fish consumed locally and sent east, 1898, 
7,210,769 pounds, value $361,798. 

Manufactures.—Extensive and valuable water power, 
with abundance of raw material, affords excellent facilities 
for manufacturing industries. Chief manufacturing center, 
Portland. Lumber, woolen goods, and flour principal prod- 
ucts. 
industries. Shipbuilding industry important. Wood pulp, 
straw, and other paper manufactured. Woodenware factories, 
tanneries, and ore refineries numerous, Pine-needle factory 
at Grant’s Pass converts foliage of pine into soap, extracts, 
etc. Value of brick and tile manufactured, during 1896, $118.- 
545. From 1893 to 1897, 228 pounds of cocoons were produced, 
yielding 76 pounds of raw silk, value $456. Fermented liquor, 
1897-8, 234,908 barrels; rectified spirits, Oregon and Washington, 
180,883 gallons. Output of beet sugar, 1893, 1,500,000 pounds. 

Minerals.—The mineral resources of State important and 
varied. First settlements in country due to discovery of gold. 
Principal minerals mined, gold, silver, and coal. Copper, lead, 
platinum, nickel, iron, quicksilver, antimony, building stone, 
limestone, and brick and pottery clays also found. Interior 
counties of Eastern Oregon generally rich in minerals. Total 
gold and silver mined in State largely from these counties. 
Gold output, 1890, $1,087,000; 1897, $3,500,000; silver, 1890, $129,199; 
1896, 61,100 ounces, coining value $78,998. Granite output, 1893, 
$11,255. Number of coal mines, 1897, 8; output, 101,755 tons, 
value $313,890. 

Population.—Ranked thirty-fourth in 1850; thirty-eighth, 
1870 and 1890. Total population, 1850, 13,294; 1870, 90;923; 1890, 
313,767. Male, 181,840; female, 131,927; native, 256,450; foreign, 
57,317; white, 301,758; colored, 12,009; Africans, 1,186; Chinese, 
oa ee 25; Indians, 1,258. Estimated population, 1899, 

000. 

Cities.—Portiand, on Willamette River, at head of ship 
navigation. Chief city in State and second on Pacific Coast; 
prominent railway center and terminus of several steamer 
lines; manufactures and exports extensive; estimated popula- 
tion, 1899, 100,000. Salem, capital, on Willamette River; center 
of important educational interests; has large manufactures of 
woolens, flour, and tobacco; population, 1895, 10,261. Astoria, 
flourishing town on Columbia River, principal industry sal- 
mon canning; population, 1890, 6,184. 

Railways.— Number miles, 1870, 159; 1880, 508; 1887, 1,290; 
1890, 1,427.95; June, 1897, 1,529.59 miles, averaging 42.79 to each 
10,000 inhabitants. In 1897, 51 miles of new track were laid. 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 1895, 2,207.35 miles, value $150,- 
374. The Cascade locks and canal enable boats to pass the 
cascades of the Columbia River. 

Education.—Public school enrollment, 1898, 85,230; expen- 
ditures, $1,274,937. Pupils in private schools, 5,705. School age, 
4-20; compulsory school age, 8-14. Public high schools, 1896-7, 
12; private secondary, 18. Graded schools, 1898, 245. University 
of Oregon, Eugene; Willamette University, Salem; State Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis; State Normal Schools at Weston, 
Monmouth, Drain, and Ashland. 

Political. General election, first Monday in June. Goy- 
ernor and State officers elected quadrennially, members of 
Legislature and Congress biennially. Number Senators, 30; 
Representatives, 60; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered 
years; meeting second Monday in January; limit, 40 days; term 
of Senators, 4 years; Representatives, 2 years, Number elec- 
toral votes, 4. Voters must be citizens of the United States, 
andresidents of the State 6 months, county 90 days, district 
30 days; registration not required; ballot reform. Women 
vote on school matters. Soldiers of the United States 
army, idiots, Chinese, insane, and convicts unless pardoned, 
excluded, 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 22, May 30, July 4, 
first Monday in September, general election day, Thanksgiy- 
ing, December 25. 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, sealed instru- 
ments, recovery of real property, 10 years; contracts not under 
seal, 6. Redemption of tax sales, 2 years. Legal interest, 8 
per cent; by contract, 10. Usury forfeits principal and interest. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Wosh’-ing-ton. 


WASHINGTON. “Chinook State.” 


Named in honor of the First President. 


Historical. — Region formed central part of Oregon 
Country claimed by both Great Britain and the United States; 
northern boundary line established 1846. Discovered by Juan 
de Fuca, 1592; visited by Spanish, 1775; by Cook, 1778. Colum- 
bia River ascended by Captain Gray, 1792; by Lewis and Clarke, 
1804-5. Fur traders settled near mouth of Columbia, 1811. 
Settled by missionaries, 1836-7; Port Townsend founded; 1850: 
Territory of Washington organized March, 1853; Seattle plat: 
ted, 1853. Admitted to the Union November 11, 1889, twenty- 
ninth State admitted. 

Area.—Total area, 69,180 square miles; land, 66,880; water, 
2,300; length east to west, 360 miles; breadth, 240. Counties, 35. 
Unappropriated land, 13,442,582 acres; unsurveyed, 8,123,154 

Physical Features.—Cascade Mountains divide the State 
in two unequal parts, Eastern and Western Washington; three- 
fifths of entire area comprised in Eastern Washington. High- 
est elevations, Mt. Rainier, 14,444 feet; Mt. Baker, 10,827 feet. 
Coast line, 1,860 miles; Pacific. 180; straits, about 80; Puget 
Sound, including indentations, 1,600. Puget Sound, most char- 
acteristic factor of Western Washington, noted for its great 
depth and many fine harbors; area, 2,000 square miles; length 
in straight line, 80 miles. Columbia River, principal natural 
feature of Eastern Washington, with its tributaries—Snake, 
Spokane, Okanogan, and Yakima—drains almost entire sec- 
tion; forms large part of southern boundary. 

Forests.—The yast forests of the State form one of its 
most valuable resources. Estimated area of timber lands, 
23,500,000 acres; standing timber, 410,383,335,000 feet. Most 
extensive forests in Western Washington. Western slope of 
Cascades heavily wooded, fir predominates; timber of eastern 
slope includes blue and yellow pine, tamarack, fir, and white 
cedar. 

Climate generally healthful. Western Washington moist 
and uniform, with heavy winter rainfall; Eastern Washington, 
hot, dry summers, with generally short, cold winters. Mean 
annual rainfall at Olympia, 53 1 inches; temperature, 50.2 deg.; 
highest, 97 deg.; lowest, 2 deg. below. 

xaime.—Large game consists of elk, in Olympics; mule 
deer in mountains of Eastern Washington; Virginia deer in 
brushy bottom lands; black-tail deer throughout Western 
Washington; black and brown bear and mountain goats in 
Cascade Mountains. Mountain sheep seldom found. Fur- 
bearing animals include otter, beaver, muskrat, martin, mink, 
fisher, coon, skunk, and wolverine. All kinds of grouse, quail, 
partridge, water fowl, and marsh birds in great numbers. 

Agriculture,—Eastern Washington the great grain dis- 
trict; foothills of Cascades in southern and central sections 
yield all cereals, fruits, and vegetables of temperate zone; 
sections farther east when irrigated unsurpassed in product- 
iveness. In Western Washington wheat and hops are impor- 
tant products; oats, barley, and hay, with all hardier fruits 
except the peach and grape successfully grown. Excellent 
flax produced in Puget Sound region; recent yield of scutched 
flax valued at $350 per ton; hackled, 3500. Farm products, 1898: 
Winter wheat, 402,000 acres, 10,653,000 bushels; spring wheat, 
525,000 acres, 13,125,000 bushels; oats, 85,000 acres, 3,502,000 
bushels; corn, 11,000 acres, 242.000 bushels; hay, 298,000 acres, 
536,000 tons; potatoes, 16,000 acres, 1,392,000 bushels; hops, 25,000 
acres, 30,000 bales, or 5,400,000 pounds. 

Horticulture, — An important and growing industry. 
‘Walla Walla, Whitman, Yakima, and Wenatchee chief fruit 
counties. Extensive prune orchards in Western Washington; 
large areas in Hastern Washington devoted to peaches. Pear, 
plum, cherry, and apple orchards in yarious sections. Area of 
plum orchards, 1894, 12,000 acres. Prune-plum crop, 1895, 16,- 
000,000 pounds; over 3,000,000 pounds were dried. Berries 
shipped to Idaho, Montana, and other points exceeded 20,000 
crates. Annual value of fruit products, 82,000,000. Shipments 
from Eastern Washington, 1898, 1,000 carloads, value $390,000, 

Live Stock.—Two-thirds of Eastern, and a large part of 
Western Washington adapted to grazing. Cattle, horses, and 
sheep raised in large numbers. Raising Angora goats promises 
to become a profitable pursuit. Number and value of farm 
animals, January, 1898: Horses, 173,157, value $4,163,817; mules, 
1,427, $62,910; sheep, 744,925, $1,622,446; milch cows, 120,297, $3,- 
109,677; other cattle, 294,862, $5,436,952; swine, 168,546, $835,989. 
Wool clip, 6,173,567 pounds. Dairying rapidly growing in im- 


portance; Kittitas County leads in number of dairies. Cheese 
produced, 1897, 709,364 pounds; butter, 2,094,427 pounds; cheese 
shipped, 112,402 pounds; butter, 174,778 pounds. 

Fisheries.—Salmon fishery leading branch of industry; 
other important catches, cod, halibut, sturgeon, oysters, and 
fur seals. Amount inyested in fishing industry, 1895, $2,024,469. 
Number of employés, 6,212; vessels, 59; boats, 2,646; amount of 
catch, 59,079,529 pounds, value $1,401,433. Value of catches, 
1895: Chinook salmon, $574,975; blue-back salmon, $166,818; silver 
salmon, $141,460; steelhead salmon, $135,040; dog salmon, $28,956; 
hump-back salmon, $15,326; oysters, $109,232; sturgeon, $47,934; 
halibut, $39,418; clams, $8,550; smelt, $7,706; crabs, $4,241. Fur 
seal, seal-lion, and sea-otter pelts, 86,291. 

Manutfactures.—Lumber chief manufacturing industry. 
Latest reports give number of sawmills as 227; shingle, 300; 
sash, door, and other wood-working factories, 73. Estimated 
capital in lumber business, $25,000,000; value of annual prod- 
uct, $15,000,000. Output from mills: Lumber, 1,164,495.880 feet; 
laths, 436,716,000; shingles, 1,883,868,750. Foreign shipments: 
Lumber, 88,717,658 feet; shingles, 1,757,000. Domestic ship- 
ments to 33 States and Territories: Lumber, 364,316,523 feet; 
shingles, 913,300,000. Output of Tacoma sawmills, 1895, 115,- 
000,000 feet of lumber; shipments from State, 500,075,833 feet, 
value $7,054,344. Salmon canning important occupation. Num- 
ber of canneries, 1895, 17; value of investment, $975,650; cases 
packed, 400,752, value $1,638,938. Salmon pack on Puget 
Sound, 1897, 494,026 cases; Columbia River, 144,777 cases, value 
$592,734; 1898, 105,042 cases, value $459,232. State ranks eleventh 
in manufacture of coke, producing, 1896, 25,949 tons, value 
$104,894, Value of brick and tile manufactured, 1896, $160,348. 
Rectified spirits, Washington and Oregon, 1897-8, 180,883 gallons. 
Shipbuilding an important industry. 

Minerals.—Coal and valuable mineral deposits equally 
distributed throughout the State. In 1898 Washington ranked 
eleventh among gold-producing States; among silver tenth; 
gold mined, 37,065 ounces, value $766,200; silver, 254,900 ounces, 
commercial value, $150,096. Principai coal-producing State on 
Pacitic coast; one-third of output sent to California. Number 
of mines, 1897, 23; output, 1,434,112 tons, value $2,777,687. Value 
eee $83,742; sandstone, $11,090. Aluminum and graphite 

ound. 

Population.—Ranked fortieth in 1860, forty-second in 1880, 
thirty-fourth in 1890, Total, 1860, 11,594; 1880, 75,116; 1890, 349,390. 
Male, 217,562; female, 131,828; native, 259,385; foreign, 90,005; 
white, 340,513; colored, 8,877; Africans, 1,602; Chinese, 3,260; Jap- 
anese, 360; Indians, 3,655. Estimated population, 1899, 425,000. 

Cities.—Sedittic, metropolis, on eastern shore of Puget 
Sound; fine deep-water harbor; has large manufactures of lum- 
ber, shingles, and machinery; important trade in lumber, coal, 
hops, and fish; estimated population 1899, 85,000. Tacoma, sec- 
ond city, at head of Puget Sound; fine harbor; prominent 
commercial and manufacturing center; fish packing and man- 
ufacture of lumber important industries; estimated popula- 
tion 1899, 52,000. Spokane, center of a great wheat-producing 
section and of mineral district of Eastern Washington; esti- 
mated population, 1899, 45,000. Olympia, capital, flourishing 
town at head of Puget Sound; population, 4,698. 

Railways.—Walla Walla & Columbia River Railroad, in! 
corporated 1868, completed 1875. Miles of road in operation, 
1875, 110; 1880, 289; 1885, 776; 1890, 1,998; January, 1898, 2,811.91. 
Value of telegraph, telephone, and electric lines, 1894, $600,891. 

Education.—Public school expenditure, 1895-6, $1,425,509; 
enrollinent, 90,113; private, 4,548; school age, 5-21; compulsory, 
8-15. Public high schools, 1896-7, 34. Other educational insti- 
tutions—State University, Seattle; Normal Schools, Ellens- 
burg and Cheney; Agricultural College, Pullman. 

Political.—State elections biennial. State and federal 
elections Tuesday after first Monday in November. Number 
of Senators, 34; Representatives, 78; term of Senators, 4 years. 

tepresentatives, 2; sessions biennial, in odd-numbered years; 

Electoral yotes, 4. Voters must be citizens or declared inten: 
tion, residents of State 1 year, county 90 days, town and pre- 
cinct 30 days. Registration limited; ballot reform. Indians 
not taxed excluded. 

Legal Holidays.—January 1, February 12 and 22, May 30, 
July 4, first Monday in September, general election day, 
Thanksgiving, December 25. j 

Legal,—Statutes of limitation: Judgments, written con- 
tracts, 6 years; recovery real property, 5; unwritten contracts, 
open accounts, personal action, 3; redemption of tax sales, 3. 
Legal interest rate, 7 per cent; by contract, 12. 
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ALASKA. 


ALASKA, $Atas’-ka. 


Corruption of aboriginal “ al-ak-shak,”’ “ great land” or 
“main land.” 

Historical.—First visited by Russians under Bering 1741; 
first occupants, Siberian fur hunters; Alaskan shore explored 
by Cook 1778; first permanent Russian settlement on Kadiak 
Island 1784; settlement established on present site of Sitka 
1799; destroyed 1802; re-established 1804. Charter granted 
Russian-American Fur Company 1799; twice renewed; expired 
1864. Alaska purchased by United States in May, 1867, for 
$7,200,000; constituted a military district until 1884, when a 
District Government was provided. 

Area.— Estimated area, 577,390 square miles; extreme 
length, 1,100 miles; breadth, 800. Islands number about 1,500; 
aggregate area, 31,205 square miles; most important, Alexander 
group—embracing Baranof and Prince of Wales islands— 
Kadiak Island, and the Aleutian and Pribilof groups. : 

Physical Features.— Surface naturally divided into 
three distinct districts: Yukon or Northern, Aleutian or 
Middle, and Sitkan, Yukon district, between river and Arctic 
Ocean, characterized by rocky hills and broad marshy plains; 
Aleutian district includes Alaska Peninsula and Aleutian 
Islands; interior covered with forests; islands treeless, with 
remarkable wealth of grasses; Sitkan district largely moun- 
tainous and densely timbered. Coast abounds in islands, 
usually mountainous; Aleutian chain extends into Pacific 
Ocean nearly 1,500 miles. Coast line affords many excellent 
harbors; estimated length, 26,364 miles. Yukon, the principal 
river; largest entering Pacific Ocean; length about 2,000 miles; 
nearly three-fourths of it continuously nayigable for river 
steamers; second largest river in Territory, Kuskokwim; 
estimated length, 600 miles. Coast Range of mountains ex- 
tends into Southern Alaska, and includes Mount St. Elias, 18,120 
feet, and Mount Wrangell, 17,500; farther inland is Mount 
McKinley, estimated elevation, 20,000. Pacitic Coast famous 
for its glaciers; Muir and Guyot the most notable. 

Forests.—Timber area large. One-fourth the interior 
below an altitude of 1,000 feet heavily wooded. Forests in 
Southeastern Alaska dense, as far west as Yakutat Bay; from 
interior of Kenai Peninsula timber line of mainland follows 
coast line, at distances varying from 100 to 150 miles, to mouth 
of Yukon. Forests mainly coniferous; Sitka spruce predom- 
inant tree, grows to large size; yellow cedar rare but valuable; 
hemlock, balsam fir, and scrub pine found in scattered bodies; 
white birch occurs occasionally in spruce area; alder and 
willow in all lowlands; poplar in nearly all-timbered sections 
south of Arctic Circle. Forests practicaily untouched, owing 
to Government prohibiting exportation of timber. 

Climate.—Climates of coast and interior differ widely. 
That of Southeastern Alaska—and in a measure entire coast 
climate—greatly modified by Japanese Current; enormous 
rainfall of this section due to same cause; average number of 
clear days during year, 66. Approaching interior of main- 
land winters cold excessive; summers longer and warmer; 
rain and snow less frequent; skies less cloudy. -At Sitka, 
coldest month, January; temperature, 31.4 deg.; warmest, 
August; temperature, 54.9; annual rainfall, 81 inches. At 
St. Michaels, near mouth of Yukon, coldest month, February; 
average temperature, 2.3 deg. below; warmest month, July; 
mean temperature, 53.6 deg, Mean temperature in Klondike: 
Spring, 14.22 deg.; autumn, 1737 deg summer, 59.67 deg.; 
winter, 30.80 deg. below; in 1896, temperature nine days was 
50 deg. below. Point Barrow, most northerly point in United 
States, mean summer temperature, 36.8 deg.; mean winter, 
17.05 deg., with occasional periods when temperature is from 
40 to 50 degrees below zero. 

Agriculture.—Estimated tillable land in Southeastern and 
Southwestern Alaska, 2,500,000 to 3,200,000 acres; in Yukon 
district, 460,000 acres, Southeastern and Kadiak region, in- 
cluding Cook’s Inlet, most promising district. Cultivated areas 
practically confined to small patches yielding hardier garden 
vegetables, potatoes, turnips, onions, etc. Only real farm in 
Alaska on island between Juneau and Sitka; contains 40 acres 
under cultivation. Grasses among the most valuable plant 
products; timothy, Alaska redtop, blue grass, orchard grass, 
wild barley, and rye flourish. Berries abundant, and of fine 
flavor. Vegetables and hay may be grown in many sections 
of Yukon district. Live stock, limited to a few cows, pigs, and 
poultry, found in villages; at some of the larger places are a 
few horses. Reindeer, furnishing clothing, used in transpor- 
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tation, and as food, most useful domestic animal. Government 
maintains five herds, aggregate number, 1,100, Ceutral and 
Arctic Alaska abounding in long, fiprous white moss, natural 
food of reindeer, capable of sustaining vast numbers. 

Fisheries.—Fishing industry of vast importance. Salmon 
fishery largest and most yaluable; represents a capital of 
$4,250,000; employs 2,000 white laborers, 2,500 Chinese, 1,000 
native. Kadiak Island center of industry. Output of can- 
neries, 1896, 927,354 cases; 1895, 965,450 cases and 9,314 barrels. 
Value of whale fisheries, 1891, $1,218,293; products included 
whalebone, 186,250 pounds; ivory, 1,000 pounds; oil, 12,228 
barrels. Codfish industry at Shumagin Islands and in Bering 
Sea. Value of catch since beginning of industry, 1865, $12.861,- 
650; number of fish taken, 25,723,300. Valuable herring fisheries 
at Killisnoo, on Kenesaw Island; catch, 1892, 18,700,0U0 pounds; 
oil, 316,000 gallons, value $85,000; guano, 700 tons, $21,000; salted 
herring, 1,000 barrels. _In 1897, 48,000,000 pounds of canned fish 
packed in Alaska. Halibut abounds in Central, Southern, and 

Western Alaska; whitefish, losh, and grayling in Yukon; black 
bass, trout, and pike in almost all rivers. 

Minerals.—Mining chief occupation of Alaska. Gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and iron are found. Fine gold is found in 
nearly all Alaska rivers. Principal deposits of Southeastern 
Alaska in vicinity of Juneau. Gold first discovered in Yukon 
district on Stewart and Lewis rivers, 1885. Richest deposits— 
excepting Klondike, on border of Alaska—those of Forty 
Mile Creek, discovered 1886, and Birch Creek, 1893. Gold mined, 
1898, 122,137 ounces, value $2,524,800; silver, 92,400 ounces. Gold 
produced in Yukon region—including United States and British 
territory—1896, $1,400,000. Most important coal field on east 
shore of Cook’s Inlet; other beds at Norton Sound, Cape 
Lisburne, Admiralty, Prince of Wales, and Baranof Islands, 
and in interior along Lower Yukon. Iron is known to exist 
in many parts of Territory; large deposits of copper on Cop- 
per River. Value of gold mined in Alaska, 1880 to 1890, inclusive, 
$4,604,500; silver, $27,340. Gold mined, 1896, 99,444 ounces, value 
$2,055,700; silver, 145.300 ounces, coinage value $187,863: total 
value $2,243,563. Yield of platinum from Yukon district im- 
portant. Coal product, 1896, 15,232 tons, value $54,400. 

Fur Industry.—Most valuable of the fur-bearing animals, 
sea otter, seal, beaver, silver and blue fox, mink, and marten. 
Value of seal skins taken in Alaska, 1867 to 1890, nearly 
$33,000,000; other furs, $16,000,000; value of all furs shipped from 
Territory, 1892, $1,550,000. Owing to threatened destruction of 
seal fisheries, Government taking stringent measures for their 
preservation. Seal catch of North Pacific for season of 1896, 
73.000; season of 1897, 38,700; catch of Bering Sea, 1896, British 
vessels, 15,600; American, 1,050. Latest returns for St. George 
and St. Paul islands give 811 blue and 41 white fox taken. 

Population.—Total, 1890, 32,052: male, 19,248; female, 12,- 
805; white, 4,298; mixed (Russian and native), 1,823; Indians, 
23,531; Chinese, 2,288; others, 112. Native races, Esquimaux, 
Athabascan, Aleuts, and Thlinket. Two first occupy interior 
and north and west coast; Thlinkets, south coast; Aleuts, 
parts of Alaska Peninsula, Shumagin Islands, and Aleutian 
Chain. Estimated population, 1899, 40,000. 

_Cities.—Juneau, the largest commercial center; progres-~ 
sive town with fine buildings, electric lights, waterworks, etc. 
Sitka, capital, on Baranof Island; seat.of oldest Greek church 
in United States; residence of Governor of Territory; chief 
industry salmon fishing and curing. Wrangell, important 
point of departure for traders and miners bound for interior. 
St. Paul, on Kadiak Island, most important fur-trading center 
in Central Alaska. Salmon canning prominent industry. 
Karluk, on same island, has largest cannery in the world; 
popwation, 1,123. Unalaska, on Aleutian Islands, important 
center of fur trade. St. Michaels, on Norton Sound, promi- 
nent trading post for Yukon and Arctic districts, Skaguay and 
Dyea, points of departure for gold seekers. Douglas, on 
Douglas Island, location of Treadwell gold mine, with largest 
quartz mill inthe world; population, 402. i/lisnao, seat of 
herring fisheries and oil works. — Circle City, important min- 
ing town in Fort Yukon district; population, 1896, 1,150. 

Political, Etc.—Government administered by’ governor 
appointed by the President; no legislature; district court sits 
alternately at Sitka and Wrangell; laws of Territory those of 
Oregon in force in 1884: United States mineral land and town 
site laws and the law providing for trade and- manufactures 
applicable in Alaska, Land office at Sitka. Regular service 
provides for receipt and deliyery of mail twice each month at 
Kichan, in Tongas Narrows, Loring, Wrangell, Douglas, 
Juneau, Killisnoo, and Sitka. % eer 
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NEWFOUNDLAND— DOMINION OF CANADA. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. ww-tonatana. 


Historical.— Country discovered by Cabot 1497; within 
three years fisheries frequented by Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
French. During 16th century settlements made by both English 
and French, between whom constant strife existed. Island 
ceded to Great Britain 1713; certain fishing rights retained by 
French a source of frequent dispute; matter in dispute, still 
unsettled, seriously retards development of Island. Represent- 
ative Government granted 1832; responsible established 1855. 
First railway opened 1888; mileage 1897, 633. 

Area, 42,200 square miles; including Labrador, 160,200. Ex- 
treme width, about 300 miles; length, about 419. ‘ 

Physical Features.—Surface diversified by hills, numer- 
ous rivers and lakes; greatest elevation near west coast, 1,500 
feet. Chief rivers, Exploit and Gander; largest lake, Grand— 
area, 192 square miles. Coast iine, 1,200 miles. The ‘‘ Grand 
Bank” extends eastward from Newfoundland about 600 miles; 
most extensive submarine plateau known, famous for its fish- 
ing grounds. Extensive forests of fine pine; large sawmills 
established; lumbering and shipbuilding growing industries. 

Climate healthful and milder than that of Canada; sum- 
mers short and warm; southern coast subject to fogs. Mean 
annual temperature St. John’s, 40,09 deg.; February, 23.6 deg.; 
August, 60.5 deg.; mean rainfall, 40.74 inches; snowfall, 121.64. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Agriculture carried on to a limited 
extent in valleys and along coast belts. Arable land, 5,000,000 
acres; under cultivation 1891, 64,494; chief products, potatoes, 
other root crops, hay, barley, and oats; appies, plums, cherries, 
and smali fruits grown. Extensive tracts suitable for grazing. 
Cattle 1891, 23,822; sheep, 60,840. 

Fisheries the chief wealth of the Colony; industry the 
principal occupation of the people; engages 54,755 persons. 
Cod fisheries most extensive in the world; principal grounds 
over the “Grand Bank” and off coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador; total catch 1897, 105,480,200 pounds. Export of dried 
codtish 1895, 131,260,800 pounds, value $3,876,964. Seal, lobster, 
herring, and salmon also taken. Seal catch 1897, 126,628. 
Province leads in artificial propagation of lobsters; average 
number planted annually, 450,000,000; quantity taken 1897, 2,880,- 
000 pounds, value $600,000. Herring fisheries growing in impor- 
tance; export of pickled herring 1897, 80,000 barrels; frozen 
herring exported to United States alone, 60,000 barrels. Value 
fishery products 1895-6, $5,853,132. 

_ Commerce largely with Great Britain, United States, and 


Canada. Value of imports 1897, $5,889,858; leading articles are 
flour and other provisions, textiles, hardware, leather, etc.; ex- . 
ports, $4,885,578—fish products, copper, and iron ores. 

Minerals important. Copper deposits extensive; first mine 
opened 1864; large beds of jron ore and coal, and valuable 
deposits of silver and lead found; gold, asbestos, and petroleum 
exist. Building stones, marble, and roofing slate abundant. _ 

Population 1891, 195,472; including Labrador and 143 Indi- 
ans, 202,040; 1892, 203,500. ‘ : 

Cities.—St. John’s, capital and fortified city; fine harbor; 
nearest North American seaport to Europe; chief trade in tish 
and seal oils; population with suburbs, 29,007. Harbour Grace, . 
second in importance, 6,466. _Carbonear, 4,127. e 

Education, Ete.—Aided schools 1894, 605; pupils, 35,501; 
expenditures, $147,544. Roman Catholics predominate; total 
number, 72,696; Church of England adherents, 69,824; Methodists, 
53,276; Presbyterians, 1,449; other denominations, 4,795. 

Government.— Newfoundland with Labrador forms a 
Crown Colony; Government administered by Goyernor—ap- 
pointed by the Crown—assisted by an Executive Council, Leg- 
islative Council, and House of Assembly. 

LABRA DOR.—Region visited by Norsemen about the 
year LU00; by Cabot 1497; Cortereal 1501; Hudson 1610. Annexed 
to Newfoundland 1763; placed under Government of Lower 
Canada 1774; re-annexed to Newfoundland 1809. Area of 
peninsula, 530,000 square miles.. Newfoundland portion limited 
to narrow strip—10 miles wide—along coast. Surface rugged; 
coast irregular, with many good harbors; interior a vast table- 
land. Climate rigorous; ice-bound throughout winter; sum- 
mer pleasant. Fisheries valuable. Exports cod, salmon, 
herring, seal and whale oil, and furs: Population, 6,568; 
Eskimos, whites—chiefly descendants of French Acadians— 
and Indians. Nain and Hopedale leading settlements. Hudson 
Bay Company has several posts. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON.—Islands conceded 
French possessions 1713. Connected with Franee and United 
States by submarine cables. Area of group, 93 square miles; 


St. Pierre, 10; Great and Little Miquelon, 83; largely barren 


rock unsuited to agriculture. Cod-fishery leading industry. 
Value of imports 1895, $1,633,158; exports, $2,237,617. Populas 
tion of Colony, 6,250; St. Pierre, 5,700; Miquelon, 550. St. Pierre 
chief town; population, 3,000, during fishing season, 15,000. Seat 
of Colonial College; primary instruction free; number pupils 
in all schools, 1,220. Government administered by Goy- 
ernor, Council-General, and Municipal Councils. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Historical.—Earliest explorations by English under Cabot 
1497-8. First important explorations and permanent settle- 
ments made by French—Cartier’s explorations 1534-35-40, 
Champlain's 1603-8 —Quebec founded 1608. Trade with Indians 
established in northwest by Hudson’s Bay Company (English) 
1670. Halifax founded by English 1749; Quebec captured by 
English under Wolfe 1759; country ceded to Great Britain 
1763. Dominion of Canada formed by confederation of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia provinces 
1867; Northwest Territories acquired 1869; Manitoba admitted 
1870; British Columbia 1871; Prince Edward Island 1873. 

Area, 3,653,946 square miles, comprising all territory of 

. North America north of the United States except Alaska and 
Newfoundland. Length of coast line, 11,400 miles. 

Physical Features.—Great natural features of Eastern 
Canada, the Laurentian Mountains, St. Lawrence River, and 
Hudson Bay; of Central Canada, the great treeless plains of 
Northwest Territories; Western Canada, the Saskatchewan— 
Nelson and Mackenzie rivers with their numerous large lakes 
—Winnipeg, Athabasca, Great Slave, Great Bear, ete.—and the 
Rocky Mountains. Surface of Eastern Canada largely plains 
and undulating lowlands, in great part heavily wooded; Central 
chiefly prairie land; Western a region of lofty mountains with 
intervening valleys and vast primeval forests. 

Climate yaries greatly, owing to vast extent of territory. 
Extremes of heat and cold greater than in corresponding 
European latitudes. Broadly speaking, climate of north 
severe, south genial and temperate, everywhere healthful. 
Atlantic Gulf Stream and Japan Current of Pacific modifying 


influences in coast lands. Rainfall decreases toward interior. 
Average for Noya Scotia, 38.9 inches; snowfall, 86.5; Manitoba, 
9.6 and 59; British Columbia, 41.1 and 42.6. 

Forests cover an area estimated at 1,248,798 square miles; 
constitute one of chief sources of wealth; lumbering aleading 
industry. Surface of Eastern Canada, except the Arctic Plains 
to the north and a limited area under cultivation, coyered by 
yast forests, chiefly of pines and firs; many useful and valuable 
deciduous trees also found. Magnificent forests, in which 
conifers predominate, cover a great part of British Columbia; 
the Douglas fir—commercially Oregon pine—frequently 
reaches a height of from 250 to 300 feet, exceeding 8 feet in 
diameter, Value of forest products 1891, $80,071,415; timber 
ue 2a OD feet. 

griculture, Ete.—Industries of the country chiefi 

agricultural and pastoral. Chief agricultural digtrivts: Val- 
leys of the | ved, Athabasca, Saskatchewan, and Peace rivers, 
and extensive areas in British Columbia and Eastern Canada. 
Area of occupied land, 1891, 60,287,730 acres; improved, 28,537,- 
e425 under crop, 19,904,826; gardens and orchards, 464,462. 
W heat produced 1891, 42,144,779 bushels: oats, 82,515,413; barley, 
17148, 198; corn, 10,675,886; potatoes, 52,653,704; turnips, ete., 4¢ 7 
599,902; peas and beans, 15,514,836; buckwheat, 4,886,122: hops, 
1,126,230 pounds: tobacco, 4,277,936. Fruit-growing an impor- 
tant industry in Eastern Canada; apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
apricots, grapes, etc., grow luxuriantly; product 1891, 68,864,181 
pounds; extensive areas in British Columbia also adapted to 
fruit culture. Dairy-farming and stock-breeding have made 
great progress; cheese and butter largely manufactured, for- 
mer an linportant item in export trade, averaging nearly $15,- 
000,000 annually. Large areas in eastern and western sections 
adapted to industries. Area under pasture, 15,284,788 acres, 
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DOMINION OF CANADA—Conrtnvurp. 


Fisheries of Canada most extensive in the world. Lakes, 
rivers, and 8,000 miles of shore fisheries yield an almost inex- 
haustible supply of fresh and salt water fish. Commercially, 
cod most valuable catch on Atlantic coast, salmon on Pacific. 
Herring, mackerel, lobster, seal, etc., also valuable. Trout 
abundant everywhere. Total value of fishery products 186, 
$20,407,424; fresh water, $2,351,215; cod, $3,610,979; salmon, $1 - 
009,679 — canned, $2,988,258; herring, $2,909,744; lobster, $2,205,- 
762; fur seal, $501,093. Total fishermen 1896, ‘75,237; value of 
apparatus, $9,826,251. 

Manufactures haye made notable advance since adoption 
of protective policy in 1879; capital invested increased from 
about $165,000,000 in 1881 to $355,000,000 in 1891. Saw and flour- 
ing mills, foundries and machine shops, all rank high. Wood 
pulp mills also established; owing to great amount of spruce, 
poplar, etc., future of pulp industry must prove of vast impor- 
tance to Dominion. Textile industries now have a greater 
aggregate capital than flouring mills; cottons lead. Leather 
and sugar refining important in Quebec and Noya Scotia, 
canning of fish in British Columbia. 

Commerce.—F oreign trade largely with Great Britain and 
United States. Value of exports 1897, $137,950,253; to Great 
Britain, $77,227,000; United States, $11,934,000; imports, $119,218,- 
609; from United States for home consumption, $61,649.000; 
Great Britain, $29,412,000. Leading articles of export: Ani- 
mals and their produce, $39,245,000; wood and wood manufac- 
tures, $32,169,087; minerals, $11,299,000; fishery products, $10,- 
314,000, Chief imports, textiles and iron and steel manufac- 
tures. Registered Canadian shipping 1896, 6,579 vessels of 
708,154 tons. Tonnage of vessels entering Canadian ports, 25,- 
248,014; clearing, 25,393,898. : 

Minerals.—Mining now ranks among the most prominent 
industries of Dominion. Mineral resources of country rich 
and varied. Gold mined extensively in Yukon District, British 
Columbia, and Nova Scotia. Vast deposits of coal in Atlantic 
and Pacific regions; coal and lignite area, 100,000 square miles; 
mined chiefly in Nova Scotia and Vancouver Island, British 
Columbia. Output of coal mines 1897, 3,876,201 tons; of copper 
mines, 13,300,802 pounds; gold, 5,558,446 ounces; nickel, 3,997,647 
pounds; leat, 39,018,219 pounds; petroleum fields, 709,857 barrels. 


Value of mineral products 1897, $28,779,173; coal, $7,442,204; 
gold, $6,190,000; silver, $3,322,000; copper, $1,501,660; nickel, $1,- 
400,000; lead, $1,396,850; petroleuin, $1,011,546; asbestos, $324,700; 
gypsum, $244,531; salt, $190,000; iron ore, $178,716; building stone 
1896, $1,000,000. 

Population in 1800, 240,000; 1881, 4,324,810; 1891, 4,833,239; 
estimated 1897, 5,185,990. Increase 1881-91, 11.76 per cent. 
Average density for each square mile, 1.5. Indians 1895, 102,275. 
Over 86 per cent of inhabitants, or 4,185,877 persons, natives of 
British North America; foreign-born, 647,362—475,456 from 
Great Britain; 80,915 born in United States. English speaking, 
3,428,265; French, 1,404,974. 

Railways, Etc.—First railway opened July, 1836. Rail- 
way in operation 1897, 16,550 miles. Canals, ‘71 miles; cost of 
construction to 1897, $71,750,000. System of inland navigation 
largest and most important in the world; length—canal, river, 
and lake—over 2,700 miles. Telegraph lines, 29,318 miles— 
2,786 Government. : 

Government, Ete.—Executive government vested in the 
Queen, administered through a Governor-General—appointed 
by the Crown for five years—aided by a Privy Council. Legis- 
lative power rests with a Parliament, consisting of a Senate 
of 81 members—appointed by the Governor-General for life— 
and a House of Commons; members of latter elected by the 
people. Quebec always has 65 members, number for Other 
provinces proportioned to population as compared with that 
of Quebec. The seven provinces forming the Dominion haye 
full powers to regulate their own local affairs; each has its 
separate Parliament and a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by 
the Governor-General. Standard of value, gold. Revenue 
1898, $40,555,238; expenditure, $38,832,526; gross debt, $338,3%5,- 
984; net, $263,956,399. No gold coinage; English sovereign and 
United States gold coins legal. Capital of Dominion, Ottawa. 

Detense.— Imperial army consists of garrison of 2,000 
troops at Halifax. Dominion has a large militia force. All 
British subjects between 18 and 60 liable to service. Active 
Militia 1897, 36,204 officers and men. Royal Military College at 
Kingston, founded 1875. Naval defense in hands of Imperial 
authorities. There are 13 ships on North America and West 
Indies Station and 7 on Pacific. 


NOVA SCOTIA. No/-va Sko’-shia. 


Historical.—Visited by Cabots 1497; Port Royal (Annapo- 
lis) settled by French 1604; country claimed by British by right 
of discovery; ceded to France 1667; retroceded to Great Britain 
1713; Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island annexed to Nova 
Scotia 1763; latter separated 1770; Cape Breton 1784 but re- 
annexed 1819. Responsible Government introduced 1848; Nova 
Scotia one of original provinces of Dominion 1867. 

Area, 20,600 square miles, including Cape Breton 3,120 
square miles. Length, 350 miles; breadth, 120. 

Physical Features.—Surface diversified by lofty hills, 
broad valleys, numerous lakes and rivers. Chief river, Annap- 
olis. Cobequid Mountains in the north, greatest elevation 1,200 
feet. Coast line, 1,200 miles; shores abrupt and irregular, 
with many inlets and fine harbors, especially in southeast; 
deep water close to land; numerous small islands near coast. 
Forests abound in excellent timber; area, 6,464 square miles; 
lumbering and ship-building important. 

Climate, modified by Gulf Stream, temperate and health- 
ful; more equable than that of any other Province. Dense fogs 
on Atlantic coast. Mean annual temperature Halifax, 42.6 deg.; 
January, 22.1 deg.; August, 63.8 deg.; mean rainfall, 47.17 inches; 
snowfall, 83.81 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Western part of Province very fertile. 
Extensive area of salt marshes around Bay of Minas; produces 
large crops of galt-hay and cultivated grasses. Grain, root 
crops, and hay excellent and abundant. Fruits of temperate 
zone flourish; Annapolis Valley noted for its apples. Land 
occupied 1891, 6,080,595 acres: under crop, 969.548; pasture, 994,- 
113; gardens and orchards, 30,036. Latest returns give yield of 
apples for year as 1,051,592 bushels. 

Lave Stock.—Large area adapted to rearing of sheep and 
cattle, Cheese, butter, and condensed milk factories increas- 
ing. Farm animals 1891: Horses, 65,047; cattle, 324,772; sheep, 
831,492; swine, 48,048. 

Fisheries by far the most important in Dominion. Value 
of product 1896, $6,070,895; cod, $2,157,315; lobsters, $1,822,905; 


herring, $709,008; mackerel, $468,584; haddock, $367,196; hake, 
$144,801; exports, $5,068,167; fishing apparatus, $3,069,753. Num- 
et 7s vessels and boats engaged, 8,561; men receiving bounty, 
7,061. 

Manufactures limited but increasing in variety and value. 
Development facilitated by excellent natural advantages and 
abundance of raw material. Approximate number of estab- 
lishments 1893, 10,873; employes, 37.065; capital invested, $20,907,- 
614; wages paid, $7,550,092; value of products, $32,577,354. 

Minerals very important. Coal area, 635 square miles; 
output 1597, 2,465,387 tons, value $3,852,168; value of gold out- 
put, $562,165. Gypsum 1896, 136,590 tons, value $111,251; iron 
ores of superior quality; output, 58,810 short tons. Building 
stone deposits extensive. 

Population 1891, 450,396. Province ranks second in density; 
average per square mile, 22. Indians 1897, 1,890. Inhabitants 
descendants of French Acadians, English Royalists, and 
Scotch immigrants. Increase 1881-91 about 2 per cent. 

Cities.—Halifax, capital and chief winter port; principal 
naval station and headquarters of Imperial army in British 
North America; population 1891, 38,556. Dartmouth, 6,249. 
Yarmouth, 6,089. Sydney, seaport and chief town on Cape 
Breton Island; in vicinity of extensive coal mines; fishing 
principal industry; population, 2,426. 

Railways, Etc.—Railway mileage June 1897, 930. Number 
of sailing ships and steamers, 2,204; light stations, 171. 

Education free and non-sectarian. Public schools 1897, 
2,346; pupils, 100,847; in county academies, 1,685; in Normal 
schools, 152; model schools, 125. Victoria School of Art, Dal- 
housie College and University at Halifax; University of Kings 
College, Windsor. 

Religion,—Latest reports give total number of Roman 
Catholics in Proyince as 122,452; Presbyterians, 108,952; Bap- 
tists, 83,122; Church of England, 64,410; Methodists, 54,195. 

Government vested in Lieutenant-Governor assisted by 
an Executive Council, a Legislative Council, and a Legislative 
Assembly, Province has 10 Senators and 20 Representatives in 
Dominion Parliament. 
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DOMINION OF CANADA—ContTINUED. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Nu Brunz’ wik. 


Historical.—Country settled by French 1639, and formed 
part of Acadia or New France until ceded to Great Britain 
1713; first British settlers emigrated from Scotland 1764. Erect- 
ed into separate colony 1784; became one of original provinces 
of Dominion 1867. 

Area, 28,200 square miles; land, 28,100; water, 100. Length 
north to south, 230 miles; breadth, 190. 5 

Physical Features.—Surface generally undulating, ele- 
vation slight; highest point, 2,170 feet. St. John River, chief 
natural feature, drains 9,000,000 acres or Province; Miramichi 
next in importance. Lakes numerous but small. Coast line, 
500 miles, indented by large bays and fine harbors. Dense 
forests of pine, cedar, spruce, etc., cover large areas in north 
and northwest; leading source of wealth. j 

Climate healthful; subject to great extremes; climate of 
southern coast modified by surrounding waters; subject to 
dense fogs. Mean annual temperature St. John, 40.4 deg.; 
January, 18.5 deg.; August, 60.3 deg.; mean rainfall, 40,74 
inches. 

Agriculture.—Soil exceedingly fertile; capable of pro- 
ducing barley, oats, rye—wheat in some sections—hay, yege- 
tables, and great variety of fruits. Area of occupied land 
1891, 4,471,250 acres; improved, 1,509,790; under crops, 1,018,704; 
pasture, 479,607; gardens and orchards, 11,479. . Crops 1897: 

Tay, 756,384 tons; oats, 96,086,056 bushels; wheat, 5,816,615; barley, 
9,783,790; rye, 869,500; buck wheat, 8,767,528; beans, 932, 141; turnips, 
etcé., 55,196,008. Potatoes 1898, 39,500 acres, 3,357,500 bushels. 

Live Stock.—Excellent natural facilities for rearing live 
stock. Horses 1891, 59,773; cattle, 204,692; sheep, 182,941; swine, 
50,945. Increasing a@tivity in dairyinterests. Cheese factories 
1896, 53; product, 1,263,266 pounds, value $104,229. Creameries, 
9; butter, 113,890 pounds. Total value of cheese and butter 
exported 1895, $125,289. 


Fisheries valuable: Province ranks next to Nova Scotia 
in extent and value of products. Value of fishing apparatus 
1896, $1,878,459; number of vessels and boats, 1,064; men re- | 
ceiving bounty, 2,353. Total catch, $4,799,433; herring, $1,518,288; 
salmon, $529,428; cod, $490,536; lobster, $436,303; smelts, $415,503; ° 
sardines, $191,083; haddock, $118,656; fish exports, $798,270. Oys- 
ters and lobsters in great quantities and of excellent quality. 

Manufactures, —- Excellent transportation facilities, near- 
ness of coal supply and of markets, favor development of 
industrial enterprises. CHief manufacture, lumber. Salmon, 
lobster, and oyster canning of great importance. Textile and 
paper mills, iron works, etc.. established. A r f 

Minerals varied. Coal area, 10,500 square miles: bitumi- 
nous deposits particularly valuable. Coal output 1896, 7,500 tons; 
gypsum, 67,137 tons, value $59,024. Value of asbestos exported 
1896, $8,581; coal, $15,268; crude gypsum, $71,441; unwrought 
stone, etc., $6,059. f 

Population 1891, 321,263, of whom 299,154 were natives of 
British North America. Density per square mile, 11.1. 

Cities.—St. John, important seaport with extensive mari- 
time and manufacturing interests; population 1891, 39,179. 
Fredericton, capital and port of entry; population, 6,502. Port- 
land contains steam sawmills, shipyards, and iron foundries; 
near rich plumbago mines; population, 14,494. Moncton, port 
of entry; population, 8,763. 

Railways, Ete.—Number miles of railway 1997, 1,453. 
Number of sailing ships and steamers, 923. 

Education, Etc.—Schools free and non-sectarian. Public 
schools 1897, 1,737; enrollment, 61,908; in grammar schools, 7132; 
in Normal schools, 257. Expenditures, $473,994. University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton. Members of leading religious 
creeds 1891: Roman Catholic, 115,961; Baptist, 79,649; Church 
of England, 43,095; Presbyterian, 40,639; Methodist, 35,504, 

Government administered by Lieutenant-Governor and 
an Executive Council. Represented in Dominion Parliament 
by 10 Senators and 14 Representatives. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Historical.—Visited and named Isle St. Jean by Cartier 
1534; first settled by French; became definite possession of 
Great Britain 1758. Separate Government established 1768; 
first Parliament called 1773; name changed to Prince Edward 
Island 1799; admitted into Dominion 1873. 

Area, 2,000 square miles; breadth, 4 to 34 miles; greatest 
length, 140. 

Physical Features.—Surface rolling and well watered; 
greatest elevation about 500 feet. Deeply indented coast line 
bordered with several small islands. 

Climate milder than that. of adjoining continent and 
markedly healthful. Winters long and cold; summer heat 
modified by sea breezes. Mean temperature Charlottetown, 
40.7 deg.; January, 16.3 deg.; August, 64.7 deg. 

Agriculture leading pursuit; grain, vegetables, and grasses 
principal crops. Fruit culture successful. Improved land 
1891, 718,092 acres; under crops, 536,175; pasture, 178,072; gardens 
and orchards, 3,845. Conditions of Island favorable for live 
stock industry; large numbers of horses and cattle reared; 
particular attention given to fine breeds. Rapid development 
of dairy interests. Oheese factories 1896, 28; butter, 6; cream- 
separating stations, 5. 

Fisheries important and capable of great development. 


Value of fishing apparatus 1896, $371,991; number vessels and 
boats engaged, 1,118; men receiving bounty, 2,240. Value of 
lobster catch 1896, $284,019; herring, $224,110; oysters, $120,856; 
cod, $102,686; mackerel, $59,628; hake, $56,095; total value, $976,- 
125. Fish exports 1897, $494,281. 

Population 1891, 109,078. Most densely populated of all the 
Provinces; average density per square mile, 54.5. Of inhabi- 
tants 102,652 natives of British North America. 

Cities.— Charlottetown, capital: population 1891, 11,373. 
Summerside has excellent harbor and good export trade; pop- 
ulation, 2,882. Georgetown, seaport with good trade; center of 
shipbuilding; population, 1,060. Princetorn and Hensington 
each have a population of 1,500. 

Railways, Ete.—Number miles of railway 1897, 210. Sail- 
ing ships and steamers, 174: light stations, 36. 

ducation.— Schools free and unsectarian; partly sup- 
pontes, A ne in, operation 1897, 579; 
enrollment, 21,845; average attendance, 12,978: total ex i- 
ture, $161,444. x Ue ene 

Religion.—Over 43 per cent of population Roman Catholic. 
peeks of pees rede it Roman Catholics, 47,837; 

resbyterian, 33,072; Methodist, 13,596; Churce gle 
6,646; Baptist, 6,265.” a pees 

Government vested in Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council, and a Legislative Assembly. Has 4 Senators and 5 
Representatives in Dominion Parliament. 


QUEBEC. Kwe-bek’. 


Historical.—Territory discovered by Sebastian Cabot 
1497; first important explorations and earliest settlements made 
by French under Cartier 1535-41; explorations by Champlain, 
1603, whe made first permanent settlement at Quebec 1608. 
Quebec captured by English 1759; entire territory ineluding 
present province of Ontario ceded to English 1763; Province of 
Quebec organized 1774. Divided into Upper and Lower Gan- 
ada 1791; reunited as United Provinces of Canada 1841; sep- 
arated and provinces of Quebec and Ontario established 1867. 

Area, since extension of boundaries authorized by Parlia- 
ment 1898, 347,350 square miles; included are a large number of 
fertile islands, Anticosti, Magdalen, and Bonayenture most 


important. Land area, 344,050 Square miles; water, 3,300. 
Length ranges from 700 to 1,000 miles; breadth, about 300 miles. 

Physical Features.—Surface greatly diversified; most 
characteristic features the numerous rivers and lakes. St. 
Lawrence River—basin of this system comprises almost entire 
Province—traverses the country from southwest to northeast 
between two principal mountain ranges; Notre Dame or Green 
Mountains (Mount Bayfield, 3,973 feet) south of river; Lauren- 
tian, average height 1,600 feet, north. St. John largest and 
most beautiful of the lakes, area 360 square miles. Province 
noted for beauty and grandeur of its scenery, the many objects 
eonatiral and historical interest attracting large numbers of 
ourists. 

Climate variable. Winters long, cold intense; severit: 
howeyer, greatly modified by dry, bracing atmosphere; Gao 
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fall heayy. Summers warm and pleasant. Mean temperature 
average, 58.3 deg. in summer; winter, 15 deg. Rainfall 1897, 
28.09 inches; snowfall, 91.4; Montreal, mean temperature, 42.8 
deg.; January, 13.4 deg; July, 69.8 deg. Rainfall, 26.88 inches; 
snowfall, 123.99 inches. F 

Forests comprise an area of 74,573,440 acres; constitute 
one of leading sources of wealth. Pine, spruce, ash, birch, 
walnut, maple, and other varieties of valuable timber abun- 
dant. Lamber interests of vast importance. Revenue from 
timber dues 1897-8, $713,435. Latest annual report gives value 
of all forest products exported as $11,762,750. Most important 
timber region that of Lake St. John district; area 19,520,000 
acres; over 75 per cent of timber white, black, and red spruce, 
affording an unlimited supply of wood for manufacture of 
pulp; balsam fir, white birch, cypress, and pine of excellent 
quality also abundant. ; 

Agriculture, Etc.—Agriculture an important occupation; 
all farming interests advancing rapidly. Soil in general very 
fertile, especially in southeastern counties. Wheat, barlev, 
rye, buckwheat, hay, and root crops successfully grown; in 
more favored sections Indian corn, hemp, flax, and tobacco. 
All small fruits yield abundantly; apples and plums of superior 
quality also largely produced; grape culture in southern and 
western sections a profitable and growing industry. 

Live Stock, Ete.— Stock raising and dairy farming are 
prominent industries. Cattle reared in large numbers for ex- 
port to English markets and for the dairy. Excellent pastur- 
age furnished in eastern townships and north of the St. Law- 
rence. Wool product important. Farm animals 1891: Horses, 
344,290; working oxen, 45,676; milch cows, 549,454; total horned 
cattle, 969,312; sheep, 730,286; swine, 369,608. Dairy farming has 
made rapid advancement through introduction of improved 
methods by organized societies; output and value of products 
largely increased. In 1891 there were 114 creameries; number 
1395, 302. Value of butter and cheese 1890, $3,000,000; 1894, $7,- 
500,000; amount of butter manufactured 1895, 562,061 pounds, 
value $118,013--treble that of 1894. Manufacture of cheese in- 
creased from 4,924,504 pounds in 1890 to 31,554,746 in 1894, an 
increase in value to the farmers of $4,000,000. 

Fisheries extensively pursued in Gulf of St. Lawrence, on 
coast of Labrador, Gaspé Peninsula, and Magdalen Islands; 
industry has attained large proportions. Chief catches are 
cod, herring, salmon, lobsters, mackerel, etc. Total value of 
fisheries 1896, $2,025,754; cod, $854,486; herring, $240,831; salmon, 
$212,555; lobsters, $162,535; mackerel, $95,690; smelts, $21,582: 
halibut, $16,064; sardines, $13,366. Value of fish exported, 
$766,099. Value of fishing apparatus, $799,737; number of ves- 
sels and boats engaged, 4,225; men, 7,832. Seafishing and build- 
ing of fishing vessels encouraged by Government bounties. 
Total amount paid 1896, $32,992. 

Manufactures.—Province ranks second in Dominion in 
quantity and value of manufactures, producing 32.2 per cent of 
total products. Chief products: Lumber, cheese, textiles, fur- 
niture, leather, paper, boots, shoes, flour, and agricultural 
implements. Latest reports give number of manufacturing 
establishments as 24,112: capital invested, 120,969,000; employes, 
118,830: wages, $32,600.000; value of products, $155,295,000. Timber 
manufactures 1897-8 include: Pine, 341,902,717 feet, board meas- 
ure; spruce, 371,628,571; boom timber, 136,450; cedar, 166,207 lineal 
feet; white and red pine and birch, 1,365,614 eubic feet. Manu- 
facture of wood pulp has become important; value of output 
at last census, $800,000; future of industry promising. 


Commerce.— Value of imports 1897, $53,051,890; exports, 
$60,275,136. Value of goods exported seaward by way of St. 
Lawrence, $41,207,983; In bond through United States, $3,672,720, 

Minerals.— Quebec rich in minerals; deposits of gold 
found in District of Beauce; copper in eastern townships. 
Valuable deposit of hematite iron ore near Hull; large depos- 
its of chromic iron discovered in Coleraine 1895. Asbestos 
occurs in large quantities, especially in Megantic, Arthabaska, 
Beauce, Brome, Ottawa, Richmond, and Wolfe counties, 
Petroleum recently found in paying quantities in Gaspé 
County. Phosphate rock mines, in Ottawa Valley, have been 
extensively worked. Mica of superior quality exists in Sague- 
nay district ; also found in Ottawa and Pontiac districts. Peat 
deposits large and valuable. Limestone area, 30,000 square 
miles. Lead, silver, and platinum exist in abundance. Iron 
ore mined 1896, 17,630 short tons. Silver 1897, 85,475 ounces, 
value $50,069; copper exported, 375,686 pounds; salt exported, 
1,100 bushels. 

Population 1891, 1,488,535, Province ranks fifth in density 
of population; average number of persons per square mile, 6.5, 
Number of Indians in Province 1897, 10,622. About three- 
fourths of population of French descent, retaining original 
language and customs. Official proclamations printed in both 
French and English. 

Cities.— Montreal, metropolis and chief commercial city of 
Canada; situated on Island of Montreal at head of ocean navi- 
gation; population 1891, 216,650. Qwebec, capital and second 
city in size. Founded by French 1608; ceded to Great Britain 
1763. ‘Most strongly fortified city on western continent; im- 
portant seaport with large exports of lumber; shipbuilding a 
leading industry. Population 1891, 63,090. 227 has extensive 
manufactures of lumber and woodenware; population 1891, 11,- 
265. Sherbrooke contains breweries and flour mills, manufac- 
tures of paper, textiles, and machinery; population 10,110. 
Three Rivers, population 8,334. Levis, population 7,301. 

Railways, Ete.—Number of miles of railway 1867, 523; 1897, 
3,232, or L1mile to each 106.4 square miles of area. Number of sail- 
ing ships and steamers, 1,480); light stations, 117; light ships, 8. 

Education under control of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, assisted by council of 35 members. Separate schools 
are maintained for Roman Catholics. Total number of ele- 
mentary schools 1897, 5,115; pupils, 197,933; expenditures, $1,566,- 
726. Funds secured partly by local taxation, partly by Goy- 
ernment grants. More than 4.000 of the schools, with nearly 
170,000 pupils, were Roman Catholic institutions. Among 
other cducational institutions are 524 model schools, 165 acad- 
emies, 3 Normal schools, 21 classical colleges, 4 universities, 7 
adhe of arts and manufactures, and 5 agricultural and dairy 
schools. 

 eligion.—Roman Catholic the prevailing religion; about 
‘i per cent of entire population adherents of that. faith. 
Numbers of leading denominations census of 1891: Roman 
Catholic, 1,291,709; Church of England, 75,472; Presbyterian, 
52,673; Methodist, 39,544; Baptist, 7.991. 

Government.—Executive vested in a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor-General, assisted by an Execu- 
tive Council of 7 members appointed for life.’ There is a 
Legislative Council of 24 members and a Legislative Assembly 
of 73 members. Province represented in Dominion Parliament 
by 24 Senators and 65 Representatives. Post-Office Savings 
Banks established 1867; total number 1897, 137; depositors, 
19,475; amount on deposit, $5,422,629. 


ONTARIO. On-ta/-ri-o. 


Historical.— Region around Lakes Ontario and Nipissing 
visited by Champlain 1615; around Lake Superior by fur 
traders 1660; Lake Huron district claimed by Perrot for 
France 1671. Niagara founded by La Salle 1679. Toronto 
founded 1749. Territory originally formed part of Province of 

Juebee; became a separate province in 1791 under name of 
pper Canada; reunited to Quebec 1841; separated 1867, and 
entered the new Dominion as Province of Ontario. 

Area.— Total, 222,000 square miles—land, 219,650; water, 
excluding Great Lakes, 2,350; area of large lakes and frontier 
waters of the St. Lawrence, 27,094 square miles. Length. south- 
east to northwest, 750 miles; northeast to southwest, 500. 

Physical Features.— Surface generally undulating; 
greatly diversified by riversand lakes. Lanrentian Mountains— 
eleyation 1,500 to 2,100 feet near Lake Superior — extend from 


near Kingston to southeast extremity of Georgian Bay; Blue 
Mountains south of Georgian Bay; elevation 1,900 feet. South- 
ern portion of Province drained by St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
rivers. Ottawa forms 400 miles of northeastern boundary ; 
navigable 250 miles. Water front extends along Great Lakes 
and connecting waters about 3,000 miles; contains many good 
harbors. Region north and west from Lake Ontario abounds 
a ales; largest, Simcoe, Nipissing, Nipigon, and Lake of the 

y OOS, 

Climate generally pleasant and healthful: extremes modi- 
fied by dry, clear atmosphere, and in southwest by extent of 
adjoining waters. Mean annual temperature, Windsor, 48.1 
deg.; January, 23.4 deg.; July, 72.6 deg.; mean rainfall, 23.55 
inches; snowfall, 51.92 inches; altitude, 604 feet. ‘Mean tem- 
perature, Port Arthur, 35.5 deg.; January, 6.0 deg.; July, 62.8 
deg.; altitude, 642 feet. 

Forests.— Northern Ontario clothed with dense forests 
abounding in yaluable timber. Large areas coyered with white 
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pine, commercially, the most valuable tree; spruce, next in 
importance, found almost everywhere in large quantities; 
affords the most desirable material for wood pulp; pulp mills 
at Sault Ste. Marie said to be largest in the world. Other 
yaluable timber trees are oak, ash, elm, maple, hickory, larch, 
balsam fir, linden, sycamore, black cherry, walnut, and butter- 
nut. Province derives large annual revenue from lease of 
forests on Crown Lands to lumbermen. 

Agriculture leading industry. Cleared land 1897, 12,853,081 
acres; under crops, 8,701,705; total value of land, $554,054,553. 
Agricultural college near Guelph has done much to promote 
improyement in all branches of farming. Yield of principal 
product in bushels 1898; Fall wheat, 25,158,713; spring wheat, 
6,873,785; barley, 12,663,668; oats, 86,858,293; rye, 2,673,234; peas, 
13,521,263; buckwheat, 2,273,645; beans, 759,657; potatoes, 14,358,- 
625; mangel-wurzels, 21,957,564; carrots, 4,313,861; turnips, 64,727,- 
882; corn, 23,442,598; clover and hay, 4,399,063 tons; tobacco, 
10,560,590 pounds. 

Horticulture.—Fruit farming, including viticulture, suc- 
cessfully pursued in southwest; climate and soil of this section 
adapted to peaches, grapes, plums, and all small fruits. Proy- 
ince noted for its superior apples; grown largely in all lake 
counties. Area under orchard and garden 1897, 337,441 acres; 
vineyards, 11,100. Bearing apple trees 1896, 5,913,906; young 
trees, 3,548,058; estimated yield, 55,895,755 bushels. Bearing 
plum trees, 700,000; cherry, 500,000; pear, 500,000; peach, 500,000; 
grape vines, 2,000,000, 

Live Stock, Ete,—Stock raising and dairy farming are 
constantly increasing sources of profit. Special attention is 
given the breeding of fine cattle and sheep. Area under 
pasture 1896, 2,669,744 acres. Value of farm animals 1896, $9,726,- 
760; poultry, $2,130,807; wool clip, $1,026,975. Number of horses 
1898, 611,241; cattle, 2,215,943; sheep, 1,677,014; hogs, 1,642,787; 
poultry, 9,084,273. Wool clip, 5,104,686 pounds. Bees, 190,080 
hives; annual production of honey about 8,000,000 pounds. 
Ontario one of foremost dairy countries. Dairy schools at 
Guelph, Kingston, and Strathroy important factors in advance- 
ment of industry. Manufacture of cheese has attained large 
proportions; development of indfistry continuous and rapid; 
product of superior quality; exports large and steadily increas- 
ing. First factory erected 1864; number of factories 1897, 1,161; 
product, 137,362,916 pounds, value $11,719,468. Butter of ex- 
cellent quality made; creameries 1897, 214; butter, 7,708,265 
pounds, value $1,403,609. 

Fisheries of the Great Lakes among the most extensive in 
the world. Chief catches, herring, whitefish, and salmon-trout, 
Waters of Rainy River District support important and ex- 
tensive fisheries; center of industry, Lake of the Woods; staple 
fish, sturgeon. Amount of fish caught in Ontario waters 1883 
to 1894, nearly 294,000,000 pounds; value $17,660,000. Value of 
produce of fisheries 1896, $1,605,674: _Trout, $620,316; whitefish, 

272,288; herring, $204,672. Value of fishing apparatus, $838,532; 
fish exports, $467,799. 

Manufactures.—The abundant water-power, found almost 
everywhere, affords unusual facilities for manufactures; 
Province rapidly becoming an important industrial center; 
produces 60.5 per cent of the total output of Dominion manu- 
factures. Leading manufacturing cities, Kingston, London, 
Hamilton, and Toronto; principal productions, agricultural im: 
plements, railway rolling stock, lumber, iron, cottons, woolens, 
furniture, leather, paper, etc. Capital invested in manufacturing 
industries 1893, $182,603,340; employes, 170.226; value of products, 
$245,100,267. Value of cement manufactured, 1895, $159,477; lime, 
$280,000; draintiles and brick, '§862,000;spressed brick, $139,770; 
sewer pipe, $133,159; terra cotta, $38,500; pottery, $108,000. 


Minerals,—Mineral resources varied and widely distrib- 
uted. Products shipped chiefly to United States. Notable 
iron deposits in Eastern and Northern Ontario and west of Port 
Arthur. Most important gold regions those of Rainy River 
District; valuable deposits exist in Eastern Ontario and vicinity 
of Lake Superior. Discovery of natural gas at Port Colborne 
1885; Lake Erie counties most productive. Petroleum dis- 
covered 1862; richest districts Oil Springs and Petrolia; silver 
on Isle Royale and other Lake Superior points. Nickel and 
copper near Sudbury; platinum on north shore of Lake Huron; 
corundum in Hastings County. Salt area, 1,200 square miles; 
clays, mica, asbestos, and building stone abundant. Value of 
gold mined 1897, $189,294. Total value of mineral products 1895, 
$5,170,138: Gold, $50,281; nickel, $404,861; copper, $160,913; petro- 
leum, 31,728,227; salt, $188,101; value of building stone quarried, 
$438,000. Value of iron 1896, $353,788; natural gas, $276,710; gyp- 
sum output, 3,305 tons, value $7,786. 

Population, census of 1891, 2,114,321; average density for 
each square mile, 9.6; rate of increase 1881 to 1891, 9.7. Of total 
population, 1,708,702 were natives of British North America. 

Cities.— Toronto, seat of Provincial Government. Founded 
under name of York 1793; incorporated under name of Toronto 
1834; became capital 1858. Chief seat of trade of Province and an 
important educational center; population i891, 181,220. Hamit- 
ton, flourishing city at head of navigation en Lake Ontario, 
has extensive commerce; population 1891, 48,980. Ottawa, capi- 
tal of Dominion, residence of Governor-General; has Roman 
Catholi¢ Cathedral and is seat of Ontario University; Govern- 
ment buildings noteworthy; oceupy commanding site on Par- 
liament Hill, overlooking highly attractive scenery. The ex- 
tensive industries of city mainly connected with the lumber 
trade, Population 1891, 44,154. London, manufacturing and com- 
mercial center, 31,977; Hingston, important naval and military 
Station; seat of University, Royal Military College, etc.; has 
various manufactures; shipbuilding carried on. Population, 
19,264; Brantford, 12,753; St. Thomas, 10,370; Belleville, 9,914. 

Railways, Etc.—An unrivaled system of lakes, rivers, 
and canals, and numerous railways afford excellent means of 
Cu eon: Total number miles of railway in Proyince 

97, 6,647. F 

Education, Ete.—School system under control of Minister 
of Education. Law provides for maintenance of separate 
schools for Roman Catholics. Education practically free; 
attendance compulsory between the ages of 7and 13. Public 
schools 1896, 5,996; enrollment, 481,948; average attendance, 
271,354; expenditure, $4,149,207; included were 339 Roman Catho- 
lic separate schools with 40,846 pupils. High schools, 130; 
pupils, 24,567; average attendance, 14,999; expenditure, $749,970. 
There are 60 model schools, 97 kindergartens, and 7 art schools. 
Universities at Toronto, Kingston, and Ottawa. School of 
Mining, Kingston. Province has 374 libraries with an aggre- 
gate of 942,187 books. 

Religion.—There is no State church. Number of members 
of leading denominations, census of 1891: Methodist, 654,033; 
Presbyterian, 453,147; Church of England, 385,999; Roman Cath- 
olic, 358,300; Baptist, 106,047. 

Government.—Executive Government vested in Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, aided by an Executive Council of 8 members; 
Legislative in an Assembly of 94 members, elected for 4 ears; 
sessions annual. Proyince represented in Dominion Parlia- 
ment by 24 Senators and 92 Representatives. Revenue, $4,139,- 
848; expenditures, $3,767,676; no provincial debt. Number of 
Post-Office Savings Banks 1897, 462; depositors, 91,612; amount 
on deposit, $20,303,473. 


MANITOBA. Man-i-to’-ba. 


Historical.—Earliest explorations within the territory 
made by French; fort built at mouth of Assiniboine by Cheva- 
lier de la Verandrye 1731. First visited by English traders 1767; 
yarious rival companies formed; companies later united in 
Northwest Company and finally merged into Hudson Bay 
Company. Lands along either side of Assiniboine and Red 
riyers purchased from Hudson Bay Company by Lord Selkirk 
1811; Colony, known as Red River Settlement and also as 
Assiniboia, founded 1812; territory repurchased by Hudson 
Bay Company 1836; transferred to Imperial Government 1869; 
to Canadian 1870, during which year as Province of Manitoba 
it entered the Dominion. 


F area: 73,956 square miles—land, 64,066 square miles; water, 

Physical Features.—sSurface in general consists of a 
series of successive levels—locally known as “steppes”? or 
benches—the lowest lying near the great rivers, sometimes 
subject to overflow, Lands are chiefly prairie. In Laurentian 
districts of north and east, surface broken and hilly, abundant- 
ly watered, and with good timber and occasional broad, fertile 
tracts; mineral resources reported valuable, region as yet un- 
explored. Principal rivers: Assiniboine, Red—both navigable— 
English, Souris, and Pembina. Among the large lakes are 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, and Winnipegosis 

Climate healthful but one of great extremes. Cold of 
winters modified by clear, dry atmosphere; summers hot, sub- 
ject to frequent thunder and hail storms and liable to early 
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frosts. Average snowfall of Province, 62 inches. Altitude of 
Winnipeg, 740 feet; mean temperature, 32.7 deg.; January, 5.2 
deg. below; July, 66.1 deg.; mean rainfall, 15.21 inches; snow- 
fall, 49.16. 

Agriculture the chief occupation of the people. Resources 
of country very great; soil exceedingly fertile and unusually 
productive, especially in Red River Valley, Total area of 
cultivable land about 37,000,000 acres; area occupied 1891, 6,000,- 

000 acres; actually under Cultivation, 2,842,929; resident farmers, 
83,450. Experimental farm at Brandon, operated at expense of 
Dominion Government, has been of great value in develop- 
ment of agriculture. Industry encouraged and methods 
greatly improved through efforts of Farmers’ Institutes. 
Staple crop, wheat; oats, barley, hops, flax, hemp, grasses, 
potatoes, and other root crops also grown. Total yield of 
wheat 1898, 25,313,745 bushels; oats, 17,408,252; barley, 4,277,927; 
potatoes, 3,253,038; other roots, 2,471,715; flax, 350,000; rye, 63,860; 
peas, 31,880; total grain crop, 47,345,664 bushels. Total capacity 
of warehouses and grain elevators about 14,000,000 bushels. 


Horticulture.—Among cultivated fruits are found rasp- 
berries, strawberries, gooseberries, currants, and crab-apples, 
with occasionally a few standard apples. Indigenous fruits, 
found usually upon wooded or scrub land, are plums, several 
varieties of cherries, raspberries, black currants, gooseberries, 
blueberries, and grapes; excellent cranberries in marshy dis- 
tricts, and strawberries—found upon the open prairie—are 
abundant. 

Live Stock, Ete.—Country affords excellent natural advan- 
tages for the stock grower. In the Red River Valley and other 
districts are large areas of fine pasture lands with an abundant 
supply of good water. Rearing of cattle the chief branch of 
this industry; export of beef cattle an important item in the 
trade of the Province; hogs rank next to cattle in importance; 
horses and sheep are also commanding attention; poultry 
raising profitably carried on in all farming communities. 
Number of horses 1898, 101,836; cattle, 227,097; sheep, 32,053; 

igs, 69,648. Beef cattle exported 1898, 12,525; hogs, 23,100. 
?oultry marketed by farmers, 172,125; turkeys, 31,455; geese, 
13,010; chickens, 127,660. 

Dairy Farming has developed rapidly during recent 
years. Number of creameries and cheese factories shows a 
noteworthy increase; extension of industry and production of 
higher grade of goods encouraged by Government methods; 
all creameries and cheese factories in operation visited regu- 
larly by Dairy Superintendent employed by Provincial Goy- 
ernient; during the winter a dairy school conducted at Win- 
nipeg furnishes practical instruction free to all residents of 
Province. Output of establishments and increase in amount 
and value of products steadily advancing; in 1897 there were 
49 cheese factories and 28 creameries, chiefly in older settled 
districts and owned by farmers. Value dairy products 1898, 
$409,455; creamery butter, 965,024 pounds, value $179,494; dairy 
butter, 1,151,620 pounds, value $160,593; factory cheese, 800,084 
pounds, value $69,367. pe 

Manufactures rapidly developing with increasing popu- 
lation and improved business facilities. Number of industrial 
establishments 1891, 1,031; employes, 4,403; working capital 
of 32,561,836; aggregate wages, $1,905,981; value of product, 
$10,155,182. Industrial establishments include furniture and 
carriage manufactories, breweries, meat-curing and packing 
establishments, and cigar factories. “Flour mills, with total 
capacity of 10,400 barrels, established in all larger towns. 


Oatmeal mills at Winnipeg, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, and 
Pilot Mound. Railway shops at Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, 
and Brandon. = 

Population in 1871, 25,228; 1881, 62,260; 1891, 152,506. Popu- 
lation of rural municipalities, unorganized districts, etc., 1898, 
nae cities, towns, and villages, 68,246; total of Province, 
229,881. 

Cities.— Winnipeg, the capital, a flourishing city situated 
at junction of Assiniboine and Red rivers, most important 
railway center in Canada west of the Great Lakes. Lies 
within the center of the great wheat-growing district of Man- 
itoba, and is the commercial and educational center of Mani- 
toba and the Canadian Northwest. Rise of city remarka- 
bly rapid. Population 1871, 241; 1881, 7,985; 1891, 25,642. Bran- 
don, second city in size and importance, railroad and agricul- 
tural center; important grain market; has number of large 
elevators; population, 5,202. Portage la Prairie, important 
town on the Canadian Pacific at the junction of the Manitoba 
& Northwestern Railway; population, 3,593. Selkirk, on the 
aa River, center of fine agricultural district; population, 
,O61. 

Railways, Ete.—Numnber of miles of railway in the Proy- 
ince, 1897, 1,575, an average of 1 mile of track to every 40.7 
square miles of area. Telegraphic communication estab- 
lished with the United States 1872. Red River important means 
of communication, Assiniboine also navigable. Number of 
sailing ships and steamers, f15; net tonnage, 17,272; steamers, 
74; gross tonnage, 6,427. 

Education.—Educational institutions well established 
throughout Province. Schools free and non-sectarian; sup- 
ported by Government grants and taxes levied on municipal 
lands. Number of schools, 1897, 1,068; school population, 51,- 
178; pupils, 39,841; average attendance, 21,500; Government 
grants, $156,747; total receipts, $825,774; total expenditure, $805,- 
417. Normal School, Winnipeg; Provincial Normal teachers, 
4; local,9. Collegiate institutes for advanced education tribu- 
tary to public schools at Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, and 
pau total enrollment, 818. Number of libraries, 8; books, 

4, (VU. 
_ Religion.—No State church. Number of members of lead- 
ing churches census 1891: Presbyterians, 39,001; Church of 
England, 30,852. Methodists, 28,437; Roman Catholics, 20,571: 
Baptists, 16,112. First missionary, Reyerend Pere Messager, 
visited the country 1731; first Church of England bishopric 
created 1849. 

Government.—Executive government administered by 
Lieutenant-Governor, assisted by an Executive Council of 5 
members; Legislative Assembly consists of a single chamber 
of 40 members. Province represented in Dominion Parlia- 
ment by 4 Senators and 7 Representatives. 


KEEWATIN DISTRICT created out of territories 1876, 
and erected into separate government under Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Manitoba. Name of Indian origin, signifies “north 
wind.” District stretches along west shore of Hudson Bay 
and includes greater part of bay. Area, 756,000 square miles— 
land, 498,000; water, 258,000. Country rough and bleak, largely 
sterile with occasional forests of good timber; contains many 
large rivers and lakes which drain into Hudson Bay. Rich in 
minerals—deposits of iron important —resources entirely un- 
developed, Fur-trading chief industry; fisheries of some im 
Pontenoey Inhabitants Icelanders and Indians, few and scat- 

ered. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Historical.—Mainland occupied and entirely under con- 
trol of Hudson Bay Company previous to 1858. Vancouver 
Island leased by Company 1849; reverted to Crown and became 
a Crown Colony 1858; during same year mainland erected into 
a colony under title of British Columbia; Victoria incorporated 
with British Columbia 1866; Colony admitted into Dominion of 
Canada 1371. 

Avea,—Total area, 383,300 square miles; length, 764 miles; 
breadth, 400. Vancouver Island, 15,937 square miles; Queen 
Charlotte Islands, 5,000 square miles. ; 

Physical Features.—Three principal mountain ranges 
trayerse mainland northwest to southeast. Rocky Mountains 
in east contain 12 elevated passes, highest peak Mount Brown, 


about 16,000 feet; west of Rockies, separated by wide vall 

miles long, are the Gold Ranges, with many Beis of sti O00 
feet; Coast Range averages 100 miles in width, mean elevation 
6,000 to 7,000 feet. Greatest elevation on Vancouver Island 
7,484 feet. Country between Gold and Coast Ranges great in: 
terior plateau. Lakes numerous. Principal rivers: Fraser 
Colunbia, Stikine, Liard, and Peace. Pacific coast line includ: 
ing indentations, 12,000 miles, noted for number of bays pas- 
sages, and Nessa Pies most important harbor on 

F: 3; at Esquimalt, on Vancouy i 
Noval Dosis . V e Island, is the Imperial 
imate.—Southwest characterized by mild w 

dry summers, east winds, and heavy raat Leen onenibeeas 
extremes; winters in northern sections severe. Highest tem- 
perature at Esquimalt 1896, 86.4 deg.; lowest, 16.7 deg.: mean 
annual, 47.73 deg.; rainfall, 38.77 inches; snowfall, 41.9 inches. 
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Highest temperature at Mission Valley, upper mainland, 98 
deg.; lowest, 17 deg. below; mean annual, 43.40 deg.; rainfall, 
§.52 inches; snowfall, 59.7. Average rainfall Nicola Lake—in- 
terior plateau—12 inches. 

Forests, Etc.—Forests among most valuable resources of 
Province. Coasts as far north as Alaska covered with dense 
growth of valuable timber. Estimated wooded area, 285,554 
squaremiles. Treesattain gigantic size on west slopes of Coast 
Ranges; among the most yaluable are Oregon pine or Douglas 
fir, red and yellow cedar, and white spruce. Ayailable timber 
1898, 40 to 100 billion feet. Sawmills 1897, 90; capacity, 1,693,000 
feet daily; timber cut for year, 105,939,397 feet; exported, 
66,984,564 feet. 

Agriculture, Ete.—Principal agricultural districts Fraser 
Valley, southwestern portion of Vanccuver Island, and Okana- 
gon District; aggregate area of cultivable lands about 500,000 
acres. In the latter are still more extensive areas suitable for 
grazing only. Throughout the Province, however, are large 
areas of open countey, chiefly pastoral or requiring irrigation 
for crops. Area under cultivation small; farming methods 
still somewhat primitive. Country adapted to cereals, fruits, 
grasses, hops, flax, sugar beet, tobacco, and vegetables. Special 
attention given to fruit culture at New Westminster and Yale, 
Large tracts of excellent pasture; interest in dairy farming 
growing rapidly. ‘ 

Fisheries.—Among natural resources fisheries second only 
to mining. Salmon canning and fur sealing most valuable 
branches of industry. Deep-sea fisheries important and steadily 
developing. Salmon, sturgeon, halibut, cod, oysters, crabs, 
lead in value. In 1896, 55 salmon canneries represented an 
investment of $2,000,000; value of fishing apparatus, $2,614,578; 
of fishery products, $4,314,857; of salmon taken, $3,136,528; 
halibut, $227,655; cod, $15,060; herring, $12,835; fur seal skins, 
$556,970; clams, oysters, crabs, etc., $34.630; fish oil, $24,600. 
Salmon pack 1897, 1,015,477 cases; value fish exports, $3,400,645. 
Halibut and sturgeon fisheries rapidly increasing in amount 
and value. Aggregate value of fisheries’ products, including 
fur seals, from 1883 to 1898, exceeded $50,000,000. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—ConrmTINUED. 


Minerals the chief source of wealth. Gold found through- 
out the Province; richest district Cariboo. Coal deposits large 
and widely distributed; Comox—area about 300 square miles— 
and Nanaimo—200—most important fields; extensive deposits 
also in Crow’s Nest Pass. Silver, lead, and copper mined; cin- 
nabar ledge operated at Kamloops Lake. Large iron deposits 
on Texada Island; platinum, gypsum, asbestos, plumbago, and 
mica exist. Value of total mineral production up to and in- 
cluding 1898, $123,417,326. Value of gold output 1898, $2,844,563; 
silver, $2,375,841; copper, $874,781; lead, $1,077,581; coal, $3,407,595. 
Copper exported 1897, 6,093,461 pounds; coal, 679,751 short tons. 

Population increased from 49,459 in 1881 to 98,173 in 1891; 
whites, 65,527; Indians, 23,257; Chinese, 9,386. 

Cities.— Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital and oldest 
city in Province; large shipping trade and an extensive whole- 
sale business; population 1897, 20,000. Vancowver, on mainland, 
terminus of Canadian Pacitic Railway, has chief harhbor—Bur- 
rard Inlet—port of call for Australian and Oriental steamers; 
center of British Columbia lumber trade: population, 20,000. 
New Westminster has important manufactures and yaluable 
trade in lumber and salmon; population 1896, 8,000. Nanaimo, 
on Vancouver Island, center of coal mining industry; good 
harbor and large trade in coal; population, 5,000. Rossland, an 
important mining center; population, 7,000. 

Railways, Etc.—Miles of railway 1897, 860. Capital in- 
vested in railways and telegraphs, $47,500,000. 

Education, Ete.—Schools undenominational and sup- 
ported by Government. Instruction free; attendance compul- 
sory. In 1897 there were 213 common, 27 graded, 4 high, and 55 
Indian schools; total enrollment, 17,150; expenditures, $236,681. 
At census of 1891 there were 23,619 Church of England 
adherents, 20,843 Roman Catholics, 15,284 Presbyterians, 14,298 
Methodists, 3,098 Baptists. 

Government in hands of Lieutenant-Governor, an Ex- 
ecutive Council, and a Legislative Assembly. Represented 
in Dominion Parliament by 6 Representatives and 3 Sen- 
ators. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


Historical.—Territory tributary to Hudson Bay granted 
to Hudson’s Bay Company 1670; North West Company chartered 
1483; two companies united 1821. Fort Selkirk established 1848. 
Territory acquired by Dominion 1869. Keewatin District 
created out of territories 1876. Gold discovered on Stewart 
River 1885; Klondike discoveries 1896-7. Provisional districts 
of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca formed 
1882; Ungava, Mackenzie, and Franklin 1895; Yukon 1898; latter 
made separate territory under Commissioner by Canadian 
Parliament. Within the leading districts over 1,700 miles of 
railway in operation. 

Area.—Athabasca, 251,300 square miles; Saskatchewan, 114, - 
000; Alberta, 100,000; Assiniboia, 90,340; Yukon, 198,300. Ungaya, 
Mackenzie, and Franklin about 1,019,200 square miles. 

Physical Features.—Rocky Mountains in extreme north- 
west; Reindeer or Caribou in Northern Athabasca. Southern 
portion generally level, lands mainly prairie; eastern extremely 
uneyen, large portion occupied by Hudson Bay. Numerous 
large lakes a prominent feature; Great Bear, Great Slave, and 
Athabasca lakes the largest. Two great river systems, one 
draining into Arctic Ocean, the other into Hudson Bay. Mac- 
kenzie the great Arctic river; Churchill, Nelson, and Severn 
tributaries of Hudson Bay. : ; 

Climate ranges from comparatively mild winters and hot, 
dry summers of Alberta to rigorous climate of far north, In 
extreme northwest, east of Rockies, climate milder than 
in eastern sections in same latitude. Rainfall varies with 
locality. Altitude of Battleford, Saskatchewan, 1,615 feet; 
mean temperature, 34.2 deg.; July, 65 deg.; January, 1.3 deg. 
below. Altitude Fort McLeod, Athabasca, 2,400 feet; mean 
temperature, 42.6 deg.; January, 14.4 deg.; July, 67.4 deg. Mean 
temperature Dawson: Spring, 14.22 deg., summer, 59.67 deg.; 
autumn, 17.37 deg.; winter, 30.80 deg. below, 

Agriculture.—Agricultural possibilities of large areas 
very great; fertile belt of Saskatchewan 64,400 square miles. 
Chief product wheat; largest wheat area in valleys of Atha- 
basca and Peace rivers. Area occupied in Assiniboia, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan 1891, 2,910,144 acres; cultivated, 194,773. Cul- 


tivated land East and West Assiniboia, Alberta, and Saskatch- 
ewan 1894, 437,254 acres; wheat crop, 2,734,390 bushels; oats, 
2,404,442; Darley, 379,399; potatoes, 471,411. Ranches 1895, 195; 
area, 904,187 acres. 

Live Stock.—Grazing lands chiefly in Alberta and southern 
part of Assiniboia; climate particularly favorable to the raising 
of horses and cattle; rearing of cattle especially important in 
Alberta. Total number of live stock 1891, 373,002. In 1894 there 
were in Assiniboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, 78,717 horses, 
283,077 cattle, 243,929 sheep, and 29,266 pigs. 

Minerals.— Country rich in minerals. Vast deposits of 
gold, coal, lignite, petroleum, and iron ore exist. Richest 
gold mines in Klondike region, Yukon District. Value of gold 
mined 1897, including output of Yukon fields, $2,550,000. Coal 
abundant in all districts; fields in Alberta especially important 
and extensively worked. Copper ore and galena found in 
Coppermine Valley. Hot mineral springs at Banff. 

Population 1891, including Arctic islands, 98,967; exclud- 
ing Assiniboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, 32,168; population 
of last-named districts 1894, 86,851—13,345 Indians. 

Cities.—Regina, Assiniboia District, capital of territories; 
headquarters of Indian Department and the mounted police; 
population 1895, 1.583. Calgary, Alberta District, center of 
stock-raising district and distributing point for miners’ sup- 
plies; population 1891, 3,876. Battleford, Saskatchewan, 1,500. 
ELdmonton, in Assiniboia, outlet of important agricultural and 
mining district; population, 4,000. Fort McLeod, Athabasca, 
important fur-trading post. Chief city Yukon District, Davo- 
son, established 1896. 

Education, Ete,—Education under control of Council of 
Public Instruction. Separate schools for Roman Catholics. 
Public schools 1897, 394; total enrollment, 14,576: legislative 
expenditure, $138,625. Indian schools, 70; enrollment, 2,286. In 
1891 there were 15,966 members of the Church of England in 
the territories, 14,344 Roman Catholics, 12,558 Presbyterians, 
8,158 Methodists, and 1,555 Baptists. 

Government administered by a Lieutenant-Goyernor, an 
Executive Council, and a Legislative Assembly. Council con- 
sists of five members of Assembly selected by Governor and 
re-elected by the people. Represented in Dominion Parliament 
by 2 Senators and 4 Representatives. 
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Historical.—Early inhabitants Aztecs and other Indian 
races. Conquered by Spanish under Cortez 1521. Independence 
from Spain declared 1818; warfare with Spain until revolution 
of Iturbide 1821, when last Spanish Viceroy was deposed; em- 
pire under Iturbide proclaimed 1822; Republic established 1824; 
war with United States 1846-8 resulted in loss of New Mexico 
and California; Santa Anna as Dictator 1853-5. Invasion of 
French 1863; empire under Maximilian (upheld by French 
troops) 1864-7. French troops withdrawn, Maximilian exe- 
cuted, republic restored, 1867. Present constitution adopted 
1857, amended 1887, 1890. , 

Area, 767,005 square miles, including 1,420 square miles of 
islands. Divided into 27 States, 2 Territories, and the Federal 
District of Mexico. E 

Physical Features.—Surface a plateau rising from low 
coast plain by a succession of terraces to a height of 6,000 to 
9,000 feet above sea level. Country diversified by chains of 
mountains and many isolated peaks, all of volcanic origin; 
three rise above perpetual snow: Orizaba, 18,314 feet; Popo- 
catepetl, 17,300 feet (both active volcanoes), and Iztaccihuatl, 
16,960 feet; Orizaba, with the exception of Mt. Logan, highest 
mountain in North America. Sierra Nevada Mountains tray- 
erse the Peninsula of Lower California; within this region 
earthquakes are frequent. Country sparingly watered; rivers 
generally unimportant; Kio Grande, forming boundary be- 
tween Mexico and United States, most valuable; Santiago, 
second in importance, drains central part of country; length 
at out 500 miles. Lakes numerous but usually of littie value; 
Chapala, in Jalisco, the largest; area over 1,300 square miles. 
Mexico is, archzologically, the most interesting section of 
North America. Numerous ruins of the ancient civilization 
exist; especially remarkable are those of Uxmal and Palenque. 

Climate.—Climate varies with altitude from coast to in- 
terior, generally healthful at an elevation of 2,000 feet above 
sea level. Rainfall abundant on maritime slopes south of 
tropic; ranges from 79 to 118 inches annually; plateau dry 
everywhere. Mean temperature City of Mexico, 60 deg.; high- 
est, 89 deg.: lowest, 28146 deg. Low plain along coast hot and 
unhealthful. Mazatlan, mean temperature, 75 deg.; highest, 
94 deg.; lowest, 49 deg.; rainfall, 62 inches. Colima, mean 
temperature, 78 deg.; rainfall, 4 inches. 

Forests.—Estimated forest area, 2,121,012 acres. Mountain 
slopes covered with dense forests of rare and valuable trees 
and plants; included are building and cabinet timbers, dye- 
woods, and medicinal plants of great commercial value. Among 
the most important trees are mahogany, ebony, brazil-wood, 
logwood, palm, cocoanut, pine, cedar, and oak; caoutchouc, 
or rubber-tree, native to Chiapas and Tabasco; heniquen, 
Yucatan; ixtle, valuable fiber plant, San Luis Potosi; cin- 
chona, on slopes of Orizaba Mountains; mulberry tree, intro- 
duced by Cortez, cultivated extensively for silkworms. 
*Value of woods exported, 1891, $1,726,527; of rubber, $72,559; 
mahogany shipped to Great Britain, 1898, $398,070. 

Agriculture.—Farming methods as yet very primitive. 
Industry encouraged by government distribution of vines, 
olive and fruit trees, seeds, and silkworms. “Principal food 
crops of central plateau, corn, wheat, beans, barley, and rice. 
In southern and southeastern States coffee and tobacco are 
extensively raised; in Yucatan heniquen fiber (sisal hemp) is 
produced in large quantities; rubber-tree and cinchona also 
cultivated. Other products are cotton, cane sugar (introduced 
by Cortez), indigo, cochineal, sarsaparilla, cacao, vanilla, and 
the maguey plant, from which pulgwe, the national drink, is 
made; maguey plantations valued at $14,000,000. Orange cul- 
ture an important and growing industry; culture of tca en- 
couraged, Yield of chief agricultural products, 1896: Indian 
corn, 71,242,133 bushels; wheat, 601,782 tons; rice, 44,275 tons; 
coffee, 18,254 tons; cacao, 1,313 tons; tobacco, 15,875 tons; heni- 
quen, 531,319 tons; cotton, 29,185 tons. Government offers spe- 
cial inducements for establishment of agricultural colonies. 
Number of settlements, 34; established by government, 13; 
colonists, 6,926; by companies having government approval, 21; 
colonists, 4,091. 

Live Stock.—Cattle raised extensively in Mexico for 
United States market. Value of 20,574 cattle ranches, $515,000,- 
000. Returns show on an area of 300,000 square miles in North- 
ern Mexico, 1,500,000 cattle, 2,500,000 goats, 1,000,000 horses, and 
1,000,000 sheep. Value of animals exported, 1896, $3,546,770; 
hides and skins, $2,422,000. 


Manufactures.— Manufacturing industries growing in im- 
portance. Development of Mexico’s vast resources attracting 
foreign capital; investments during the. 4 years ending 1897, 
$1,000,000,000; American capital, $345,310,000; English, $213,302,- 
225; French and German, $441,387,775. Number of establish- 
ments for making sugar, brandy, etc., 1893, 2,899; output, 1896: 
Sugar, 71,429 tons; panocha (coarse-grade sugar), 62,688 tons; mo- 
lasses, 52,749 tons; brandy, 124,602,654 gallons; rum, 7,237,692 gal- 
lons. Cotton factories,1896, numbered 107; looms,13,826; spindles, 
448,156; raw cotton consumed, 53,273,397 pounds. Other indus- 
tries, tanning, and manufacture of cigars, cigarettes, soap, 
pottery, hardware, chocolate, etc. z 

Commerce chiefly with United States. Value of imports, 
1897-8, $43,603,192; from United States, $21,490,604; Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Germany, $18,323,415; exports, $128,972,749; to 
United States, $94,974,616; Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
$27,091,387. Chief imports: Agricultural and mining imachin- 
ery, woolen and cotton goods, furniture, liquors, groceries, 
railway material, and carriages. Chief exports: Precious mct- 
als, $75,042,332; heniquen, $11,564,519; coffee, $10,649,119; cabinet 
woods, $3,597,069; cattle, $4,507,327; hides, $38,590,477; tobacco, 
$4,489,768. Merchant marine, 1896, 52 steamers, 222 sailing 
Meer entered at ports, 10,194 vessels; aggregate tonnage, 

659,485, 

Minerals.—Chief wealth of Mexico its mineral resources. 
Mining region comprises 80 per cent of entire area, yields 20 
per cent of world’s production of gold and silver. Other min- 
erals are lead, copper, platinum, iron, mercury, tin, cobalt, 
bismuth; zine, sulphur, petroleum, salt, etc. In 1894 there were 
3,167 mining enterprises, two-thirds belonging to Mexicans. 
Value of precious metals exported, 1897-8: Silver, $35,721,275; 
silver coin, $18,214,989; silver ore, $11,137,996; gold, $6,364,308. 

Population, 1895, 12,578,816, white race constitutes 19 per 
cent, mixed races 43 per cent, Indians 38 percent. Race dis- 
tinction abolished by constitution of 1824; greater part of 
mixed races and Indians still uncivilized; out of a population 
of 12,000,000 only about 3,500,000 are taxable. Spanish is the 
prevailing language. 

Principal Cities.— Vezico, capital and chief city; founded 
by Aztecs 1325; finest city in Spanish America; has cathedral 
founded 1573, national palace, library—265,000 volumes, mu- 
seum, and a military ucademy; connected by railway with New 
Orleans; population, 339,935. Pwebla, second city in size, 
founded 1532; important railway center; has thriving trade, 
potteries, and iron and bronze works; population, 91,917. Zeon 
a flourishing manafacturing town; population, 90,978. Vera 
Cruz, principal seaport; founded by Cortez near present site: 
port of export for large part of Mexican products; population, 
88,993. Guadalajara, one of the chief cities, has various man- 
ufactories; is seat of a. mint; contains university and an acad- 
emy of painting; population, 83,870. 

Railways, Etc.—Miles of railway in operation, 1890, 4,648; 
1898, 7,700; tramway, 127; telegraph, 42,150—28,220 belonging to 
the government; miles of telephone, 7,459. 

Education.—In 189) within the City of Mexico were 15,000 
persons who could read only; 176,000 people could neither read 
nor write. Ruling class, of Spanish descent, highly cultured. 
Expended on schools, 1895, $3,973,737. Number of primary 
schools, 7,880; secondary, 34; professional, 36; average attend- 
ance, 338,066, Attending higher schools, military and naval 
colleges, 21,000, Number of public libraries, 102; museums, 24; 
newspapers, 456—10 in English, 1 in French. 

Religion.—Prevailing religion Roman Catholic; all others 
tolerated; church independent of state, and no ecclesiastical 
body can acquire landed property. In 1889 there were 10,112 
Roman Catholic churches and chapels, and 119 Protestant. 
churches. In 1890 there were 320,143 Catholics and 2,623 
Protestants in the City of Mexico. 

Government, a federal republic modeled on that of the 
United States. Legislative power vested in Senate—2 members 
from each State—and House of Representatives—227 members. 
President elected for term of 4 years; by constitutional amend- 
ment 1887 may be elected for consecutive terms. Estimated 
revenue, 1898-99, $52,109,500; expenditure, $52,089,485; total debt, 
1896, $183,206,679. Mexico has 4 mints (annual coinage about 
$25,000,000) and 7 Federal assay offices. Amount of gold sent 
to mints and assay offices, 1886 to 1896 inclusive, 668,052 ounces; 
value, $16,678,116; silver, 197,020,184 ounces; value, $313,401,731. 
Standard of value, silver. Number of banks, 17; post offices, 
1,688. Peace footing of army, 3,366 officers; 34,000 men; war 
footing, 3,500 officers; 146,000 men. Navy small—90 officers, 500 
men; 5 torpedo boats being built. 


* All yalues are giyen in Mexican money. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Central America comprises the region extending from Mex- 
ico to Isthmus of Panama. Politically, country divided among 
the republics of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, and the Crown Colony of 
Great Britain, British Honduras. Physical features 
similar to those of Mexico; elevated plateaus in center with 
low coast plains. Mountains in narrowest part of south stretch 
from sea to sea; in northern part extend from northwest to 
southeast; slope toward Pacific steep; table-land on east, 
diversified surface with gradual slope to Atlantic. Volcanoes 
numerous; earthquakes frequent and often violent. Climate 
of elevated lands temperate and healthful; low coast lands hot 
and insalubrious. Rainfall abundant everywhere, on Atlantic 
slopes almost constant. 

GUATEMALA conquered by Spaniards 1524; constituted 
kingdom of vice-royalty of New Spain, became independent 
1821; formed part of Confederation of Central America 1824; 
republic established 1847. Azea, 63,400 square miles divided 
into 22 departments. Dense forests abound; trees and plants 
similar to those of Eastern Mexico. Agriculture encour- 
aged by legislation. Coffee most important production; 
bananas also produced in large quantities; Indian corn, wheat, 
rice, cacao, cotton, cocoanuts, and tobacco—about 2,500 acres 
deyoted to culture—grown. Farm animals numerous; 
about 500,000 cattle, 62,000 horses, 42,000 mules, sheep also reared. 
Manufactures include woolen and cotton goods, cement, 
brick, earthenware, furniture, cigars, and preparation of ramie. 
Commerce largely with United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany. Value of imports 1897, $8,584,821 (gold); from United 
States, $2,296,790; chiefly cottons, cereals, spirits, iron, and 
railway and telegraph material. Exports, $19,717 800 (silver); 
coffee, $18,875,700; bananas, $77,548; hides, $205,965. In 1897, 614 
vessels of 782.076 tons—inostly from United States—entered the 
ports of the Republic. Among aiminerals, gold, silver, and 
salt mined; deposits of lead, tin, copper, and sulphur exist. 
Population 1897, 1,535,632. About 60 per cent pure Indians. 
Foreign population 1893, 11,331. Official language, Spanish. 
Chief city and capital, Guatemala la Nueva, founded 1775; 
population, 72,102, nearly all of European origin; Totonicapan, 
population 25,196; Qwezaltenango, founded 1524; population, 
22.265, Length of railways in operation, 336 miles; under 
construction, 100 miles. Telegraph lines, 3,093 miles. Educas 
tion f and compulsory. Government primary schools 
1895, 1,266; enrollment, 75,020; expenditure, $95,062; private 
schools, 49; institutions for special instruction, 19. Prevyail- 
ing religion Roman Catholic: all other creeds tolerated. 
Government adininistered by President elected for aterm of 
six years; not eligible for following period; legislative power 
rests with National Assembly. Cost of army one-tenth of 
total public expenditure; active army, 7,000 officers and men; 
effective, 56,900 men 18 to 30 years of age; reserve, 30,000 men 
30 to 50 years. Currency mostly paper money. 

SALVADOR conquered by Spanish 1524; independence 


proclaimed 1821; member of Central American. Federation until 
1853, When it became an independent republic. Estimated area, 


7,22 square miles; number of departments, 14. Tropical 
forests abounding in valuable timber, resins, gums, and 


medicinal plants cover Pacific slopes. Agriculture chief 
industry; Indian corn staple food plant; coffee, sugar, cacao, 
indigo, tobacco, and tropical fruits produced abundantly. 
Commerce chiefly with United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. Value of imports 1896, $1,459,596; leading 
articles, cottons, spirits, iron goods, flour, and silk goods; ex- 
ports, $3,263,738; coffee, $2,553,913; tobacco, $129,570; indigo, 
$427,275; balsams, $40.399. During year, 338 vessels entered and 
cleared the ports. Minerals abundant; gold, silver, copper, 
coal, iron, tin, zinc, and mereury worked; number mines and 
quarries in operation, 180. Population 1894, 803,534; whites 
about 20,000; Salvador most populous of Central American 
Zepublies; San Salvador, or Nuena San Salvador, capital, 
founded 1528; repeatedly devastated by earthquakes; popu- 
lation 25,000. La Libertad, principal seaport. Railway in 
operation, 72 miles; telegraph line, 1,724 miles. Edue 
tion free and compulsory. Primary schools 1893, 585; pupils, 
29,427; higher schools, 18; pupils, 1,200. Executive Gov- 
ernment rests with President; legislative power vested in a 
Congress of 70 Deputies. Active army, 4,000 men; militia, 
18,000, Gold standard adopted 1897, 


HONDURAS discovered by Columbus 1502; formed part 
of Kingdom of Guatemala—vice-royalty of Spain— until 1871; 
withdrew from Confederation of Central America 1839 and 
established independent republic. Area about 43,000 square 
miles; divided into 15 departments. Tropical forests cover 
Atlantic slopes and large part of lowlands; mahogany, rose- 
wood, logwood, brazilwood, sarsaparilla, and vanilla abound; 
in higher elevations, pines. Agriculture gradually develop- 
ing; culture of bananas leads in importance; tobacco, sugar, 
Indian corn, and coffee produced; rice, wheat, and indigo suc- 
cessfully grown. Cattle reared extensively. Commerce 
largely with United States, Imports chiedly manufactured 
goods; value 1896-97, $1,421,409. Value of exports, $1,154,600; 
precious metals, $468,700: cattle, $307,380; bananas and other 
agricultural products, $365,805. Honduras richest in minerals 
of all Central American States. Gold, silver, platinum, copper, 
nickel, lead, zine, iron, and antimony found in nearly every 
department; coal also exists. About 17 important mining 
companies in operation. Estimated annual value of gold dust 
produced, $240,000. Population 1895, about 400,000; aboriginal 
Indians and descendants of Europeans, chiefly of Spanish 
origin. Tegucigalpa capital, population 12,600. Chief ports, 
Truxillo and Omoa, on Gulf of Honduras. In 1897, 60 
miles of railway in operation, with 2 lines under con- 
struction. Telegraphs, 2,732 miles. Education free and 
compulsory; instruction entirely secular. There area uviver- 
sity, 11 colleges, and 683 schools with 23,767 students. Prevailing 
religion Roman Catholic; freedom guaranteed to all creeds. 
Government administered by President, elected by popular 
yote; legislative power entrusted to Congress of Deputies, 
Active army, 500 men; militia, 20,000. Standard of yalue, 
American gold dollar. 


NICARAGUA.—Region discovered by Columbus 1503; 
visited by Spaniards 1523; under dominion of Spain until 1821; 
became one of Federated Republics of Central America 1824; 
independent republic established 1839. Avea, estimated, 49,200 
square miles; departments, 13. Largest of Central American 
States. Forests cover all eastern slopes and coast lands. 
Mahogany and other valuable woods abundant; oaks and coni- 
fers in elevated districts. Agricultural products include 
coffee —most important—cacao, bananas, sugar, and tobacco. 
Cattle reared in large numbers; total in Republic about 400,- 
000. Chief occupation of inhabitants cultivation of coffee and 
rearing cattle. Commerce principally with United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Value of imports 1897, $2,571,350; 
principal articles, cottons, woolens, spirits, flour, and hard- 
ware. Exports, $2,975,925; coffee, $1,725,000; gold, 3550,000; silver, 
$255,000; rubber, $80,000; hides, $52,500. Mineral products, 
gold, silver, copper, iron, and tin; exports 1897, included 36.000 
ounces gold in bar and dust; more than 100 mines Worked by 
American companies. Population 1897, 420,000, including 
40,000 uncivilized Indians. Managua, on Lake Managua, 
capital; population, 18,000; Zeon, the largest city; population, 
34,000; principal seaport, San Juan del Norte (Greytown), 
Atlantic terminus of projected ship-canal; Corinto, chief 
port on Pacific. Length of railways in operation, 91 miles; 
important lines under construction. Length of telegraph 
wires, 1,245 miles. Ship-canal to connect Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans first mentioned 1550; partial surveys made at various 
periods; work—at present suspended—actually begun 1889-94, 
Length of canal, 169.4 niles; natural waterways of Lake Nicar- 
agua and San Juan River to be utilized; length of artificial 
channel, 26.7 miles. Education in backward condition. In 
1894 there were 1,020 schools with 20,000 pupils; 3 higher schools. 
Executive Government vested in President; legislative 
power vested in Congress of a single House. Active army, 
2,000 men; reserve, 10,000; national guard, 5,000. Standard of 
value, gold. 


COSTA RICA.—Spanish Colony established 1520; under 
vice-royalty of New Spain formed province of Guatemala; be- 
came independent 1821; member of Confederation of Central 
America 1824 to 1829. Area, 23,000 square miles, divided 
among 5 provinces and 2 territories. Boundaries with Colombia 
and Nicaragua undetermined; disputes have been submitted 
to arbitration, Dense forests, remarkable for hardwoods, 
cover the highlands, especially to the northeast; india-rubber, 
tree-ferns, vanilla, and cacao met with; cedrela or West India 
cedar, largely employed in cigar boxes and pencils, abundant; 
on higher elevations oaks and conifers. Agriculture ex- 
tending; most important products, coffee—culture begun 1817— 
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CUBA. 


and bananas—1880; staple food plants, Indian corn and beans 
with rice; potatoes also grown; sugar cane, cacao, and the 
yucca, from which starch is manufactured. indigenous. Live 
stock includes nearly 350,000 cattle, 77,000 horses, and about 
3,000 sheep; extensive grassy plains in southwest; excellent 
pastures also in highlands. Commerce with United States, 
Great Britain, and Germany. Value of imports 1896, $4,650,600; 
chief articles, cottons, flour, tobacco, and iron, wrought and 
unwrought. Exports, $5,818,274; coffee, $4,201,692; other prod- 
ucts, bananas, hides and skins, cedar and other valuable woods. 
In 1898 Costa Rica had 3 merchant steamers, 600 tons, and 2 
sailing vessels, 551 tons; during 1896, 476 vessels of 471,125 tons 
entered the harbors of Limon and Punta Arenas; and 475 vessels 
of 473.929 tons cleared. Several districts especially rich in gold 
and silyer; other minerals, copper, lead, mercury, sulphur, 
and coal; mining industry at present inactive. Population 
1892, 243,205; male, 122,480; female, 120,725; foreigners, 6,289; 
annual immigration since 1894 about 1,000. San Jose, capital, 
founded 1738; seat of cathedral and university; population, 
25,000; Alajwela connected by rail with Limon (4,000)—chiet 
port of Atlantic coast—population, 10,000. Punta Arenas 
principal Pacific port; population, 5,000, Railways in opera- 
tion, 131 miles; line to complete communication between east 
and west coasts now under construction, Education free and 
compulsory; law rigidly enforced; primary schools 1897, 327 


with 21,913 pupils; for higher education,5 establishments. State 
religion Roman Catholic; entire religious liberty accorded. 
Executive Government vested in President; legislative 
power in Chamber of Representatives. Regular army, 600 
men and 12,000 militia; war footing, 34,000 militia, Gold standard 
adopted 1896. 


BRITISH HONDURAS.—Possession of country long 
disputed by Spaniards; conceded British territory 1783. Area, 
7,562 square miles. Extensive forests of valuable timber 
abound; mahogany, logwood, cedar, and pine most important. 
Agricultural products include coffee, bananas, plantains, 


cocoanuts, Indian corn, sugar cane, and tobacco. Elevated 
districts afford excellent pasturage for cattle. Commerce 


about equally divided between United States and Great Britain. 
Value of imports 1897, $1,422,097; exports, $1,404,387; principal 
exports, mahogany—6,777,382 feet 1897—logwood, fruit—to New 
Orleans—and sugar; large transit trade in india-rubber, coffee, 
and sarsaparilla During 1897, 641 vessels of 194,144 tons entered, 
and 633 of 196,189 tons cleared, theports. Population, 31,471; 
white, 462; colored, 33,815. Belize, capital; population, 7 000, 
Government grant for education 1897, 314,162; schools num- 
bered 46; enrollment, 3,693. Executive Government vested 
in Governor assisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. 
United States gold adopted as standard of value, 1894. 


CUBA. pean of the Antites.” 


From Cubanacan—native name of central region. 


Historical.—Discovered by Columbus 1492; first settle- 
ments made by Spanish 1511; country during sixteenth century 
repeatedly invaded and plundered by buccaneers and slayers; 
held by English 1762-63; insurrections among the slaves 1812 
and 1844; filibustering expeditions under Lopez 1848-52; ten 
years’ war 1868-78; at close Cuba granted representation in 
Spanish Cortes. Slavery definitely abolished 1886. Revolution 
1895, resulted in Spanish-American War, relinquishment of 
island by Spain, and military occupation of country by United 
States forces. 

Area.—Largest of West India islands. Area, 41,655 square 
miles, divided among 6 provinces; length, 760 miles; breadth 
in narrowest part, 21 miles; in widest, 111; average breadth, 60 
iniles. Its dependencies, the Isle of Pines and more than 1,200 
cays, contain about 5,633 square miles. 

Physical Features,—Island divided into two parts by 
great marshy depression—width about 47 miles—extending 
from north to south coast, in about 79 deg. west. Traversed 
by broken ranges of mountains; principal mountainous region 
in southeast; highest point, Pico Turquino, 8,070 feet. Western 
part largely an elevated region diversified by low, forest-clad 
hills and mountains, and well-drained, gently sloping plains. 
Coast lands, especially in south, extensively marshy. Island 
watered by more than 200 rivers; longest in south; principal 
one, Cauto; length, 150 miles Coast line, including all inden- 
tations, more than 6,500 miles; fringed by numerous Coral reefs 
and islands; large number of excellent harbors. 

Climate in mountainous regions healthful throughout 
year; on lowlands, summers hot, humid, and insalubrious. 
Yellow fever prevalent on coasts; rarely found in interior. 
Year divided into wet and dry seasons; former from May to 
October ; latter from November to May, Mean temperature, 
Hayana, 78 deg.; in interior, 73.4 deg.; thermometer seldom 
above 88 deg. or below 54 deg. 

Forests among most valuable resources of island; extend 
over large areas and include an unusual number of hard woods. 
Uncleared forest land estimated at more than 13,000,000 acres. 
Mahogany, rosewood, ebony, lignum-vitae, logwood, cedar, 
and pines abundant. Mahogany and cedar lead in value for 
lumber. Cuban mahogany most valnable in market; palms, 
also plentiful,surpass in value all others,owing to their manifold 
uses. Fruit trees in innumerable varieties abound. All south- 
ern fruits grow luxuriantly; commercially, bananas, oranges, 
pineapples, cocoanuts, lemons, and limes have lead. 

Agriculture.—Soil of almost inexhaustible fertility and 
highly favorable climatic conditions entitle Cuba to rank 
among the foremost agricultural countries of the world. Re- 
sources, however, largely undeveloped, but possibilities of the 
island are almost incalculable, Sugar culture the leading in- 


dustry; previous to the late war product reached over one mil- 
lion tons annually. Tobacco product second only to sugar in 
value. Cultivation began 1580. Cuban tobacco superior to all 
others in quality. Before 1894-95 production of leaf tobacco 
reached 61,173,800 pounds; finest tobacco produced in Province 
of Pinar del Rio. Indian corn, manioc, rice, and both sweet 
and Irish potatoes abundant. All well-known tropical fruits 
with many other varieties flourish; fruit culture one of 
most promising pursuits in future deyelopment of island. 
Fiber plants, many of superior quality, are numerous; best 
known is henequin. Grasses grow almost everywhere; food, 
water, and climate all favorable to rearing of live stock; in 1891 
estimated number of cattle, 2,485,766; horses and mules, 584,725; 
pigs, 570,194, sheep, 78,494; at close of 1898 practically no do- 
mestic animals on the island. 
_ Commerce.— Commercial relations greatly impaired dur- 
ing past two years. Principal exports, sugar, tobacco, cigars, 
and cigarettes; minor exports, rum, mahogany and other woods, 
honey, beeswax, and tropical fruits. Chief imports, rice, jerked 
beef, and flour. Value of total imports for year ending April 
1896, $66,166,754; of exports, $94,395,536; 1893, exports to United 
States alone amounted to $98,706,506; imports from United 
States, $24,157,698. Export of cigars decreased from 250,467,000 
in 1889 to 123,417,000 in 1897; exports of tobacco leaf increased 
50 per cent; amount, 1896, 16,823,000 pounds. In 1894, 3,181 ves- 
sels of 8,538,539 tons cleared from Hayana and 8 other ports. 
Minerals abundant and valuable. Mining districts chiefly 
in eastern part; Santiago Province leading producer. Iron the 
most important mineral worked; iron industry practically dates 
from 1884; output 1897, 452,559 tons; ore brown hematite espe- 
cially adapted for making Bessemer steel. Copper mining 
existed as early as 1524; center of district, E] Cobre, near San- 
tiago; ores ranked among finest in the world; industry has 
declined but deposits still held to be rich. Manganese mines 
of Santiago of great importance. Asphaltum of excellent 
quality found in every province; in some, deposits are inex- 
haustible. Coal, petroleum, and salt also found. Mineral 
springs abound; principal ones, sulphur springs near Hayana. 
Population in 1894, 1,631,696; in 1899 (estimated), 1,200,000. 
Inhabitants chiefly of Spanish and African descent; 65 per cent 
white; remainder negroes and mulattoes with about 50,000 
Chinese laborers. Spanish the prevailing language spoken.” 
Cities.—Havana, capital; population, 200,000; commercial 
center of West Indies; strongly fortified. Has fine navy yard 
and arsenal; many notable buildings, including a cathedral: 
large markets; public parks; educational institutions; extensive 
waterworks and sea baths; also extensive tobacco manufac- 
tories. Distance from Key West, 90 miles; from New York 
1,240. Matanzas, second commercial city of Cuba and one of 
most healthful cities on island; has sugar factories, distilleries 
machine and railway shops, ete. Population, 56,000, Santiago 
de Cuba, the second oldest, and, historically, the most interest- 
ing city in Cuba; its harbor is one of the finest in the world 
and city has a flourishing trade; chief seat of Catholic Chureh 
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in Cuba; outlet for most important mining district. Popula- 
tion, 50,000. Cienfwegos, with one of safest harbors on south 
coast, is commercially one of chief towns of Cuba. Popula- 
tion, 40,000. Pwerto Principe, center of great grazing district, 
40,000. Pinar del Rio, chief tobacco town, 4,000. 

Railways.—There are 10 railway companies controlling 
917 miles of railway; private branch lines extend to all impor- 
tant sugar estates. Telegraph lines 1898, 2,300 miles; under con- 
trol of Government. 

Education in general greatly neglected; number of illiter- 
ates very large; among the laboring classes it is claimed that 


only one in 40 can read and write. In 1893 there were 888 
schools for boys and girls; expenditure for support, $775,646, 
University at Havana with branches in all the provinces; 
number of students 1898, about 3,000—1,800 in Hayana. 

Religion.—State religion Roman Catholic; other creeds 
were tolerated under certain restrictions. 

Government, both civil and military, administered by a 
Military Governor-General appointed by the United States; 
Havana and each of the six provinces have military Governors, 
who receive instructions from the Governor-General. 


HAITI. 


Carib word—signifies rough land. 


Hiistorical.—Island discovered by Columbus 1492; colo- 
nized by Spaniards under Columbus 1493; French settlements 
established in western part of island during 17th century. 
Natives exterminated by middle of 18th century and negro 
slaves imported; revolution of negroes, 1791-93. Entire island 
governed by Toussaint Louverture from 1795, who proclaimed 
its independence 1801. Complete expulsion of French effected 
1804. Spanish or eastern part of island separated from Repub- 
lic of Haiti and became independent Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo 1844. 

Area of island, 28,249 square miles. Santo Domingo Repub- 
lic, eastern and larger portion, 18,045 square miles; divided 
among 6 provinces and 5 maritime districts; Haiti Republic, 
10,204 square miles. Extreme length, 405 miles; width, 165 miles. 

Physical Features.—Surface varied; island traversed by 
four principal mountain chains intersected by numerous fertile 
yalleys and plains; Loma Tina, Santo Domingo (10,300 feet), 
highest elevation in West Indies. Coast line, deeply indented, 
affords many excellent harbors. Magnificent forests, rich in 
rare cabinet and dye woods, clothe the mountains. Minerals 
yaried and abundant but practically unworked. 

Climate similar to that of other West India islands, but in 
general healthful; in elevated localities perpetual spring; ex- 
ftremes of temperature, Santo Domingo, 60 deg. and 95 deg.; 
Port au Prince, 63 deg. and 104 deg. 


HAITITI.—Chief agricultural products, coffee, cotton, 
cacao, sugar, and some tropical fruits. Commerce largely 
with United States. Principal exports 1897: Coffee, 73,057,397 
pounds; cacao, 2,120,242 pounds; logwood, 112,756,225 pounds; 
otlier exports, mahogany, cotton, hides, skins, and honey; im- 
por manufactured goods, flour, rice, beer, and fancy articles. 

Value of exports 1897, $12,549,848; imports, $6,363,798. In 1897, 
493 vessels of 1,133,530 tons entered and cleared the principal 


ports. There are no manufactures and no railways. 
Over nine-tenths of population negroes and remainder 
mulattoes. Estimated number, 960,000. French the prevailing 
language. Port aw Prince, capital and chief city; has excel- 
lent harbor; population from 40,000 to 60,000. Cape Haitien, 
population 29,000. Elementary education free; system still 
very imperfect; there are 400 national schools and 5 public 
lycees. Religion nominally Roman Catholic. Executive 
Government of Republic vested in President; legislative 
in National Assembly of 2 houses. Term of President, 7 
years, usually cut short by insurrections, Army of 6,828, 
chiefly infantry. Both gold and silver circulate. 


SANTO DOMINGO.—Country very fertile; over five- 
sixths of entire area cultivable. Agriculture and forestry 
leading industries. Cattle rearing and dairy industry receiving 
attention. Large sugar plantations and factories successfully 
established in south and west. Principal products, tobacco, 
coffee, cacao, cotton, and sugar cane. Commerce small 
owing to prohibitory duties. Principal exports: Sugar, 86,866,- 
240 pounds; tobacco, 6,332,148 pounds; cacao, 4,308 820 pounds, 
coffee, 2,487,400 pounds; mahogany, 264,254 feet; logwood, hides, 
goatskins, honey, also exported. Principal imports: Cotton 
goods, hardware, earthenware, breadstuffs; about 45 per cent 
from United States. Value 1896, $1,775,000. Population mixed 
race of original Spanish inhabitants and the aborigines, of ne- 
groes and of mulattoes; official estimate 1888, 610,000, Spanish 
the general language spoken. Primary education free and 
obligatory. Number of schools 1889, about 300. State religion 
Roman Catholic; other forms permitted under restrictions. 
Santo Domingo, founded 1494, capital; population 1892, 14,150. 
Puerto Plata, chief port; population, 4,500. Length of raile 
ways open, 116 miles. Telegraph lines, 480 miles. Executive 
Government of Republic vested in President elected for a 
term of four years; legislative in National Congress of 22 Dep- 


uties. Small army of infantry, cavalry, and artillery; navy, 
ale small gunboats. United States gold dollar, standard of 
value. 


JAMAICA, samara. 


Indian—‘ Island of springs.” 


Historical.—Discoyered by Columbus 1494; colonized by 
Spain 1510; became an English possession 1655. 

Avrea.—Largest of British West India islands. Area, 4,200 
square miles; including dependent islands—Turks and Caicos 
—4,424 square miles. 

Physical Features, etc.—Surface diversified by pictur- 
esque mountains and fertile valleys. Highest eleyation of Blue 
Mountains—principal range—7,423 feet. Island well watered 
by numerous rivers; has many excellent ports and harbors on 
all sides. Minerals unimportant; deposits of copper, lead, and 
iron found throughout the island in limited quantities. Mineral 
springs, hot atid cold, abound. 

Climate superior to that of most West India islands. Tem- 
perature varies according to altitude and exposure. Humidity 
scarcely felt’ eyen on sea Coasts. On lowlands temperature 
eee from 86 deg. to 88 deg.; on mountain tops, 45 deg. to 
50 deg. 

Agriculture chief industry; principal products, sugar 
cane, coffee, bananas, cocoanuts, corn, cacao, pimento, nutmeg, 
and all kinds of tropical fruits and vegetables. Area under 
cultivation 1897, 663,560 acres; under pastx.’ e, 498,916. Rearing 
cattle and horses important in north. C uchona, introduced 
in 1886, over 5,000 acres under culture, thriy 2s above 5,000 feet. 


Commerce.—Principal exports: Bananas, oranges, coffee, 
rum, ginger, pimento, rawsugar, logwood. Chief imports: Cot- 
ton manufactures, dried and salted fish, flour, ale, and beer. 
Total value of exports 1897, $8,070,841—one-half going to United 
States; of imports, $7,039,432. Two thousand bushels of salt 
produced yearly on Turks and Caicos islands, exported chiefly 
to United States, Canada, and Newfoundland; islands have 
small sponge fishery. 

Population 1891, 639,491, including 14.692 white, 488,624 black, 
and 121,955 colored or half-breed; male, 305,948; female, 333,543; 
estimated population 1897, 706,394. 

Cities.—Aingston, capital and leading seaport; population, 
46.542. Spanish Town, second city, 5,019. 

Railways all in southern part of island; length of line, 
185 miles. Telegraph lines, 937 miles, 

Education, ete.—In 1897-98 there were 913 Government 
schools; enrollment, 98,205. High and industrial schools, also 
2 normal schools, supported by Government. No established 
chureh. There are 41,872 adherents of Church of England, 
35,033 members of Baptist Church, 24,429 of Methodist, 11,370 
Presbyterian, 9,300 Roman Catholic, and 2,400 of Church of 
Scotland. 

Jovernment administered by Governor, appointed by 
Crown, assisted by Privy Council and Legislative Assembly. 
Army numbers 1,790 officers and men; volunteer militia, 392. 
Legal coinage that of Great Britain; yarious American coins 
also current, 
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PUERTO RICO. 


PUERTO RICO. Pwer’ to Re’ ko. 


Spanish—signifies ‘“‘rich harbor.” 


Historical.—Discovered by Columbus 1493, and named by 
him Puerto Rico; invaded and conquered by Spaniards under 
Ponce de Leon 1509-11; natives revolted under Spanish oppres- 
sion and were practically exterminated within a century; 
negroes imported as slayes. Three years’ war for indepen- 
dence ended in defeat 1823. Island granted representation in 
Spanish Cortes 1870; slavery abolished 1873; Puerto Rico given 
autonomous government with executive vested in Governor- 
General 1897. At close of Spanish-American War, 1898, island 
formally ceded to United States. 

Area, including dependencies—Islands of Vieques, Culebra, 
Mona, etc., about 3,668 square miles. Puerto Rico fourth in 
size of Greater Antilles. Length, 95 miles; breadth, 35. Dis- 
tance from both New York and Cadiz 1,500 miles. Number of 
departments 7. Island of Vieques, about 13 miles northeast of 
Puerto Rico, 21 miles long and 6 miles wide; Culebra 7 miles 
long; Mona, west of main island, in Mona passage, 7 miles long 
and 2 wide. ; 

Physical Features.—Surface broken by mountain ranges, 
extending in general from northeast.to southwest; altitudes 
range from 1,500 to 3,600 feet; highest elevation, El Yunque, 
3,670 feet. Tops of mountains all cultivable. Island well 
watered by numerous rapid-flowing streams; longest rivers in 
north; estimated number of long rivers, 51; small streams, 
creeks, etc., 1,200. Coasts generally regular but with many 
inlets and lagoons; few good harbors; coast line less than 350 
miles. Medicinal and hot springs found throughout the island: 
most important, the one at Coaino. 

Climate.—Puerto Rico most healthful region of Western 
Hemisphere lying within the torrid zone. Temperature rarely 
reaches 90 deg.; never falls below 50 deg.; during heat of sum- 
mer never above 95 deg. on seacoast. Mean temperature San 
Juan, 80.7 deg; during January and February, 76.5 deg.; July 
and August, 83.2 degrees. Rainfall copious; heaviest north of 
mountains; fields frequently inundated by excessive downpour; 
south of mountains, country subject to droughts. Mean annual 
rainfall, 64.5 inches. Yellow fever unknown in interior towns 
of higher altitude; occurs occasionally in coast towns; never 
epidemic. 

Forests.—Hills covered with tropical forests, including 
limited areas of rare, fine woods; mahogany, ebony, cedar, 
logwood, lignumvitae, and walnut occur; trees and plants 
furnishing many valuable dyewoods, gus, and resins abound, 
annotto, used in United States to color butter and cheese, 
grows wild everywhere; medicinal plants in great variety, and 
a wide range of tropical fruits found in profusion throughout 
the island. 

Agriculture,—Soil extremely fertile and intensely culti- 
vated. Plantations chiefly on coast plains and in valleys of 
rivers; irrigation, necessary to successful cultivation of Rowe 
part of land in southern districts, unsystematically carried on, 
Culture of coffee now the leading industry; plant introduced 
from Martinique 1722; area devoted to pursuit, 122,000 acres, 
chiefly in Ponce, Mayaguez, and Arecibo; grown largely on 
wild and waste hillsides; estimated yield per acre, 330 Ibs., total 
yield 1896, 29,000 tons. Sugar, introduced from Canaries through 
Santo Domingo, also a staple production; area under sugar 
cane, 61,000 acres; principal districts, Ponce, Juan Diaz, Island 
of Vieques, Arecibo, and San German; annual production 
about 67,000 tons; during late years cultivation greatly dimin- 
ished through excessive land tax, increasing use of beet sugar, 
etc. Soil, climate, and labor all favorable to large production. 
Tobacco covers over 2,000 acres; owing to careless methods of 
culture and curing, product inferior in quality to that of Cuba: 
under favorable circumstances, industry capable of enormous 
development; other products are rice, Indian corn, cacao, veg- 
etables, and fruits. Principal food plants of natives, plantain, 
banana, and sweet potato. All tropical and semi-tropical fruits 
reach perfection. Oranges, cocoanuts, and pineapples are ex- 
ported; limes, citron, and shaddock (grape fruit) abundant; 
guaya grows luxuriantly both in lowlands and in mountainous 
Cerf va pomegranates, figs, date palms, and tamarinds grow 
readily. 

Live Stock.— fxtensive district in northeast especially 
adapted for rearing cattle; pastures, covered with luxuriant 
presses and abounding in running water, superior to any others 
n West Indies. Estimated area of pasture lands, 1,000,000 acres. 


Large herds of fine cattle reared. Principal draft animal of 

island a superior breed of oxen; animals ST, adapted to 

conditions of the country. Native horses, small but of good 

ieee ae also reared. Island of Vieques a large producer of 
eef cattle. 

Manufactures.— Industrial enterprises limited in char- 
acter and number. Sugar making, coffee mills for preparing 
coffee for shipment, chocolate manufactories, and the manu- 
facture of leather, straw hats, baskets, rush pack-saddles, 
cigars, cigarettes, and coarse grade of plug tobacco the most 
important. Bay rum and brick and roof tile manufactured 
on small scale. The cutting and polishing of tortoise shell 
also carried on. 

Commerce.—Value of exports, 1895, $14,629,494. Leading 
articles: Coffee, 38,789,788; sugar, $3,747,891; tobacco, $646,556; 
honey, $517,746. Value of imports, 1895, 816,155,056. Imports 
from United States in 1897 included breadstuffs, $561,485; meat 
and dairy products, $527,706 — ham and bacon, 1,506,960 pounds; 
pork, 3,450,200 pounds; lard, 4,572,985 pounds. In 1895, 1,077 ves- 
sels of 1,079,236 tons entered, and 1,070 of 900,379 tons cleared. 

Minerals.— Mineral resources but little known. Valuable 
salt deposits worked at Guanica, Salinas, and Cabo Rojo. Sul- 
phides of copper and magnetic oxides of iron found in large 
quantities. Gold found in many of the mountain streams; 
worked by natives by most primitive processes. Marble, car- 
bonates, lignites, and amber also occur; the two latter chiefly 
at Utuado and Moca. Clays of superior quality are plentiful; 
deposits worked to limited extent. 

Population at last census, 813,937; over 300,000 negroes; 
remainder natives of Spain, other Europeans, Americans, an 
mixed races. Island most densely populated of West Indies. 

Cities.— San Juan, on a narrow island off the northern 
coast, the capital and leading city; surrounded by immense 
sea-wall and guarded by the massive forts of Morro and San 
Cristobal; has the best harbor on the island. Situated on 
sloping hillside, introduction of underground drainage com- 
paratively easy problem. Former residence of Spanish Cap- 
tain-Genvral; has finest public buildings, leading schools, most 
prosperous churches, and largest barracks for soldiers. Its 
great military hospital, under efficient management of Ameri- 
cans, now a model institution. Estimated population, 30,000. 
Ponce, on southern coast, most progressive and one of most 
healthful places on the island. Playa, the seaport, two miles 
distant, seat of custom house and all consular offices. City 
ranks second commercially, but bids fair to become chief 
trading center of the island; contains three hospitals, average 
schools, a theater, cathedral, and only Protestant church in 
Puerto Rico. Residence of military Commander and seat of 
official chamber of commerce. Population, including subur- 
ban centers, estimated from 24,000 to 37,500. Mayaguez, on 
western coast, the most healthful of all the cities. Commer- 
cially third in importance; industrially the leading center. 
Has four coffee mills, chocolate manufactories, a prosperous 
tannery, with a number of minor industries; contains best ice 
and electric-light plant, and has only street railway. Popula- 
tion, estimated, 12,000. Cagwas and Cayey, on the great mili- 
tary road, in heart of tobacco district, the largest tobacco 
towns. Arecibo, large coffee town on north coast. Aguadilia, 
north of Mayaguez, also exports coffee. Yauco, a coffee town 
on south coast. Gwayama and Humacoa, important sugar 
towns in southeastern section. Fajardo, on east coast, has 
good harbor. 

Railways in operation, 136 miles; under construction, 
about 150 miles. Military road begun by Spanish Government, 
1880, traverses island for distance of over 80 miles—from San 
Juan to Ponce. There are 470 miles of telegraph lines; sub- 
marine cable to St. Thomas and Jamaica. Recent harbor 
improvements made at San Juan, 

Education has made slow progress; the latest census 
returns show that a large proportion of inhabitants are illiter- 
ates; only 14 per cent of population can read and write. 
Appropriation for public instruction, 1897-98, $32,794; each 
municipality, however, provides for its own school taxes, 
Private institutions exist for children of the more well-to-do, 
and an Industrial School is maintained at San Juan. 

Religion.—Roman Catholic the prevailing religion. Island 
contains 71 cathedrals; appropriation for the Church, 1897-98, 
about $92,000; nearly 5 per cent of entire revenue of island, 

Government at present under military rule of United 
States. Form of colonial government to be permanently 
adopted not yet decided. 
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SOUTH AMERICA — COLOMBIA. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Historical.— Discovered by Columbus 1498, landing effected 
near mouth of Orinoco; continental character ascertained be- 
fore 1515. Northern cvasts explored by Vespucci 1499-1500; 
Brazil discovered 1500 by Cabral; mouth of Rio de la Plata 
entered 1508. Straits of Magellan discovered 1519; Peru con- 
quered by Pizarro 1532. First settlement at Rio de Janeiro by 
French 1558; occupied by Portuguese 1567. English, Dutch, 
and French established colonies in Guiana 1613-74. Nearly 
entire country conquered by Spanish and Portuguese. Spanish 
colonies revolted 1810. War of Independence waged against 
royalist Spanish armies finally resulted in establishment of 
yarious republics. 

Area, 6,834,563 square miles including dependent islands; 
greatest length from north to south, 4,592 miles; breadth, 3,230. 
South America nearly twice the size of Europe; continental 
islands include Falkland, South Georgia, Tierra del Fuego, 
Patagonian Archipelago, Chiloe, Juan Fernandez, Marajo, 
and Galapagos, with some smaller onesin Caribbean Sea, 

Physical Features.—Andes mountains extend along en- 
tire western coast; noted for numerous high volcanoes; Acon- 
cagua, 22,860 feet, highest; Parime system trayerses plateau 
between plains of Orinoco and Amazon. Brazilian system 
near easiern coast. Average elevation of highest plateau 
13,000 fect; of continent, 2,490 feet. In interior a series of great 
plains opens upon Atlantic; includes dlanos of Orinoco, selvas 
of Amazon, and pampus of Rio dela Plata, Coast line gen- 
erally uniform, except in south; length 15,700 miles; large 
indentations few. Largest river, Amazon; extreme length 
about 3,900 miles; estuary widens to 180 miles; navigabie 2,200 
miles; extent of basin, 2,320,000 square miles. Orinoco, 1,570 
miles; basin, 365,000 square miles. Rio de la Plata, large estuary 
formed by union of Parana and Uruguay rivers; drains 1,240,- 
000 square miles. Largest lakes, Maracaybo in Venezuela; 
Titicaca in Peru and Bolivia. 

Climate,.— More than two-thirds the surface within the 
tropics. Cliinate greatly affected by Andes; vegetation and 
rainfall of the two sides present striking contrasts; rainfall 
east of mountains generally abundant; west deficient, and in 
certain sections fails entirely; in extreme south, however, 
west of mountains fairly well watered and wooded; east bleak 
and arid. Climate of portions within torrid zone modified by 
trade-winds, high mountains, etc. In basin of Amazon per- 
petual summer; region comparatively healthful. Interior of 
lowlands heat intense; on plateaus moderate. a 

Forests.—Tropical forests cover vast areas; in extent and 
density surpass those of any other region. The many valu- 
ablé trees include mahogany, rosewood, Brazilwood, logwood, 
gum trees, which furnish copal for varnish, and caoutchoue 
or india rubber, native to Brazilian forests. Among medicinal 
and other plants of value are cinchona or Peruyian bark, 
and coca, both well-known articles of commerce; Yerba maté, 
or Paraguay tea, characteristic of Paraguay; the shrub from 
which ipecacuanha is obtained; excellent sarsaparilla from 
Uruguay, and vanilla from various localities. 

Agriculture.—Coffee, sugar, and cotton grown in eastern 
portions of Brazil and nearly all countries in region of Andes 
cereals in temperate regions of elevated sections; wheat an 
important article of commerce from Argentine. Cacao, to- 


bacco, indigo, rice, potatoes —indigenous to Peru and Chile— 
and yams cultivated extensively in various localities. Cassava, 
yielding manioc, Brazilian arrowroot, and tapioca, most im- 
portant food plant in tropics; cassaya and Indian corn the 
staple articles of food; former largely exported. Among 
fruits, bananas, oranges, limes, lemons, pineapples, dates, figs, 
olives, and grapes abundant. The vast pampas of the south, 
covered with luxuriant grasses and forage plants, afford 
excellent pasturage. The rearing of live stock one of the 
greatest industries of the region; leading source of wealth 
in Argentine its great herds of horses, cattle, and sheep; cat- 
tle reared also in large numbers in Brazil and Uruguay. 

Commerce with Great Britain, United States, France, and 
Germany, extensive and important. Chief exports, coffee, 
largely from Brazil, also the staple from Venezuela; wheat, 
chiefly from Argentine and Chile; cacao the staple from 
Ecuador; Yerba maté, Paraguay; cocaine and coca leaves, 
Peru; animals and their products—meat, meat extracts, hides 
and skins, wool, tallow, and bones—from Argentine, Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay; mineral products—gold, silver, cop- 
per, nitrate, etc.; forest products—rubber, cabinet woods, 
nuts, etc. Imports are principally cottons, woolens, iron and 
machinery, and provisions. 

Minerals.— Continent contains inexhaustible stores of 
mineral wealth. Region traversed by Andes abounds in gold 
and silyer. Richest gold tields now mined those of Colombia, 
Guiana, Chile, Venezuela, and Brazil; annual output about 
500,000 ounces, Colombia leading with nearly 170,000 ounces. 
Silver mining most active in Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Colombia, 
and Argentine; annual output. 18,148,000 ounces, Bolivia about 
15,000,000 ounces. Diamonds found in Brazil and Bolivia; fields 
in former country have yielded some of most celebrated stones 
in the world. Rich emerald mines exist in Colombia. Among 
other precious stones are opal, topaz, and garnet; lapis lazuli, 
jasper, alabaster, and marbles also occur. Platinum, mercury, 
lead, coal, iron, zinc, tin, and sulphur mined. Copper mines 
of Chile among the most important in the world; output 
nearly 40,000 tons annually. Petroleum abundant, especially in 
Peru and Ecuador. Coal mined extensively in Chile; annual 
production, 10,000,000 tons; country also possesses vast stores 
of nitrates, borax, and salt. 

Population consists of descendants of conquerors— 
Spaniards and Portuguese—imixed races, and Negroes. Native 
population, Indian, far more numerous in South America than 
in North America; mixed races chiefly of European and Indian 
blood. Estimated population 1895, 39,153,000—Europeans, 11,- 
054,000; Indians and mixed races, 18,080,000; Negroes, 9,541,000; 
Asiatic, 178,000. Spanish prevailing language throughout the 
Continent except Brazil where Portuguese is spoken. Indian 
languages and dialects almost innumerable. 

Religion.— Dominant. religion of all 
countries Roman Catholic; with exception of Ecuador and 
Peru all other creeds tolerated. Classification: Christians, 
37,266,000; Mohammedans, 6,000; Jews, 8,000; Buddhists, ete., 
130,000; heathens, 1,173,000. 

Government, — Politically South America is divided 
among ten republics and three European colonies: Republics 
of Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine Republie in 
the east; Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia in west; Bolivia 
and Paraguay inland; colonies of British Guiana, Surinam 
(Dutch), and Cayenne (French) in north. 


COLOM BIA. C5-ldm/-be-a, 


Historical.—Country first visited by Spanish 1531; became 
a Spanish presidency 1563; vice-kingdom 1719; vice-royalty, 
including Ecuador and Venezuela, 1740. War for independence 
1810-21; Republic of Colombia formed 1819; Republic of New 
Granada established 1831. Name Confederation of Granada 
adopted 1858; United States of New Granada 1861; United States 
of Colombia 1863; after revolution of 1855, Republic of Colom- 
bia, and States became simple departments. Boundary between 
Republic and Costa Rica in dispute. 

Area, 513,938 square miles, of which 330,756 square miles are 
north of equator. Divided into 9 departments. 

Physical Features, Etc.—West traversed by three 
ranges of Andes; highest elevation, Mount Tolima, 18,270 feet. 
Surface of east consists of broad plains sloping to Orinoco and 
Amazon rivers. Principal rivers of west, Magdalena and 
Cauca flowing into Caribbean Sea. Extensive forests yield 
many valuable products: India rubber, Tolu balsam, copaiba, 
vegetable ivory, cinchona—tirst studied here 1793—and coca. 


Climate entirely tropical. Warmer regions toward Carib- 
bean Sea, in the Magdalena Valley, eastern slopes of Andes, 
and the //anos; the latter the hottest. On elevated plateaus 
temperature moderate; low, hot, swampy lands very unhealth- 
ful, Rainfall heavy; in some districts continuous. Mean tem- 
perature Bogota, 57.9 deg.; rainfall, 43.62 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Large area of cultivable land; only 
Sinall proportion under culture. Chief products coffee, cacao, 
and tobacco; sugar, maize, manihot, wheat, and potatoes also 
thrive. Grazing in central districts. Cattle in Colombia, 
3,465,000; sheep, goats, and swine, 3,487,000, 

Commerce.—Value of imports 1897, $16,679,500; exports, 
$13,290,000. Chief imports—provisions, textiles, and iron and 
steel goods. Chief export, coffee; value of shipments from 
Barranquilla 1897, $5,373,130; other exports gold and silver, 
cacao, cotton, tobacco, live animals, hides, dye-stuffs, india 
rubber, and timber. 

Minerals varied and of great value. Value of gold ex- 
ported from Antioquia—chief district —$200,000 annually. An- 
nual value of gold and silyer output, $4,115,000. Copper, plati- 
num, iron, lead, mercury, cinnabar—14 mines — emeral s—7 
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ECUADOR — VENEZUELA. 


mines—also produced. Yearly value of emeralds about $100,- 
000. Coal and petroleum deposits extensive. Salt mines north 
of Bogota government monopoly; great source of revenue. 

Population.— Inhabitants, whites —of Spanish descent— 
mixed races, and Indians. Estimated population, 1895, 4,000,- 
000, including 150,000 uncivilized Indians. : . 

Cities. —Boyota, capital; founded by Spanish 1538; popula- 
tion 110,000. Chief commercial towns—Barranquilla, on the 
Magdalena, 40,000; Medellin, in important mining region, 40,000; 
Bucaramanga, 20,000, and Cueuta, 10,000, large coffee centers. 

Railways, Etec.—Railways open 1897, 400 miles; about 270 
miles under construction. In interior, traffic mainly by water 
and mules. Telegraph 1894, 6,835 miles. 


Education, Etc.—Primary education gratuitous, but not 
compulsory; number of schools, 1,817; pupils, 89,000; normal 
schools, 14; students, 600; for secondary instruction, 34 public 
and numerous private colleges. There is a national university 
and four universities belonging to Departments. Prevailing 
religion, Roman Catholic; other forms permitted. 2 

«covernment, Etec.— Executive rests with President— 
chosen for 6 years—assisted by cabinet of 8 ministers. Legis- 
lative in Congress of two houses. Strength of national army 
determined by Act of Congress each session. Law of 1894 
provides for redemption of paper currency, free coinage of 
gold, and coinage of small silver pieces in European mints. 


EC UA DOR. Ek’-wa-dor. 


Historical.—At time of Spanish conquest, 1533-4, greater 
part of country subject to Incas of Peru. Created Kingdom 
of Quito and attached to vice-royalty of Peru 1554; Spanish 
rulers expelled and country united to Colombian Confeder- 
ation 1822-23; republic proclaimed under present name 1830. 
Country has since suffered greatly froin political revolutions. 
Boundaries between Colombia and Peru in dispute. 

Area, exclusive of territory in dispute, 120,000 square miles, 
divided into 16 provinces and 1 territory; area claimed by 
Ecuador, 278,150 square miles. 

Physical Features.—Country traversed north to south 
by Andes; contains some of highest peaks in South Amer- 
ica and numerous volcanoes; highest elevations, Chimborazo, 
20,660 feet, Cotopaxi, 19,480 feet; between the mountains are 
several cleyated table-lands. Principal rivers are tributaries 
of the Amazon; Napo and Putumayo the largest. Coast line 
2,000 miles; affords many good harbors. Vast equatorial forests 
exist, affording excellent woods and medicinal plants. 

Climate iu highlands of western section healthful; tem- 
perature moderate; hot, rainy season from December to May; 
tains most abundant in March. All lowlands hot; low coast 
lands unhealthful, with dangerous fevers. July coldest month; 
mean temperature, Quito, 55.6 deg.; Esmeraldas, 82 deg. 

Agriculture.—Coast lands fertile. Cacao great commer- 
cial crop; plantations large; rice also grown. Coffee cultivated 
on slopes. Sugar cane and tobacco in Province of Guayaquil; 
tropical fruits, Esmeraldas; wheat, barley, Indian corn, etc., on 
plateaus, Yucca roots chief food of Indians. Cattle, horses, 


and sheep largely reared in highlands. 
important. 

Commerce, Etc.—Value of imports 1897, $7,849,764; ex- 
ports, $13,627,076. Chief imports—cotton and other textiles 
and provisions; chief export, cacao. Value of cacao exported 
from Guayaquil 1897, $4,670,550; coffee, $243,698; rubber, $229,642; 
straw hats, $72,930; hides, $101,585; specie, $145,950. 

Minerals.—Ecuador rich in gold: mines worked at Zarama 
and Esmeraldas. Rich silyer ore also found; petroleum 
abundant but hardly worked; valuable deposits of copper, 
iron, lead, and coal are numerous. 

Population, 1,271,861; whites, 100,000; mixed races, 300,000; 
Indians, 870,000. 

Citjes.— Quito, capital of Republic and ancient capital of 
Incas; conquered by Spaniards 1534; altitude, 9,350 feet; popu- 
lation, 80,000. Guayaquil, chief seaport and trade and manu- 
facturing center; population, 50,000. Cwenca, third city; has 
cathedral and university; population 25,000. 

Railways, Etc.— Railway open, Duran to Guayaquil, 58 
miles; projected to Sibambe, 58 miles. Telegraph, 1,242 miles. 

ducation, Ete.—Primary instruction free and com. 
pulsory. Primary schools, 1,088; secondary, 35; for higher 
education, 9; number of teachers, 1,498; pupils, 68,380. Uni- 
versity, commercial and technical schools at Quito and Guay- 
aquil. Religion, Roman Catholic; no other tolerated. 

Government, Etc.—Executiye vested in President (term 
four years); Legislative in Congress of two houses, members 
chosen by Roman Catholic adults who can read and write and 
have certain income. Army numbers 3,341 officers and men; 
national guard 30,000 men. “Coin of country minted in United 
States, England, and Peru. Monetary commission appointed by 
Government reported in favor of gold standard. 


Rubber industry 


y EN EZU ELA. Ven-e-zwé’-la. 


Historical.—Country discovered by Columbus 1498; set- 
tled largely by German traders holding grant from Spain; first 
settlement at Cumana 1520; Spanish dominion continued until 
series of insurrections 1810-1821, resulted in country entering 
Colombian Confederation. Republic of Venezuela proclaimed 
1830. Since, there have been numerous civil wars and several 
changes of the constitution. Southern boundary in dispute, 

Area, 593,943 square miles, divided into 8 States, 1 Federal 
district, 2 national settlements, and 8 territories. 

Physical Features.—Country mountainous in north ana 
west; central portion bordering Orinoco vast grassy plains; 
surface southeast of Orinoco mountainous with dense forests. 
Entire course of Orinoco within the country. Lake Maracayho 
in north has area of 2,100 square miles. Delta of Orinoco, 
basin of Maracaybo, and mountainous districts covered with 
equatorial forests. Products, rubber, copal, sarsaparilla, 
cinchona, tonka beans, timber, and dye-woods, 

Climate at clevations of 2,000 feet that of temperate zone; 
at 7,000 feet, cold. Hottest districts the Nanos, and mountain- 
ous regions on north coast and near Guiana. Low, marshy 
regions very unhealthful. Rainfall abundant on slopes under 
trade-winds; alternate wet and dry seasons on llanos. Floods 
of Orinoco April to August. Mean temperature on north 
coast, 84 deg.; Caracas, 77 deg.; Merida, 59 deg. 

Agriculture leading industry, engages one-fifth the popu- 
lation. Coffee—cultivated since 1784—chief_ commercial prod- 
uct; estates number 33,000; area under cultivation, 180,000. to 
200,000 acres. Cacao—indigenous to Merida—5,000 estates, 
Indian corn, the staple food product, yields four crops an- 
nually. Tobacco, cereals, and potatoes largely grown in high- 
lands; sugar cane, cotton, indigo, and tropical fruits in low- 


lands and valleys. Vast numbers of cattle, sheep and goats, 
swine, horses and mules reared on the llanos. Number of 
cattle 1895, 5,000,000; amount of wool 1896, 15,000,000 pounds. 
Commerce.—Chief imports: Provisions, dry goods, hard- 
ware, Coal, kerosene, cement, timber, and machinery. Value of 
exports, 1895-6, $21,176,477. Chief exports 1896-7: Coffee, 44,667 
tons; cocoa, 4,047; rubber, 339; quina bark, 68,297 pounds; hides, 
3,440,109 in number; gold—from Yuruari—43,500 ounces. 
Minerals important and widely distributed. Gold found 
in all parts; richest deposits in Yuruari Territory. Extensive 
copper, silver, and coal deposits near Barcelona; inexhaustible 
salt mines, worked by government on Peninsula of Araya. 
Asphaltum, petroleum, iron, lead, tin, sulphur, and kaolin in 
abundance. 
Population 1891, 2,323,527; male, 1,737,189; female, 1,186,388; 
native Indian, 326,000. Evidences of an older civilization exist 
in rock pictures, ceramic remains, and ruins of buildings. 
Cities.—Caracas, capital; important commercial center; 
population 72,429. La Guayra, the leading seaport; population 
12,000. Valencia, finely situated commercial center; popula- 
tion 38,654. Maracaybo, seaport with important export trade; 
seat of National college; population 34,284, 
_ Railways, Etc.—In 1898 there were 505 miles of railway 
In operation and 1,000 miles under consideration; telegraph 
lines, 3,882 miles. 
Education, Ete.—Education free and compulsory. Pri- 
mary schools 1891, 1,566; pupils 1889, 100,026. Normal schools, 4; 
universities, 2; Federal coileges, 22. National library, Caracas. 
State religion, Roman Catholic; other creeds tolerated, 
Government, Etc.—Executive vested in President chosen 
for two years (by indirect election). Legislative in Congress 
of two houses. Permanent army 3,600 men. Every citizen 
from 18 to 45 enrolled in national militia. Law of 1896 pro- 
vides for issue of gold coin and gold certificates; issue of 
paper currency and coinage of silyer and nickel to cease. 
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BRAZIL. Bra-zil’. 


Historical.—Discovered and claimed for Spain by Pinzon 
1499. French settled Rio de Janeiro 1558. Occupied by Portu- 
guese 1567; became subject to Spain 1578; Portuguese authority 
restored 1640. Slavery of Indians prohibited 1630. Rio de 
Janeiro became capital 1762. Royal family of Portugal fled to 
Brazil 1807; Colony declared a kingdom 1815; proclaimed in- 
dependence of Portugal 1822. Negro slavery abolished 1888. 
Proclaimed a republic under title “United States of Brazil,” 
1889; Constitution adopted 1891. 

Area, 3,209,878 square miles; length, 2,644 miles; breadth, 
2,707 miles. In territorial] extent the fifth nation in the world. 
Divided into 20 States and 1 Federal District. 

Physical Features.—Country consists of two distinct 
physical regions: The tropical lowlands of the north and west 
and the temperate uplands of the center and south; northern 
and western districts include the ‘‘Selvas,” or forests, drained 
by the Amazon and its tributaries; eastern and southern dis- 
tricts mountainous. Mountains and large portion of Amazon 
basin covered with forests; among valuable woods and plants 
are India rubber, Brazilwood, cacao, rosewood, mahogany, 
bananas, and vanilla. Brazilnoted for large, navigable rivers; 
length of Aimazon within Brazil, 2,000 miles; drains 800,000 
Square miles; San Francisco important river of east; Parana 
of south; Uruguay and Paraguay rivers on western boundary, 
Coasts generally reguiar and unbroken; length, 3,700 miles, 

Climate.—With exception of extreme southern province. 
Brazil entirely within the tropics Climate of uplands rela- 
tively cool and agreeable. Heat excessive along coast and on 
lowlands of north. Near the equator there are two regular 
seasons, wet and dry; interior subject to long dry season. Mean 
annual temperature, Rio de Janeiro, 74 deg.; rainfall, 59 inches; 
mean annual temperature, Para, 80 deg.; rainfall, 68 inches, 

Agriculture.—Country rich in agricultural resources; 

roducts of the soil and forests chief sources of wealth. 

razil chief coffee producer of world; crop, 1897-98, 10,000,000 
bags. Sugar cane and cotton important products in the north; 
European plants and maté—Paraguay tea—in temperate zones; 
tobacco, maize, manioc, nuts, and fruit also largely grown; 
principal product of Amazon Valley, rubber. Cattle industry 
important; number killed, 1898, 340,000. 

Manufactures. — Industry developing rapidly. Capital 
invested in cotton, $16,000,000; number of mills, 155. Woolen 
factories for rugs, felts, flannels, cloths, ete., established at 
Rio de Janeiro, Nictheroy, Maranhao, Porto Allegre, and Rio 
Grande do Sul; silk mills at Petropolis; flour mills, Rio de 


Janeiro. Number of sugar factories, 30; product Pernambuco, 
1896-97, 245,553,990 pounds. Notable increase in production of 
rum and alcohol. Flourishing breweries, tanneries, and fruit- 
preserving establishments in Rio Grande do Sul. 

Commerce chiefly with the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. Value of imports, 1897, $104,818,827; 
exports, $130,015,808. Chief imports are agricultural imple- 
ments, machinery, cottons, woolens, coal, provisions, petro- 
leum, and spirits; exports coffee, rubber, raw sugar, tobacco, 
hides, cacao, etc. Value of coffee exported, 1897, $81,470,418; 
rubber, $23,950,612; tobacco, $3,835,491; hides, $2,148,356; cacao, 
2,041,273. Sugar exported, 1897, 139,255 tons; cotton, 15,996 tons; 
dried beef from Rio Grande do Sul, 40,781,615 pounds; tallow, 
5,239,229. Merchant navy, 1898, 573 vessels, tonnage, 182,262. 

Minerals.—Resources great but little utilized; coal mines 
worked in Rio Grande do Sul; gold in Minas-Geraes and Bahia; 
iron exists in immense quantities in Minas-Geracs and Sao 
Paulo; marble abundant. Diamonds first found 1789; largest 
fields in Minas-Geraes; other precious stones, silver, lead, zinc, 


-iron, manganese, copper, quicksilver, etc., also found. 


Population, 1890, 14,333,915. White population largely of 
Portuguese descent. In northern provinces Indian element 
predominates; in eastern negroes numerous. 

Cities.—fio de Janeiro, capital, largest city, and principal 
seaport and commercial center of Brazil; second city in South 
America; fine harbor; chief coffee market of the world; 
population, 1890, 522,651. Lahia, second in size; bas large har- 
bor; contains cotton, tobacco, and sugar factories, and ship- 
yards; population, 174,412. Pernambuco, fine harbor; large ex- 
port trade in sugar, fruits, cocoanuts, and cotton; population, 
111,556. Para, or Belem, center of Amazon River system trade; 
exports rubber, cacao, hides, nuts, etc.; population, 50,064. 

Railways.—Number of miles of railway, 1896, 8,662; under 
construction, 4,963; under survey, 4,670. Telegraphs under 
government control; line, 1895, 10,143 miles; offices, 289. 

Education, Ete.—Primary instruction free, but nowhere 
compulsory; in Federal District is under municipality; in 
States, under municipal and State authority. Public and pri- 
vate schools, 1889, 7,500; pupils, 300,000. Tlliterates, 84 per cent 
of population. Higher education under Central Government. 

Government, Etc.—Executive authority exercised by 
President, elected for four years by direct yote of people; not 
eligible for succeeding term; legislative, vested in National 
Congress (meetings annual). Each State has its own govern- 
ment, distinct and independent in local affairs. Professed 
standard of value, gold. Military service compulsory. Army, 
eter ae men and officers. Navy, 52 vessels and 8,500 men of 
all classes. 


GU IAN A. Ghe-a/-na. 


A region extending from Orinoco to Amazon River; received 
its name from a tribe of Indians. Politically divided among 
Venezuela, Brazil, Great Britain, The Netherlands, and France. 
Coasts of Colonial Guiana low and swampy. Interior undu- 
Jating plains, dense forests of valuable timber, and low moun- 
tains; intersected by numerous rivers; Corentyn boundary 
between British and Dutch Guiana; Eessequibo, longest river, 
between Dutch and Frencb territory. Mt, Koraima, 7,500 feet, 
highest elevation. Climate of coasts and lowlands hot, moist, 
and unbealthful; uplands and more elevated districts of in- 
terior, temperate and agreeable. Mean annual temperature, 
Georgetown, 79.5 deg.; rainfall, 95.03 inches; temperature, 
Paramaribo, 81.7 deg.; rainfall, 107.95 inches; temperature, 
Cayenne, 80.3 deg.; rainfall, 129.12 inches. 

BRITISH GUIANA.—Discovered by Columbus 1498; 
first settled by Duteh 1580; finally ceded to Great Britain 1814; 
colonies united 1831; slavery abolished 1834. Boundary with 
Venezuela in dispute, that with Brazil never determined. 
Area, including disputed territory, 109,000 square miles. 
Under cultivation, 1891, 79,278 acres; under sugar cane, 69,814. 
Soil adapted to cocoanuts, coffee, cacao, fiber plants, and 
tropical fruits. Chief product, sugar. Rum, molasses, rice, 
and balata also produced and exported. Value of exports, 1897- 
98, 88,669,093: Sugar, $4,974,321; molasses, $47,730; rum, $644,367, 
Imports, $6,235,263. Country rich in gold; output, 1897-98. 125,080 
ounces, value $2,218,278; output, 1886 to 96, $13,590,018. Popu- 
lation, 1896-97, 285,315. Georgetown, capital; population, 1891, 
53,176. Railways, 40 miles; telegraph and cable, 546. Schools, 
209; pupils, 28,268. Governor (appointed by Crown) assisted 
by an Exe cutive Council and a legislative body. 

SURINAM or DUTCH GUIANA,—Visited by French 


1640; settled by English 1652; acquired by Dutch from English 
in exchange for New Amsterdam (New York) 1674; dispos- 
sessed by Great Britain 1804; restored 1814; slavery abolished 
1863. Area, 46,060 square miles. Chief products, sugar 
and cacao; rice, maize, sweet potatoes, yams, balata, coffee, 
and tropical fruits also produced. Sugar production, 1896, 22,- 
859,643 pounds; cacao, 6,794,026 pounds. Bananas, 1897, 562,949 
bunches; coffee, 617,925 pounds; rice, 295,290; maize, 14,140 
bushels: rum, 262,694 gallons: molasses, 859,454. Gold mining 
began 1876; output, 1896, 27,207 ounces; value of amount exported, 
$179,440. Population, 1896, 64,372. Paramaribo, capital and 
center of colonial trade; population, 30,000. Public schools, 
1896, 19; pupils, 2,283; private schools, 35; pupils, 4,847. Entire 
religious liberty. Government administered by Governor, 
assisted by a Council, all nominated by Sovereign. 
CURACAQO,—Colony of six islands belonging to Nether- 
lands. Area, 403 square miles. Curacao Island largest, 210 sq. 
miles, Chief products, maize. pulse, cattle, etc. Popu- 
lation, 1596, 49,599. Seaport, Willemsted, population, 10,000. 
Ruled by Goy.rnor and Council appointed by Sovereign. — 


CAYENNE or FRENCH GUIANA.—Visited by 
French 1604; settled 1626; invasion of Portuguese 1809; nomi- 
nally restored to France 1814; final surrender 1817. Regular 
penal colonies established 1853. Boundary between Brazil and 
Guiana undetermined. Area, 46,850 square miles (estimated); 
greatest length, 280 miles; breadth, 220. Soil adapted to all 
grains and tropical fruits. Chief products, sugar cane, tafia, 
cacao, coffee, spices, etc. Gold mined; exported, 1896, 101,938 
ounces. Population, 22,714 (estimated); number of liberated 
convicts and inmates of penitentiaries, 4,500. Cayenne, on 
Island of Cayenne, capital and chief seaport; population, 12,351. 
Colony under Governor, assisted by a Council-General and 
Municipal Councils; represented in France by one Deputy, 
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PERU. Pe-roo’. 


Historical.—Under Incas and their predecessors civiliza- 
tion highly developed. Conquered by Spaniards under Pizarro 
1533-4; as viceroyalty of Spain became, 1542, center of goyern- 
ment of whole of South America; Colombia seceded 1717; native 
rebellions 1740, 1780, 1814; secession of Chile 1810-17. Peruvian 
independence declared 1821; Spanish viceroyalty finally de- 
feated 1824; war with Bolivia 1841; negro slavery abolished 1854; 
war with Chile 1879-81; Chile annexed Proyince of Tarapaca 
and has also oc¢upied Tacna and Arica for 14 years. 

Area, 463,747 square miles, divided into 19 departments. 
Negotiations in progress to determine ownership of Tacna 
and Arica. 

Physical Features,—Surface largely an elevated plateau 
traversed by three principal chains of Andes. Coast region 
arid, intersected by few mountain streams. High plateau of 
central section includes western part of Lake Titicaca. Ex- 
tensive wooded plains in northeast, together with eastern 
slopes, drained by Amazon—principal river—and its tributaries, 
Highest elevation, Misti Volcano, 18,538 feet. Source of Ama- 
zon within Peru. Earthquakes frequent and severe. Coun- 
try contains most interesting ruins of Empire of Incas. 

Climate.—Coast lands hot and unhealthful; in some local- 
ities no rainfall from 20 to 80 years; fogs frequent from April 
to October; higher eleyations mild and salubrious; wet and 
dry seasons; eastern slopes and yalleys of Cordilleras wet and 
hot. Average summer temperature Lima, 84 deg.; winter, May 
to November, 56 deg. Mean temperature Cuzco, 5) deg. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Cotton, coffee, and sugar chief pro- 
ductions. Principal coffee-growing districts in Central Peru; 
concessions of Colonies under Peruvian Corporation comprise 
5,000,000 acres. Coast region chief sugar district; area devoted 
to culture, 187,000 acres. Wheat and oats grown successfully 
in upland yalleys. Cotton, cacao, tobacco, rice—yield 1897, 
9,458,280 pounds — Indian corn, olive, and vine algo grown. 
Valuable medicinal plants cultivated; most important coca 
district region surrounding Trujillo; trees on 9 estates number 
2,700,000. Introduction of European domestic animals suc- 
cessful; sheep rapidly increasing in number. Native animals 
include llama, alpaca, vicufa, and guanaco. 

Manutactures chiefly coarse cottons, woolens, leathers, 


PERU — BOLIVIA. 


fine cloaks and blankets, Panama hats, gold and silver jewelry. 
Olive oil, cocaine, and rum extensively produced; also kero- 
sene of superior quality; monthly output, 200,000 gallons. 
Sugar 1897, 105,000 tons. 

Commerce,.—Value of imports 1897, $9,002,024; exports, $15,- 
512,691. Chief imports, cotton and woolen goods, wrought and 
unwrought iron, machinery, ete. Annual yalue of chief ex- 
ports: Sheep wool, $5,000,000; alpaca wool, $2,000,000; goat skins, 
$300,000; gold, $20,000; silver, $3,000,000; lead, $20,000; copper, 
$1,600,000; chemicals, drugs, and dyestuffs, $7,500,000. Coffee, 
1897, 1,239 tons; coca leaves, 1,088,562 pounds; cocaine, 9,274 
pounds; value of both, $1,173,066. 

Minerals abound in inexhaustible quantities. Silver chief 
mining industry; production, 1897, 3,300,000 ounces; value, $4,- 
728,780; all minerals, $5,346,000. Gold found in most depart- 
ments; copper in coast lands and on plateaus; mercury, anti- 
mony, lead, galena, tin, gypsum, asphaltum, sulphur, coal, and 
limestone deposits occur. Petroleum abundant in vast region 
in northwest. Inexhaustible deposits of salt. 

Population at last census, 2,621,844. Aborigines or Indians 
constitute about 57 per cent; mixed races 23 per cent; remain- 
ing 20 per cent chiefly descendants of Spaniards. 

Cities.—Lima, capital and leading commercial city; founded 
by Pizarro 1535; population, 1891, 103,556. Callao, chief port; 
destroyed by earthquake 1746; population, 15,000. Arequipa, 
cathedral town of great wealth; population, 35,000. Cuzco, lead- 
ing center of most populous department of Peru; population, 
20,000. Paita, second port; celebrated resort with fine harbor; 
extensive commerce, population, 5,000. 

Railways, Etc.—Length of railways 1895, 924 miles; owned 
by State, 800. Telegraph lines 1897, 1,933 miles. 

Education, Etc. —Elementary education compulsory. 
Private high schools under direction of English, German, and 
Italian staffs. Lima university, San Marcos—oldest in America 
—school of mines and ciyil engineering, and military school 
near Lima, State religion Roman Catholic; others tolerated 
to limited extent. 

Government entrusted to President; term four years. 
Legislative power vested in a Senate and House of Represent- 


atives. Peace strength of army, 3,157 men and officers. Army 
being reorganized under French Government officers. Navy 


unimportant. Mint closed to coinage of silyer; importation 
of silver coin prohibited. 


BOLI VIA ® Bo-liv’-i-a. 


Historical.—Country conquered by Incas in 13th century. 
During Spanish dominion first under viceroyalty of Lima as 
Upper Peru; then, 1776, under viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. 
War of independence 1809-25; finally successful under Bolivar. 
In 1878 allied with Peru against Chile; defeated and ceded sea- 
board and nitrate deposits to Chile. 

Area, 597,271 square miles, divided into 9 
length, 1,000 miles; breadth, 750. 

Physical Features. — Western section, trayersed by 
Andes, comprises loftiest and largest plateau in America; 
Titicaca on western boundary most eleyated lake of South 
America; altitude, 12,500 feet: area, 3,261 square miles. Northern 
and eastern regions consist of vast undulating plains and high 
valleys of Amazon Basin. Llanosand pampas of Southeastern 
Bolivia merge into the Gran Chaco in north, Volcanoes 
numerous. Highest elevations — Mount Sahama, 22,350 feet; 
Sorata, 21,286 feet; Mimani, 21,060 feet. Principal riyers— 
Mamore and Pileomayo. 

Climate in yalleys tropical; rains constant. Higher alti- 
tudes, temperature moderate; wet and dry seasons; summer 
season, December to May. Mean annual temperature La Paz, 
50 deg.; altitude 12,250 feet. 

Agriculture, Ete.—Eastern Boliyia and valleys fertile. 
Tropical fruits, coffee, cacao, tobacco, and sugar cane flourish 
in valleys; vines cultivated on southern slopes of mountains. 
Barley, beans, potatoes, and quinoa—astaple food plant—grown 
on western plateau; wheat near Lake Titicaca. In upper 
Andean forest belt flourish valuable woods for building— 
mahogany—dyeing, and tanning. Coca, india rubber, copal, 
sumach, sarsaparilla, copaiba, and textile palms produced; 
cinchona plants—cascarilla, calisaya, etc.—cultivated. Cattle, 
sheep, and llamas numerous; in colder regions alpaca. 

Commerce carried on chiefly through Chilean ports. 
Value of imports 1897, $10,276,182; of exports, $9,710,954. Chief 


departments; 


imports—provisions, wines, hardware, textiles, and clothing. 
Value of principal exports, 1897: Silver, $6,585,936; tin and bis- 
muth, $1,665,956; copper, $1,155,400; rubber, $589,036; other ex- 
ports: Gold, wool, hides, and skins, coffee, coca, and cinchona, 

Minerals chief wealth of country. Silver leads in value; 
richest mines at Huanchaca 72 miles southwest of Potosi; out- 
put, 1894, 8,468,727 ounces; all districts, 14,519,296 ounces. Tin 
second; usually found wherever silyer is worked; chief center, 
Huanuni district east of Lake Aullagas. Annual production 
about 4,000 tons. Excellent copper mined in Corocoro, 50 miles 
southwest of La Paz; annual yield about 3,000 tons. Petroleum 
produced in valley of Pilecomayo. Large salt deposits in south 
of Bolivia, 

Population (estimated) 1893, about 2,000,000; whites, 500,000; 
mestizos or mixed races, 500,000; aboriginal or Indian, 1,000,000, 

Cities.—La Paz, capital, commercial center and largest 


city ot Republic; estimated population, 40,000. Cochabamba, 
population, 25,000. Swere,_ official capital, near silyer and 


platinum deposits; 20,000, Potosi, near famous Cerro de Potosi 
silver mines; altitude,*13,000 feet; 20,000. Orwro, center of 
silver and tin district; altitude, 12,117 feet; 15,000. 

Railways, Ete.—About 500 miles of railway within Bo- 
livia; transportation chiefly by steam navigation, mules, don- 
keys, and Hamas. Telegraph line, 2,260 miles. 

Education, Etce.—Primary instruction free and nominally 
compulsory. Primary schools, 1897, 366; expenditures, $60,850; 
private primary and industrial schools, 203; for secondary in- 
struction, 17 institutions; for higher education, 6 universities; 
has military and schools of arts and trades. State religion 
Roman Catholie; exercise of other forms permitted. 

Grovernment vested in President—Commander-in-Chief of 
Army; term four years; Vice-Presidents, 2. Legislative power 
in National Congress of two Chambers. Military service com- 
pulsory from 21 to 50 years of age. Standing army, 2,000 men; 
total number men in army and reserve forces 82,000. Standard 
of yalue silver. Annual issue at Potosi mint about 1,500,000 
bolivianos; actual value, $654,000, 
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ARGENTINE— PARAGUAY. 


ARGENTINE. Ar-jen/-tén. 


Historical.—Colonized by Spain middle of 16th century; 
created a viceroyalty 1776; proclaimed independence as United 
Provinces of La Plata 1816; name changed to Argentine Con- 
federation 1825. War with Paraguay 1865-70. Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego divided between Argentine and Chile 1881. 

Area, 1,125,086 square miles, divided among 14 provinces 

and 9 territories. Total area of provinces, 515,815 square miles; 
of territories, 1,262,380 square miles. 
Physical Features.—Greater part of country immense 
rassy plain; central and eastern part of plain incJudes the 
region of the pampas; northern forms larger part of extensive 
tract called the Gran Chaco; western region mountainous; 
Argentine Patagonia more eleyated and varied in character. 
Rio de la Plata—Parana and Uruguay sources—chief river sys- 
tem. Several large and beautiful lakes in south; innumerable 
small ones throughout the pampas. Aconcagua, highest peak 
in South America, within the boundary. Dense forests in 
northeast. 

Climate.—With exception of small tract in north entire 
country within temperate zone. In extreme north heat op- 
pressive; plains temperate, subject to drouth; extreme south 
cool. Rainfall decreases from north to south and from east 
to west. Mean temperature Buenos Ayres: January, 75.6 deg.; 
July, 50 deg.; year, 63 deg.; rainfall, 34 inches. Temperature 
Corrientes; January, 79.3 deg.; July 61 deg.; year, 70.6 deg.; 
rainfall, 52 inches. Rainfall Salta, 25 inches; San Juan, 3 inches. 

Agriculture, Ete.— Agriculture rapidly extending. 
Arable land, 1895, 240,000,000 acres, about 6.2 per cent of total 


area; area ayailable for cultivation estimated at 240,000,000. 


acres; under cultivation, 15,000,000. Chief products: Wheat, 
1897, 5,500,000 acres, yield 1,500,000 tons; maize, flax, 400,000 tons; 
alfalfa, 1892, 5,000,000 tons; tobacco, 12,320,000 pounds; rice, 
7,168,000 pounds Number sugar plantations, 1895, 2,749; sugar 
product Tucuman —principal district—1i898, 60,000 tons. Area 
under yines, 71,135 acres. Peach, apple, orange, and other 
fruits now grow wild. 

Live Stock.—Stock-raising chief industry. Vast herds of 
cattle, sheep, horses, etc., reared. Pasturage afforded by cen- 
tral plains practically unlimited. Cattle, 1895, 21,702,000; sheep, 
74,380,000; horses, 4,447,000; goats and other animals, 3,885,000. 
Cattle slaughtered, 1897, 340,100 head. Production of wool one 
of greatest industries; Buenos Ayres Province chief seat of 
industry. In vicinity of Andes the Nama—one proyince 
alone employs nearly 50,000—guanaco, and vicuha abound. 

Manufactures.— Progress of manufactures notable. 
Industrial establishments, 1895, included 532 flour mills, 852 
wineries, 108 distilleries, 48 sugar mills, 44 breweries, and 811 


furniture factories. Chief manufactures, sugar, liquors, and 
animal products—jerked beef, frozen sheep carcasses, hides 
and skins, leather, tallow, bones, etc.—starch, chocolate, salt. 
Wine product, 42,267,200 gallons; alcohol, 478,800 gallons; 
raisins, 10,582 tons. 

Minerals.—Salt most important mineral mined; other 
mineral productions as yet unimportant. Petroleum worked 
near Mendoza; extensive deposits of coal along base of Andes; 
gold, silver, and copper occur. 

Commerce large; nearly doubled in last decade. Imports, 
1897, $94,357,440; exports, $97,122,240. Chief imports, cotton and 
other textiles, olive oil, coal, iron, machinery, etc. Value of 
chief exports, 1897: Agricultural products, $22,402,914; animals 
and their products, $71,082,744; gold and silver coin and bullion, 
$4,738,644. In 1897, 10,363 vessels of 6,064,064 tons engaged in 
foreign trade entered the ports. 

Population, 1895, 3,954,911; male, 2,088,919; female, 1,865,992. 
Foreigners, 886,895: Italians, 492,636; Spaniards, 198,685; French, 
94,098; English, 21,788; German, 17,143; Swiss, Portuguese, Aus- 
trians, etc., 62,045. Larger proportion of white race than in 
countries to the north. Marked increase of population in late 
years largely due to immigration. Number of immigrants 
arrived 1873-97, 2,063,232. Spanish prevailing language through- 
out the country. 

Cities.—Buwenos Ayres, capital of Republic, second city in 
size of South America, has large export trade and important 
manufactures; population, 1898, 753,000. Rosario, on Parana 
River northwest of Buenos Ayres, second in commercial im- 
portance; .population, 1895, 94,025. La Plata, 82 miles southeast 
of Buenos Ayres, most important port; population, 45,410. 
Tucuman, leading city of the north; population, 34,300. 

Railways, Etc.—Railways connect the principal cities 
with the capital; length of line open, 1880, 1,536 miles; 1897, 
9,270; capital, $510,643,296. Telegraph line, 1896, 25,345 miles. 

Educatien, Ete.—Primary education free, secular, and 
compulsory; school age, 6-14," Public schools, 1896, 2,681; pri- 
vate, 1,034; total pupils, 264,294. Normal schools, 35; lyceums, 
16; universities at Cordova, Buenos Ayres, and La Plata. 
School of Mines, 2 agricultural colleges, and a naval and mili- 
tary school. State church, Roman Catholic; all other creeds 
are tolerated. 


Government, Ete,—Executive power vested in President © 


—Comimander-in-Chief of army—elected for 5 years. Presi- 
dent and Vice-President must be Roman Catholics; not eli- 
gible to re-election. Legislature vested in Congress of two 
houses. Effective army, 1897, 29,513 officers and men; national 
guard, 480,000 men. Navy, 614 executive and other ofticers 
with 4,128 seamen and a battalion of marine infantry. Pro- 
fessed standard of value, gold; money in circulation incon- 
vertible paper currency. 


PARAGUAY. Par’-a-gwi. 


. Historical.—Settled by Spaniards 1536-37; attached to vice- 
royalty of La Plata 1776. Independence declared 1811. War 
with Brazil, Argentine, and Uruguay 1865. Territory west of 
‘Paraguay River (Paraguayan Chaco) claimed by Argentine, 
conceded to Republic 1878. 

Area, 98,000 square miles, divided among 23 counties or 
partidos. 

Physical Features, Ete.—Surface largely undulating 
plains; interior low hills or mountains richly wooded, Prin- 
cipal rivers, Paraguay, Parana, and Pileomayo. Immense for- 
ests furnish yaluable hard and soft timber, largely exported; 
india rubber tree and fibrous plants of great commercial value. 
Yerba maté or Paraguay tea grows Wild in forests. Valuable 
minerals exist but are unworked; iron abundant in south, 
marble in north. 

Climate semi-tropical and healthful; temperature of sum- 
mer months, December to February, ranges from 55 deg. to 
100 deg.; winters mild; occasional frosts occur at night. Mean 
annual temperature, %5 deg.; rainfall abundant; greatest in 
September and October. 

Agriculture, Ete.—Chief source of wealth, agriculture; 
chief industry gathering and preparing maté or Paraguay tea 
for market. Tobacco, hides, and fruits—grapes, oranges, 
bananas—also produced. Staple food crop, Indian corn. 
Cotton indigenous; soil adapted to sugar cane, coffee, rice, 


manioc, beans, etc. Rearing of live stock profitable industry. 
Number of animals, 1896, 2,552,619: cattle, 2,102,680, Imnnigra- 
tion encouraged; 10 agricultural settlements or colonies suec- 
cessfully established; number of colonists, 3,219. 

Manufactures, Ete.—Chief products, flour, cigars, beer, 
cana—native rum—soap and leather. Imports, 1897, $2,115,320; 
exports, $12,391,957. Chief imports, textiles, wine, and rice. 
Value of chief exports, 1837: Maté, $5,475,633; tobacco, $595,609; 
oranges, $146,485; hides, $1,959,293. 

Population (estimated), 1895, 432,000. Inhabitants chiefly 
mixed races, descendants of Spaniards and Guarany Ind ans. 
caida language, Spanish; common language corrupt form of 

ruarany. 

Cities.—Asvncion, capital, founded 1536; population, 1895, 
eg. Villa Rica, center of noted tobacco region; population, 

Railways, Ete.—Railway from Asuncion to Pirapo, 156 
miles. Telegraph line, 360 miles. 

_ Education, Ete.—Education free and compulsory. Pub- 
lic and private elementary schools, 1896, 358; pupils, 23,000. 
National college at Asuncion. State church, Roman Catholic; 
exercise of other religions permitted. 

Government, Etc.—Executive vested in President elected 
for 4 years; legislative vested in Congress. Army—maintained 
chiefly for internal defense—consists of 82 officers and 1,345 
men; every citizen between 20 and 35 years of age liable to 
military service. Paper money chief circulating medium; gold 
at premium of about 660 per cent. 
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URUGUAY — CHILE. 


U RU G U A y; Oo-r00/-gw1. 


Historical,.—First settled by Spanish Jesuits in 17th cen- 
tury; later by Spanish and Portuguese colonists; as Spanish 
province annexed to yiceroyalty of La Plata 1776; united with 
Brazil 1821; revolted 1825; independence recognized 1828; 
Republic constituted and slavery abolished 1830. 

Area,.—Smallest South American Republic. 
square miles, divided among 19 departments. 

Physical Features, Etc.—Coast region low; interior 
extensive grassy plains traversed by low mountain ridges. 
Uruguay principal river; forms western boundary; basin of 
its chief tributary, Rio Negro, occupies entire central por- 
tion. Numerous ee and extensive swamps in east. 

Climate of Central Uruguay extreme and dry. Two dis- 
tinct seasons—hot, November to April; cold, May to October. 
Rainfall most abundant during transition from one season to 
the other. Mean temperature, Montevideo, 62 deg., January, 
73 deg.; July, 51.8 deg.; maximum, 105 deg.; minimum, 21 deg.; 
rainfall, 43 inches in 36 days. f 

Agriculture, Ete.—Most characteristic feature of coun- 
try the yast pastures. Rearing of cattle, sheep-farming, and 
agriculture leading industries. Cereals, tobacco, fruit. and 


Area, 72,110 


slaughtered, 1897, 670,900; Wool clip, 68,920,000 pounds. 
can ostrich reared in large numbers. 

Commerce.—Inports, 1897, $20,097,582; exports, $30,199,160. 
Value of animal products exported, 1897, $26,884,575; live ani- 
mals, $781,778; hides and skins, $6,633,981; Wool, $12,402,802; 
jerked beef, $4,312,904; extract of beef, $1,182,810; tallow, $1,299,- 
130; agricultural products, $1,202,674; coin, $3,116,877. 

Minerals.—Gold exists in Northern Departments; several 
mines in active operation. During the eleven years, 1885-95, 
output of gold mines, 862,756 ounces; output 1896, 43,200 ounces; 
1897, 67,380 ounces. Other minerals include silver, lead, copper, 
manganese, iron, coal, and graphite. 

Population, 1897 (estimated), 840,725. 
cent of population native born. 

Cities.— Montevideo, capital and commercial center; pop- 
ulation, 249,251. Salto, limit of navigation on Uruguay River; 
population, 10,000. Paysandu exports preserved meats; popu- 
lation, 7,000. Maldonado, seaport and nayal station; popu- 
lation, 5,000. 

Railways, Etc.—Railways in operation, 1896, 1,026 miles. 
Telegraph line, 1897, 4,380 miles. 

Education.— Primary, compulsory. Public elementary 
schools, 1896, 533; enrollment, 51,312. Private schools, 379; 
pupils, 22,689. University, Montevideo. State religion, Roman 
Catholic; others tolerated. 


Ameri- 


About seventy per 


vine cultivated. Olives and all vegetables and fruits of Eu- Government, Etc,—Executive vested in President; term, 

rope successfully grown, Estimated yield of wheat, 1897, 300,- 4 years. Legisiatiye vested in Parliament of two houses. Per- 

000 tons. Number of cattle 1895-96, 5,881,402; horses, 392,246; manent army consists of 233 officers and 3,222 men. Standard 
sheep, 16,397,484, Value of flocks and herds, $73,038,000. Cattle of value, gold. 

ILE F Commerce,.—Imports, 1897, $49,782,131; exports, $49,213,141. 

e Che/-li. Chief imports: Sugar, textiles, arms and machinery, wine and 

tobacco. Value of chief exports, 1897: Nitrate, 328,470,784— 

Historical. —Invaded by Spaniards 1535-36; Santiago nearly 40 per cent goes to Germany; silver, $3,203,670; copper, 


founded 1541; war with Araucanians (1641) extended over more 
than onecentury. War of independence against Spain 1810-26. 
Independence declared 1818; recognized by Spain 1846. War 
with Bolivia and Peru 1879-84; civil war 1891-92. Straits of 
Magellan are neutral. ‘ z 

Axvea, 290,829 square miles, divided into 23 provinces, sub- 
divided into 74 departments and 1territory. Extreme length 
over 2,800 miles; ayerage width, north of Valdivia, not more 
than 100 miles. 

Physical Features. — Country lies between crest of 
Andes and the Pacific Ocean. Chilean Andes, eastern bound- 
ary, great natural feature of country. Surface consists of 
three distinct divisions; Saline pampas of north traversed by 
yoleanic highlands; Centra] Chile diversified by well-watered 
plains and yalleys—parallel ranges of mountains extend from 
this region to sea; Southern Chile, a region of large lakes, 
islands, and glaciers, with dense forests. 

Climate.—North dry and arid; rain falls at Copiapo once a 
year, at Atacama sometimes not for 50 years; great differ- 
ences of temperature. Central region temperate; mean tem- 
perature, Valparaiso, 57 deg.; rainfall, 13 inches; temperature 
Santiago, 55 deg.; rainfall, 16.5 inches. Southern region very 
damp; mean temperature Valdivia, 51.5 deg.; rainfall, 8 feet. 
Temperature at Straits of Magellan, 5 deg.; 175 rainy days; at 
Cape Horn, 300 rainy days; rainrall, 9 feet in 41 days. 

forests.—Large areas within the northern division devoid 
of plants. Forests begin in central portion of second division; 
south of latitude 35 deg. dense forests extend throughout the 
third region to Cape Horn. Over 200 native timbers have been 
classified and exhibited. By far the larger number of trees 
are evergreens, Which here attain gigantic size. Woods valu- 
able for building, ornamental work, and ship building exist in 
great abundance, 

Agriculture leading industry; engages about one-half the 
population. Central region chief agricultural district. An- 
nual wheat product, 28,500,000 bushels; Indian corn, barley, 
and oats, 8,500,000 bushels; beans, beet root, tobacco, and fruits 
—oranges, pomegranates, figs, olives, and grapes — also im- 
portant. Silk product, 11,000 pounds. Potato native to South- 
ern Chile. Large numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, ete., 
reared annually. 

Manufactures include sugar, wine, brandy, cider, wool, 
linen, paper, glass, earthenware, leather, soap, ete. Industrial 
establishments in Department of Valparaiso, 1895, 417; em- 
ployes, 12,616. Most important were sugar refineries, breweries, 
carriage and cart works, sawmills, and machine shops. 


2,061,490; iodine; $1,846,321; wheat, $1,975,726. Commercial 
navy, 1897, 160 vessels of 80,275 tons. In 1896, 2,193 vessels— 
tonnage 3,315,426—engaged in foreign trade entered, and 
2,346—tonnage 3,961,996—cleared the ports of Chile. Of ves- 
sels engaged in coasting trade a total tonnage of 6,656,603 
entered. 

Minerals.—Northern district the mining region; nitrate 
deposits most extensive in world; area, 220,356 acres; estimated 
to contain 231,600,000 tons; product, 1898, 1,254,000 tons; salt and 
borax also important; large deposits of guano along Coast. 
Copper inexhaustible; annual output of mines, 88,200,000 
pounds; coal, 9,841,517 tons; silver, 3,930,000 ounces; gold, 18,- 
230 ounces; mercury, lead, coal, and other minerals mined. 


Population, census of 1895, 2,712,145; number of inhabitants 
per square mile, 9.3. Indians number about 50,000. Foreign 
population, 87,077. Estimated population, 1897, 3,049,352. Cen- 
tral district most populous; northern and southern regions 
thinly peopled. Immigration encouraged by the Government; 
yearly nuinber of immigrants small; flourishing German and 
Swiss colonies in south. 
_ Cities.—Santiago, capital: largest city on Pacific coast of 
South America; has many public institutions; population, 1897, 
302,131. Valparaiso, chiet commercial and manufacturing 
city; most important seaport on Pacitic coast of South Amer- 
ica; population, 139,088. Concepcion has large trade; popu- 
lation, 49,607. Zalcea, noted throughout the country for its 
handsome and durable woolen ponchos; population, 89,613. 


Railways, Ete.—First State in South America in railway 
construction. Length of lines, 1897, 2,661 miles, including 
1,233 miles of State railway. Telegraph lines, January, 1898, 
12,445 iniles. 

Education, Etc,—Education free; not com ulsory. Public 
primary schools, 1897, 1,321; enrolment, 109,058. Private schools, 
411; attendance, 18,052. Total State expenditure, $2,027,887. 
University and National Institute, Santiago. National library 
contains 86,000 books and 24,048 manuscripts. State church, 
Roman Catholic; by Constitution all others respected and 
protected. 

Government, Etc.—Executive power exercised by Presi- 
dent, elected for 5 years, assisted by Council of State and a 
Cabinet or Ministry; President not eligible to re-election. 
Legislative power vested in National Congress. Strength of 
regular army can not exceed 9,000 men; number in national 
guard, 1898, 29,282; every Chilean from 20 to 40 years subject to 
service. Standard of value, gold. 
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EUROPE. 


EUROPE. 


Historical.—Authentic history begins with first Olympiad, 
period of Olympic gaines, in Greece 776 B. C. Greece mistress 
of civilized Kurope and Roman Republic founded 6th century. 
Zenith of Roman power 96-180 A.D. Empire embraced Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, Balkan Peninsula, Greece, etc. Empire 
divided into Eastern and Western 395. Barbarians pillaged 
Rome 5th century. Empire of Charlemagne, 8th century, ex- 
tended from Elbe to Ebro, North Sea to Adriatic; from it 
were formed France, Italy, Germany 9th century. Normans 
(Northmen) established in France 10th century, conquered 
England 1066. Turks masters of Byzantine Empire 15th cen- 
tury. Union of Christian power in Spain 1479; climax 16th 
century. Reformation beginning with Wycliffe (England 1380) 
and Huss (Bohemia 1412) spread in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Hungary, Bohemia, Sc4ndinavia, Netherlands, Scot- 
land, and Mngland 16th century. Napoleon conquered Italy, 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, Holland, and smaller States 1796-1807; 
Russia, England, Sweden, Prussia, Austria, united to crush 
Napoleon 1813-14; balance of power restored 1815. 

Area.—Total area, 3,797,410 square miles or one-fourteenth 
of land surface of globe; continental, 2,740,000; island, 191,000; 
peninsulas, 866,210. Extreme length east and west 3,370 
iniles; greatest breadth 2,400 miles. 


Physical Features.—Europe geographically only a large 
peninsula of Asia, Mainland may be divided into three regions: 
The mountain or highland region of the northwest, comprising 
the Scandinavian Peninsula; the mountainous country south, 
embracing the Iberian and Alpine systems; and between these 
the vast lowland plain—covering two-thirds the Continent— 
stretching eastward from the English Channel to the Ural, and 
in Russia extending from the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean. 
The principal rivers deriye their waters from two widely 
distant centers: The Alps, from which flow some of the largest 
rivers in Europe—the Danube, Rhine, Rhone, and Po: and the 
Valdai Hills, whence comes the Volga, the longest of European 
rivers. The chief lakes lie in two great groups: The Baltic 
group, comprising the Russian and Scandinavian lakes, the 
ao ed ms the Continent, and the Alpine, chiefly in Switzerland 
and Italy. 


Climate.—Europe lies almost wholly within the temperate 
zone, less than one-seventeenth north of Arctic Circle. Climate 
of Continent characterized by freedom from sudden and 
extreme changes of temperature to which other grand di- 
-yisions are subject. Owing to great extent of maritime 
boundaries and extreme irregularity of outline, climate mark- 
edly influenced by the sea. Equatorial currents of air and 
water render Western Europe warmer and more humid than 
Eastern Kurope; latter subject to dry, cold northeast winds; 
climate of Mediterranean peninsulas in general mild and equa- 
ble. Mean temperature ranges from 68 deg. (Portugal) to 32 
deg. (Russia). Rainfall decreases from south to north and 
from west to east, though not regularly; with exception of 
Southeastern Russia and Central Spain generally everywhere 
sufficient for cultivation. 


Forests.—The sub-arctic zone of vegetation, comprising 
Scandinavian Peninsula north of lat. 64 deg., Russia north of 
lat. 62 deg., characterized by preyalence of pine, spruce, and 
birch; central zone, between lat. 48 and 64 deg., subdivided into 
that of beech ana oak, chestnut and vine; southern zone—with 
some exceptions a region of perpetual verdure — comprises 
southern peninsulas and Mediterranean coast of France, dis- 
tinguished by the olive, the cork tree in Spain and Portugal, 
and great variety of sub-tropical vegetation. Scandinavian 
Peninsula, Northern Russia, the Alps, and the Carpathians, 
heavily wooded regions. Most countries of Europe now have 
goverment departments for control and preservation of 

orests. 


Agriculture, Ete.—Continent adapted to all food plants 
of temperate zone. Chief cereals cultivated from pre-historic 
times; wheat, barley, millet, since Stone Age, having been 
found beside lake dwellings in Switzerland. Area adapted to 
wheat comprises four-seyenths of Continent, northern limit of 
cultivation, lat. 57-58; Russia and France principal wheat- 
growing countries; hardier grains—rye, barley, oats—grown in 
most sections, ripen in Western Norway as far north ag lat. 69; 
in Russia, lat. 60-62. Flax and hemp widely cultivated. Many 
plants introduced from other countries have become domesti- 


cated; potato and tobacco—brought from America—exten- 
sively grown; maize also a valuable crop in Austria, Italy, and 
Spain. From Asia came the vine, fig, apricot, orange, lemon, 
mulberry, rice, and cotton. Sub-tropical fruits grow luxuri- 
antly in France and southern peninsulas. Area adapted to 
cultivation of the vine comprises about three-sevenths of 
Europe; limit of cultivation 50 deg. north; Italy, Spain, and 
France most favored regions. 

Commerce.—Continent surpasses all others in extent and 
value of trade and commerce. Owing to extensive coast line, 
unusual number of larger indentations, and long rivers, Europe 
naturally adapted to commerce. Increase in aggregate value 
of imports and exports, 1800-50, $1,740,000,000; 185-89, $8.413,700; 
1889-97 (approximate), $1,719,400,000, Leading exports of British 
Isles, France, Germany, and to large extent of Holland and 
Belgium, manufactured goods; of all other European coun- 
tries exports chiefly products of soil, forest, or sea. Immense 
quantities of breadstuffs imported from North America; meat 
from Australia, North and South America; cotton and wool 
from United States, India, and Australia. Staples of Baltic 
trade, wood, timber, flax, hemp, wheat, oats; imports, coal and 
textiles. Black Sea trade, wheat and petroleum; exports of 
Danube trade, cereals, tallow, ete.; imports, English manufac- 
tured goods. Staple Mediterranean trade, wine, fruits, olive 
oil, metals; imports, textiles, cereals. 

Minerals.—Continent of Europe abundantly supplied with 
useful metals; deposits of precious metals limited. Coal mines 
of Great Britain constitute most valuable deposits of Conti- 
nent; Germany, Belgium, and France also have extensive coal 
fields. Iron produced in greatest quantities in Great Britain, 
Germany, and Austria; highest grade of iron obtained in 
Sweden; Spain also rich in iron. Lead mined in various parts 
of Europe, principally in Germany and Spain. Germany alone 
produces half the zinc supply of the world. Spain has richest 
copper mines in Europe. ‘Tin obtained only in Cornwall and 
the Hartz Mountains; mercury confined to Spain—most im- 
portant mines—Austria, and Germany. Most extensive salt 
deposits found in Austria-Hungary; large quantities obtained 
by evaporation from salt springs and lakes in England and 
Russia. Gold found in paying quantities inthe Ural and Hartz 
mountains; silyerin Germany, Russia, Austria, and Sardinia. 


Population, 1895, 373,949,000. Modified by wastes of Russia 
and Scandinavia, average for Continent about 57 inhabitants to 
square mile. Belgium, with 579 inhabitants per square mile, 
most densely populated country; Norway, most thinly peopled, 
density but 16 per square mile. According to Levasseur’s esti- 
mates, increase of population 1800-60 was 115,600,000; from 
1860-90, 59,600,000. Total emigrants from European countries 
1816-88, 27,205,000; emigrants to United States 14,963,000; to 
Australia, Canada, and Argentina, between one and two millions 
respectively. 

Religion —More than 9 per cent of inhabitants of Europe 
Christian. In the south one-half the Christians Roman Catho- 
lics; remainder about equally divided between Protestants and 
adherents of Greek Church. Mohammedanism religion of 
Turks and some other inhabitants of the east. Jews scattered 
over entire Continent. Roman Catholics number about 148,- 
900,000; Protestants, 78,700,000; adherents of Greek Church, 
80,000,000; Jews, 6,000,000; Mohammedans, 6,900,000. 

Race.—Majority of inhabitants belong to Indo-European, 
or Aryan stock. Principal branches: Germans, or Teutons, 
are inhabitants of Germany, Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Holland, and parts of Belgium; Italic, or Romanic races occupy 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Roumania, parts of Belgium 
and Switzerland; Slavonic races predominate in Russia, Bo- 
hemia, Servia, Bulgaria; Thraco-Hellenic, including Greeks 
and Albanians, in south of Balkan Peninsula; Celts—now con- 
fined to isolated districts of British Isles and Brittany—for- 
merly occupied France, Spain, British Isles, parts of Italy and 
Germany. Of non-Aryan races the Finns and Lapps of the 
north, Magyars of Hungary, and Turks belong to minor 
branches of Mongolian stock. Jews are of Semitic race. 
Basques in western Pyrenees a distinct people. 

Governments,.—Political divisions of Europe comprise: 
Four em pires—Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey; 
eleven kingdoms—Great Britain and Ireland, Norway and 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, Italy, 


Greece, Roumania, and Servia, three republics—France. 
Switzerland, San Marino; three principalities — Bulgaria, 


Monaco, Montenegro; the protected republic of Andorra, and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Historical.—The United Kingdom comprises England, 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and adjacent islands, and the de- 
pendencies of Isle of Man, and Channel Islands. Wales, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland formerly distinct countries from England. 
Conquest of Ireland commenced 1170, ended 1691; Wales con- 
quered 1282, formally annexed 1536; Crowns of England and 
Scotland united 1603, Parliaments united 1707; Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland united 1801; Isle of Man, alternately 
held by Scotland and England, purchased for British Crown 
1765, all privileges ceded 1829; Channel Islands, geographically 
a part of France, dependencies of British Crown since Norman 
Conquest. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
colonies, and foreign possessions, together form the British 
Empire, Total area of the Empire, 11,371,391 square miles, or 
about one-fifth of all the land on the globe; population, 383,883,- 
685, or nearly one-fourth the total inhabitants of the world. 
Extension and consolidation of British Empire without a 
parallel in history. 

Area,.—Total area, 120,979 square miles; Great Britain and 
Treland, 120,677; Isle of Man, 227; Channel Islands, 75. 

Physical Features.—The British Isles lie nearly in the 
center of the Land Hemisphere; have free access by water to 
the most remote countries. Coast line contains many indenta- 
tions, which afford excellent harbors for the largest vessels. 
Numerous rivers furnish facilities for internal communication. 
Surface diversified; presents varied scenery of much grandeur 
and beauty. Culminating point, Ben Nevis, 4,406 feet. 

Climate remarkably mild and equable as compared with 
continental countries in same latitude. Mean temperature of 
central portion, 49 deg.; of Unst, Shetland, 44.5 deg.; of Corn- 
wall, extreme south, 51.5 deg. Rainfall abundant; average 
about 34 inches, with great diversity at different stations. 

Agriculture.—Ofi total area, 58.5 per cent is cultivable 
and pasture land. Area and yield of principal crops, 1897: 
Wheat, 1,936,041 acres, 56,295,000 bushels; barley, 2,206,424 acres, 
72,613,000 bushels; oats, 4,211,523 acres, 163,555,000 bushels; beans 
and peas, 421,385 acres, 11,899,000 bushels; potatoes, 1,182,679 
acres, 4,106,000 tons; turnips, 2,142,087 acres, 29,786,000 tons. 
Area under flax, 1898, 35,391 acres; hops, 49,735; small fruits, 69,- 
753; clover and mature grasses, 6,164,078; permanent pasture, 
27,950,452. 

Live Stock.—Reports of 1858 give total number of horses 
as 2,030,948; cattle, 11,108,606; sheep, 31,030,468; hogs, 3,705,277. 

Fisheries,.—In 189i, 777,916 tons of fish, exclusive of shell- 
fish and salmon, were taken; value of catch, $39,680,085; value 
of shellfish, $2,287,405. In 1895, 26,923 registered ‘boats, with 
114,320 men, were engaged in fishing industry. 

Manufactures.—Textile, metal, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries of United Kingdom most extensive inthe world. Approx: 
imate value of textiles produced annually in Great Britain and 
Treland, $850,000,000; cotton, $500,000,000; woolen, $250,000,000; 
linen, 100,000,000. verage consumption of raw materials for 
textiles,1896-8: Cotton, 1,668,000,000 pounds; wool, 624,000,000 
pounds; flax, 236,000,000 pounds. Number of textile factories, 
1890, 7,109, which included 2,588 cotton, 1,793 wool, 375 flax, 625 
silk, 403 lace, and 257 hosiery. Total number of spindles, 53,- 
641,062; power looms, 822,489; persons employed, 1,084,631; mates, 
428,082; females, 656,549. Value of exports of metals and arvi- 
cles manufactured therefrom, 1898, $255,855,600. In 1897 the 
shipyards launched for United Kingdom 1,054 vessels of 482,267 
tons; sailing vessels, 518, tonnage, 66,729; steam vessels, 536, 
tonnage, 415,538; for foreigners, 142 steam vessels of 130,027 
tons, and 72 sailing vessels of 22,916 tons. Total number of war 
ships launched, 48; for United Kingdom, 33. Other important 
industries are manufacture of earthenware, porcelain, glass, 
chemicals, leather, clocks, and watches, Manufacture of beer, 
ale, and whisky very extensive; capital invested equals entire 
capital employed in textile industries. Annual production of 
27,000 English breweries, 1,100,000,000 gallons of malt liquor. 

Minerals,—Total value of chief metallic minerals, 1897, 
$19,266,945; of metals from British ores, $61,340,455. Iron ore 
mined in 1897, 13,787,878 tons; value $16,088,975; lead, 35,338 
tons, $1,377,045; tin, 7,120 tons, $1,271,090. Value of other chief 
metallic minerals: Copper, $93,530; zinc, $345,770; bog iron, 
$8,905; copper precipitate, $11,600; gold, $35,925; silver, $143,070. 
Non-metallic minerals: Coal, 202,129,931 tons, $298,700,045; clays, 
12,705,106 tons, $7,265,640: sandstone, 4,964,109 tons, $7,623,000; 
slate, 609,194 tons, $8,247,880; limestone, 11,003,524 tons, $5,779,965; 
salt, 1,903,493 tons, $3,104,490; oi] shale, 2,223,745 tons, $2,779,680; 


granite, 1,847,323 tons, $2,768,020; basalt, 2,355,554 tons, $2,206,- 
955. Value of chalk, $817,975; gravel and sand, $556,660; gypsum, 
$344,890; arsenic, $427,645; barytes, $120,585; ochre, $64,985; vari- 
ous others, $168,145. Number of persons employed in mining 
industry, 1897, 728,713; number working underground, 558,305. 
Commerce.—Value of imports, 1898, $2,353,020,990; exports, 


$1,166,953,960. Leading food imports: Cereals and flour (cwts.), 
190,365,323; potatoes, 6,752,728; rice, 4,546,423; sugar, refined, 16,- 
419,397; raw, 14,692,906; cheese, 2,339,452; beef, 3,309,166; mutton, 


3,314,003; preserved meats, 573,947; cattle (head), 569,066; sheep, 
lambs, 663,749; eggs (gt. hundreds), 14,421,582; tea (1bs.), 235,414,- 
105; wine, spirits (gals.), 24,581,597. Chief sources and amounts 
in cwts. of wheat imports: United States, 37,804,300; India, 
9,537,960; Russia, 6,232,500; Canada, 5,012,030; Argentina, 4,034,- 
700. Other imports: Tobacco, metals, chemicals, dye-stuffs, 
tanning substances, oils, raw materials for textile imanu- 
factures, and manufactured articles. Bullion and specie: 
Gold, $218,609,300; silver, $73,388,995. Principal exports and 
yalues: Manufactures and yarns, including cotton, $324,540,125, 
woolen and worsted, $91,641,025, linen, $26,370,715, and jute, 
$11,610,580; iron, steel, $113,200,460; machinery, $91,900,380; coal, 
etc., $90,673,450; chemicals, $41,865,495; apparel, etc., $30,989,730; 
copper, $13,993,730; tin plate, $13,768,540; hardware, cutlery, 
$9,945,005. Bullion and specie: Gold, $182,950,250; silver, $78,118,- 
255. In 1897 15,423 vessels of 8,925,813 tons and 240,931 persons 
engaged in shipping trade. Vessels entered at British ports, 
394,464, aggregate tonnage, 101,442,082; cleared, 359,410 vessels, 
tonnage, 94,692,756. 

Population.—In 1891, males, 18,608,337, females, 19,496,638, 
total, 38,104,975; Great Britain and Ireland, 37,732,922; Isle of 
Man, 55,608; Channel Islands, 92,234; army, navy, and merchant 
seamen abroad, 224,211. Rate of increase or decrease per cent, 
1881-91: England and Wales, 11.65; Scotland, 7.76; Ireland, ~9.1; 
the Islands, 4.7. Estimated population, 1898, 40,188,927. 

Railways, Etc.—In 1897 there were 21,433 miles of rail- 
way in operation; capital invested, $5,448,825,475; total rey- 
enue, $468,685,270; expenditure, $265,419,020. Miles of street and 
road tramways open, 1,031. Miles of canal (from latest re- 
ports) 3,813, of which 1,204 miles belong to railways. Tele- 
graph system controlled by State since 1870; British Postal 
Telegraph, 1898, had 41,516 miles of line, 280,578 miles of wire, 
10,483 telegraph offices, 44 telephone exchanges. 

Education—Religion.—Elementary education compul- 
sory in Great Britain_and Ireland; was made free in Scotland, 
1889; in England and Wales, 1891. Higher education provided 
for by public and private schools, colleges, and universities. 
Entire freedom exists for all forms of worship. Established 
religion of England, Protestant Episcopal; of Scotland, Pres- 
byterian. Ireland has no established church. 

Government, Ete.—A constitutional monarchy. Execu- 
tive power vested nominally in the Crown, practically in a 
committee of ministers, called the Cabinet—Premier usually 
the first Lord of the Treasury—dependent on the support of a 
majority in the House of Commons. Supreme legislative 
power vested in Parliament, which consists of two houses, 

ords and Commons; the former, numbering 580, comprises 
Peers sitting by hereditary right, other Peers created by the 
Sovereign, 16 representative Peers for Scotland, 28 elective 
Peers for Ireland, 2 archbishops, and certain bishops. House 
of Commons comprises representatives from the counties, 
cities, and burghs, chosen by registered electors: number of 
members 670, of whom 495 represent English, 72 Scotch, and 
103 Irish constituencies. Duration of Parliament, unless pre- 
viously dissolved, 7 years; limit of session, 6 months. Revenue, 
1898, 533,070,020; expenditure, $514,679,970. National debt: 
Principal, $3,172,178,520; annual charge, $125,000,000. 

Defense. — Military service not compulsory, army re- 
cruited by enlistment; strength of force and cost of service 
must be sanctioned by annual vote of Parliament. Navy a 
perpetual establishment under control of Admiralty Board, 
Strength of army, exclusive of India, 1898-99, 180,573 men of all 
ranks, including 8,109 commissioned officers. Total of all 
ranks in navy, 106,390. Effective fighting strength: 60 battle- 
ships, 14 coast defense, 134 armored cruisers, 34 torpedo gun- 
boats, 177 torpedo craft, including 108 destroyers; under con- 
struction or contemplated: 12 battleships, 32 cruisers, 6 sloops, 
4 twin screw gunboats, 41 torpedo-boat destroyers, 1 royal 
yacht; subsidized by Admiralty as ‘Reserved Merchant 
Cruisers:” canons Lucania (Cunard); Himalaya, Australia, 
Victoria, Arcadia (P. & O.); Majestic, Teutonic (White Star); 
Empress of India, of China, of Japan (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way). Cost of army 1897, $96,645,000; of navy, $104,450,000. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Historical,—Earliest known race, Celts; monuments of 
primeval inhabitants are found, notably at Stonehenge and 
Avebury. Leading events in history include: Inyasions of 
Julius Caesar, 54 and 55 B.C.; subjugation of the Celtic Britons 
by the Romans, 43 A. D. and succeeding years; abandonment 
by Romans, 410; invasions by the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, be- 
ginning 449 (2); Christianity introduced, 597; rule of Canute the 
Dane, 1016-42; Norman conquest under William I, 1066; com- 
mencement of Plantagenet line under Henry II, 1154; Wales 
subdued by Edward I, 1276-84; united to England, 1536; granting 
of Magna Charta, 1215; first Parliament assembled, 1265. Ref- 
ormation under Henry VIII, 1534; succession of Stuart line, and 
union of the two crowns under James I of Scotland, 1603; acces- 
sion of William and Mary, 1689; union of England and Scotland, 
1707; accession of Hanoverian dynasty, George I, 1714; loss of 
United States, 1783; union with Ireland, 1801; accession of Vic- 
toria, and separation of Hanover, 1837; war with Russia, 1853-56; 
assumed control of Indian possessions, 1858. 

Avea of England, 50,867 square miles; greatest length, 363 
miles; greatest breadth, 320 miles; Wales, 7,442 square miles. 

Physical Features.—Surface of England diversified by 
mountains, hills, and valleys, and watered by numerous rivers 
and streams; generally level or undulating in the east, south, 
and center; mountainous in the southwest. Highest point 
Sea Fell Pike, 3,210 feet. Principai rivers, Thames, Humber, 
and Severn. Surface of Wales generally mountainous; Vale of 
Glamorgan only considerable level tract of land; Snowdon, 
3,590 feet, highest point. Rivers short. Dee, Severn, and 
Wye rise in Wales. * 

limate temperate and healthful; general moisture and fre- 
quent rain due to insular position. Mean average temperature 
London, 50.55 deg.; summer, 63.8 deg.; winter, 37.3 deg.; mean, 
Penzance, 52 deg.; summer, 62 deg.; winter, 43 deg.; Carlisle, 48 
deg.; summer, 59 deg.; winter, 38 deg. Average rainfall, 34 
inches; on east coast 24 inches, on west 144 inches. 

Agriculture.—Area of cultivable and pasture land in Eng- 
Jand, 32,527,000 acres, or 77 per cent of area. Number of agri- 
cultural holdings or farms over lacre in size in England, 1895, 
380,179; total area, 24,814,688 acres; number in Wales, 60,288, area, 
2,838,359 acres. Estimated gross rental of agricultural land Eng- 
land and Wales, $134,408,915; ratable value, $122,825,375. Principal 
grains cultivated, wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Wheat grown 
chiefly in eastern counties; product less than one-third the 
quantity required for home consumption. Hemp and flax im- 
portant products. Hops grown extensively, especially in Sur- 
rey and Kent; area of hop gardens, 50,000 to 65,000 acres. Fruit 
largely cultivated. 

Live Stock.—Domestic animals among the finest in the 
world. Great attention given to breeding tine horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Latest reports give number of horses, 1,242,000; 
cattle, 5,322,000; sheep, 29,910,000; pigs, 2,613,000. 

Fisheries important. Catch, 1898, exclusive of salmon, 
404,002 tons, value $28,781,025; over two-thirds taken on east 
coast of England. Men engaged in industry 1895, 41,022. 

Manufactures of cotton and woolen yarns and textiles 
rank first among important industries. In 1890 there were 
6,180 textile factories; total number of spindles, 50,221,216; 
power looms, 722,406; persons employed, 858,252. Metal indus- 
tries the most extensive in the world. Manufactures of 
chemicals and leather next in importance; manufacture of 
earthenware, glass, paper, watches and clocks, etc., important. 

Commerce,.—Foreign commerce extends to all parts of 
the globe; distinguishing features, imports of raw materials 
and exports of manufactured goods. Value of imports, 1897, 
$2,050,785,000; exports, $1,3851,095,000. Trade of England and 
Wales 90.8 per cent of entire trade of United Kingdom. 

Minerals.—Country contains yast stores of mineral 
wealth. Mining one of chief industries. Coal and iron lead; 
tin, copper, lead, and zine also worked. Slate quarried ex- 
tensivelygin Wales. Valuable clays, building stones, granites, 
and marbles produced in various localities. Value of mineral 
products, England, 1897, $251,428,000; Wales, $58,893,070. Coal 
output, England, 143,487,862 tons; Wales, 29,424,048 tons. 

Population.—Total population, 1891, 29,002,525; average 
per square mile, 498. Increase 1881-91, 16 per cent; in towns of 
over 50,000, 51 per cent. Population of England, 27,483,490; 
males, 13,291,402; females, 14,192,088; Wales 1,519,035; males, 
761,499; females, 757,536. Estimated population, 1898, 31,397,078. 
In 1891, in Wales and Monmouthshire, 910,289 persons, or 51.2 


per cent, spoke Welsh and English and 28.6 per cent Welsh 
only; in 1881, 70 per cent spoke English and Welsh. 

Cities.—London, capital of England and seat of govern- 
ment of the British Empire; largest and most important city 
of the world, and leading business and financial center. Among 
objects of interest are: Houses of Parliament, British Museum, 
Westminster Abbey, Tower of London, National Gallery, 
South Kensington Museum, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc. Popula- 
tion, cemsus 1891, 4,211,056. Estimated population, Greater 
London, 1898, 6,408,321; total area, 690 square miles; London 
proper, “‘The City,” day population, 301,386; night, 37,694; area 
little over one square mile. Liverpool, second commercial 
port of England; terminus of numerous steamship lines; has 
large trade with America, Australia, India, Africa, etc.; docks 
extend for seven miles along Mersey River; leading industries, 
shipbuilding and manufactures of rope, sugar, iron, chemicals, 
etc. Population, 1891, 517,980; 1898) 633,645. Manchester, chief 
manufacturing center of England and one of the principal 
centers of cotton manufacture in the world. Other industries, 
mauufacture of silk and woolen textiles, machinery, and chem- 
icals. Population, 1891, 529,560; 1898, 539,079. Birmingham, 
fourth in size and second in manufactures; one of chief centers 
in world for hardware manufactures. Population, 1891, 478,113; 
1898, 510,343. Leeds, chief center of woolen and cloth manufac- 
tures; linen manufactures and iron industry also important. 
Population, 1891, 367,505; 1898, 416,618. Shefield, seat of cutlery 
trade, celebrated from early times; knives famous in 14th cen- 
tury. Population, 1891, 324,243; 1898, 356,478. 

Railways, Etc.—Length of lines open in England and 
Wales, 1898, 14,518 miles; capital invested, 1897, $4,482,055,215; 
receipts, 1898, $398,798,880. Canals, 3,050 miles, 1,024 miles be- 
longing to railways; total traffic, 34,325,179 tons; reyenue, 
$9,482,115; expenditures, 35,982,855. 

Education.—In 1898 there were 2,502 school boards, em- 
bracing a population of 19,918,110, and 785 school attendance 
committees, population, 9,084,415, Elementary education com- 
pulsory; school age, 5-14. Number of board schools, 1897, 5,539; 
average attendance, 2,023,850. Parliamentary grant, 1898, for 
primary schools, $37,826,795; additional income derived from 
endowments, fees, local rates, ete. Receipts of school boards 
in England and Wales, 1897, $50,362,590. For higher education 
England has three universities, comprising 43 colleges, and 
15 detached colleges. Teachers, 1898, 1,104; students, 16,734; 
five colleges for women, with 79 teachers and 629 students. 

Religion.—Established Church of England, Protestant 
Episcopal; all other forms tolerated. Church governed by 2 
archbishops, 33 bishops, 29 deans, and 90 archdeacons; clergy- 
men on active list, 1897, 28,117; a majority of the people its ad- 
herents. Estimated annual income, about $36,250,000, $27,345,- 
855 from ancient endowments. Other prominent religious 
bodies are: Roman Catholic, 1,500,000 adherents; Methodists, 
801,000 members; Baptists, 365,000; Congregationalists, 360,000; 
Presbyterians, 71,441, and Salvation Army. 

Goverument, Ete.—Geographically divided into 52 coun- 
ties or shires; government represented in each by Lord Lieu- 
tenant and High Sheriff, appointed by the Crown; for purposes 
of local government, 62 administrative counties, each governed 
by a County Council. Local revenue, 1898, $470,955,000; ex- 
penditure, $159,607,500. Postal Savings-Banks in 1897 received 
$173,860,350; paid out $140,239,475; capital, $526,276,265. 

ISLE OF MAN. ~— Originally peopled by the Manx, a 
Celtic race; alternately possessed by Scotch and English; 
purchased for British Crown 1806. Area, 227 square miles. 
Climate, mild. Herring, cod, and mackerel fisheries ex- 
tensive. Mineral products, lead, zinc, copper; lead mines 
richest in Kingdom. Population, 55,608. Native Manx and 
English both taught in schools. Dowglas, capital and largest 
town. Religion, Established Church of England. Island 
governed by Lieut.-Governor appointed by Crown; has its own 
laws; two supreme judges, deemsters. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, dependencies of British Crown 
since Norman Conquest. Avea, 75 square miles. Climate, 
mildandequable. Agricultural and Pastoral.—Oranges, 
melons, figs flourish: apple orchards extensive; famous for 
cattle, especially Alderney and Guernsey breeds. Popula- 
tion, 92,234; Native language old Norman patois; official lan- 
guage still French; English generally spoken.. St. Helier, 
capital of Jersey—largest island—busy seaport and well-known 
watering place. Guernsey, second island in size. Islands goy- 
erned under ancient charters; Jersey separately under Lieut.- 
Governor; Guernsey and its dependencies, Alderney, Sark, 
etc., a Lieut.-Goyernor in common, 
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SCOTLAND. 


SCOTLAND. Skot/-land. 


Historical,—The name Scotland, “Land of the Scots,” 
became general about 950; Albyn, the name given by native 
Picts and Scots; Roman name, Caledonia. At the time of the 
Roman inyasion the country was divided among Celtic tribes. 
Invasions of Roman Britain by Picts and Scots, fourth and fifth 
centuries. Kingdom founded by Dalriad Scots and a settle- 
ment of Angles in the southeast in sixth century. Conversion 
of Piets begun by Columba, who founded monastery of Iona 
about 565. Kingdom of Albania, or Scotia, founded in ninth 
century by union of Picts and Scots. Raids and settlements 
in Orkneys and Shetlands by Norsemen, eighth to eleventh 
centuries. Country invaded by Edward I of England, 1296. 
Independence of Scotland secured under Ropdert Bruce by 
victory of Bannockburn, 1314; reign of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
1542-67; reformation, 1560. Accession of James VI of Scotland to 
throne of England as James I, 1603. Legislative union of two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, 1707; Jacobite insurrec- 
tions, 1715 and 1745-46. 

Area.—Area, 29,785 square miles, including 186 islands—area, 
3,700 square miles. Extreme length, 288 miles; extreme 
breadth, 175 miles; least breadth, 32 miles. Country divided 
into 33 civil counties, 

Physical Features.—Surface extremely mountainous. 
Country naturally divided into Highlands, embracing northern 
and western sections, and Lowlands, comprising southern and 
eastern districts. Mountains divided into three groups: 
Grampians, or Central Highlands, chief range, include Ben 
Nevis, 4,406 feet, highest elevation in British Isles; Northern 
Highlands, Ben Attow, 4,000 feet, highest point; Southern 
Highlands, greatest elevation Broadlaw, 2,700 feet. Chief 
rivers are Tweed, Forth, Tay, Dee, and Spey, flowing into 
North Sea, and Clyde, entering Atlantic Ocean. The Highlands 
abound in lakes celebrated for their beauty; Loch Lomond, 
the most famous, is the largest and finest in Great Britain; 
others noteworthy are Lochs Katrine, Awe, Leven, Ness, 
Shin, and Maree. Coast line remarkably broken by far-reach- 
ing estuaries and lochs; total length, 2,500 miles. Coasts 
fringed with numerous islands; principal groups, Orkneys, 
Shetlands, Hebrides—including Staffa, with its famous cavern, 
Fingal’s Cave—and islands of the Firth of Clyde. 

Climate slightly colder than that of England, especially 
in Highlands, where winter is more severe and rain most 
abundant. Mean annual temperature: Edinburgh, 47.1 deg.; 
Aberdeen, 49.1 deg.; Wick, 46.9 deg. Rainfall, 28 inches. Av- 
erage rainfall on east const, 22 to 23 inches; on west coast, 30 
to 44 inches; at Greenock, 61.8 inches; Ben Nevis, 128 inches. 

Agriculture.—Productive area limited; agricultural dis- 
tricts in flourishing condition. Of total area, 25 per cent, 
4,771,250 acres, cultivable and pasture land; 4.5 per cent 
woods, coppice, ete.; ‘70.5 per cent mountain, heath, water, etc. 
In 1891 249,124 persons were engaged in agriculture. Number 
of agricultural holdings or farms over one acre in size, 1895, 
79,639; aggregate area, 4,894,466 acres. Principal grain crops 
are oats, barley, and wheat; staple crop oats; excellent crops 
of wheat grown in southern district. Potatoes and turnips 
are cultivated largely. 

Live Stock, Etc.—Chief industry of Highlands rearing 
of cattle; large numbers also reared in Southern Lowlands; in- 
dustry shows an important increase; Clydesdale famous for its 
cart horses; Shetland Islands for the hardy Shetland ponies; 
Ayrshire for its fine cattle. Sheep industry extensive; Scotland 
famous for two breeds: Cheviot, grown for wool; black-faced, 
for mutton, Latest reports give 189,000 horses, 1,185,000 cattle, 
7,361,000 sheep, and 159,000 pigs. Deer more abundant than in 
England; deer forests cover 4,020 square miles, 7 

Fisheries form one of the chief industries. Surrounding 
seas swarm with fish; herring, cod, and haddock taken in 
enormous quantities, chiefly on east coast. Rivers and lakes 
supply large numbers of salmon and trout. Number engaged 
in industry, 1896, 40.793; amount of catch—exclusiye of shell- 
fish—1898, 327,261 tons; value, $9,382,475. 

Manutactures.—Scotland chiefly a manufacturing and 
commercial country. Industrial population, 1891, 1,032,404. 
Manufacture of cotton, woolen, and linen textiles important 
and long-established industries. In 1890 there were 742 facto- 
ries, with 2,413,735 spindles and 71,471 power looms; 46,386 male 
and 108,205 female operatives. Shipbuilding, and manufacture 
of heayy iron goods, machinery, and locomotives, leading 


industries; more iron and steel ships built at Glasgow, on the 
Clyde, than at any other port in the Kingdom. Other manu- 
factures are paper, glass, pottery, and chemicals : 

Commerce similar to that of England. Imports, chiefly 
raw inaterials and colonial produce, Exports, manufactured 
goods, agricultural products, coal, iron, and fish. Value of 
imports, 1897, $172,100,000; exports, $116,955,000. . 

Minerals.— Mineral resources extensive; coal_and iron 
lead in importance; extensive deposits exist in Lowlands. 
Lead and copper also mined; good building stone and granite 
quarried. Coal output of Scotland, 1897, 29,082,996 tons. Value 
of all mineral products, 348,637,010. 

Population.—Scotland much less populous than England; 
Lowlands far more densely peopled than Highlands. Total 
population, 1891, 4,025,647; males, 1,942,717, females, 2,082,930; 
number per square mile, 134. One-third of the inhabitants living 
in towns. Increase, 1881-91, was 7.8 per cent; in towns of over. 
50,000 inhabitants, 34 per cent” Estimated population, 1898, 
4,249,946. People of Highlands and Lowlands two distinct 
races. Language of Lowlands resembles English; that of 
Highlands, called Geelic, a distinct dialect, gradually becoming 
less prevalent. In 1891, 5.23 per cent of population could speak 
Geelic; in 1881, 6.20 per cent. 

Cities.—Zdinburgh, capital, on the Firth of Forth; an im- 

portant literary and publishing center. Contains universit 
founded by James VI, 1582; Holyrood Palace, former resi- 
dence of Scottish kings; Edinburgh Castle—ancient citadel 
and palace—occupying a commanding situation in center of 
city; Parliament House, now seat of Supreme Law Courts; 
Advocates Library; National Gallery; St. wary s Cathedral; 
Scott Monument, ete, Population, 1891, 264,796; estimated, 
1898, 295,628. Glasgow, largest city and seaport, and first in 
wealth and commercial importance. Terminus of several 
transatlantic lines of steamers; Clyde here made navigable for 
largest vessels. Has extensive shipbuilding interests, manu- 
factures machinery, textiles, and chemicals. Cathedral of 
St. Mungo, built in 13th century; Glasgow University, founded 
1450, has library of over 175,000 volumes. Population, 1891, 
618,052; estimated, 1898, 724,349. Dwndee, third city in size; an 
important seaport, with extensive coasting and foreign trade; 
the principal center of jute manufactures in Great Britain. 
Population, 1891, 155,675; estimated, 1898, 164,575. Aberdeen, 
principal city of Northern Scotland, and a leading commercial 
center; varied manufactures; shipbuilding yards; large fish 
market, Population, 1891, 123,327; estimated, 1898, 143,381. 
_ Railways, Etc.—Miles of raiiway 1898, 3,447: capital 
invested 1897, $769,437,975; receipts, $52,194,785. Canal—latest 
available reports—153 miles, 84 miles belonging to railways; 
traflic, 1,456,361 tons; revenue, $345,945; expenditure, $213,425. 

Education.— Elementary education made free for com- 
pulsory standard, 1889; compulsory age, 5-14. Number of 
public schools 1897, 2,705; average attendance, 523,744. Parlia- 
mentary grant for primary schools 1898, $5,360,975; receipts of 
school boards 1897—including higher class schools—from 
grants, endowments, local rates, etc., $12,066,895. Higher edu- 
cation provided for by 4 universities, comprising 5 colleges, 
and 2 detached colleges. Number of students 1898, 6,094; 
teachers, 343; number of training colleges 1898, 8; students, 984. 

Religion.—Established Church of Scotland, Presbyterian 
in form; under control of General Assembly, which’ meets 
annually at Edinburgh. Number of churches, chapels, etc., 
1898, 1,767; communicants, 641,803. Annual endowment of 
church equals $1,750,000, Free Church, formed from disrup- 
tion 1843, largest body of dissenting Presbyterians. Churches 
1898, 1,060; ministers, 1,28); members, 290,789; income, $3,332,000, 
United Presbyterian churches, 383; ministers, 620; members, 
195,631; income 1897, $1,991,570. Episcopal Church has 7 bishops, 
337 clergy, 331 churches and missions, and 111,958 adherents. 
Roman Catholic, 2 archbishops, 4 bishops, a bishop-auxiliary, 
443 priests, 345 churches, and 365,000 communicants. 

Government, Ete.—Scotland forms one kingdom with 
England, but has a distinct code of law, and a Presbyterian 
Established Church. Largest administrative division ‘civil 
county or shire; chief officials of each county, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant —who is also High Sheriff—and the Sheriff-Principal, 
both appointed by the Crown. The Lord-Lieutenant repre- 
sents the Crown for military purposes; important judicial and 
administrative authority rests with the Sheriff-Prinei pal. Local 
revenue 1897-8, $56,447,735; expenditure, $57,580,580. In 1897 
postal savings banks had a capital of $19,679,630; amount 
received, $7,385,615; paid out, $4,774,910. Number of soldiers 
distributed throughout Scotland, 3,947, 
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IRELAND. 


Historical.—Leading eyents of Irish history include; 

Introduction of Christianity by St. Patrick, 432; settlements on 
the eastern coast by Northmen, 9th and 10th centuries; Danish 
inyasion, 1014, ended by victory, at Clontarf, of the Irish chief- 
tain Brian Boru; conquests of country by Henry II 1174; by 
Henry VII 1494; Poyning’s Act 1494, repealed 1782; revolt of the 
Irish under the Geraldines suppressed by Henry VIII, who 
took the title of King of Ireland 1542; English and Scottish 
settlements made in Ulster by James I 1609-12; adherence of 
Ireland to James II 1689; Battle of the Boyne 1690; Irish Par- 
liament declared independent 1782; unsuccessful rebellion 1798; 
Act consummating union of Ireland and Great Britain becaine 
effective 1801; unsuccessful rebellion under Emimet_ 1303; 
Catholic Emancipation Act passed 1829; potato famine 1846-7, 
followed by great emigration to America; “ Young Ireland” 
rebellion 1848; Fenian outbreaks 1865-7; disestablishment of 
Trish Church 1871; Land League suppressed 188L; Home Rule 
Bill passed by House of Commons, but rejected by House of 
Lords, 1893. 
* Avea, 32,53 square miles; mainland, 32,365 square miles. 
Greatest length, 290 niles; greatest breadth, 175 miles; least, 
90 miles. Country divided into 4 provinces, subdivided into 32 
counties. 

Physical Features.—Surface generally level in the in- 
terior, rising toward the coast in isolated groups of hills or 
mountains; highest summit, Carrantuohill, in Magillicuddy 
Reeks, 3,414 feet. Central portion of Ireland crossed by a 
great limestone plain; large areas of plain are marsh and bogs, 
furnishing abundance of peat, the domestic fuel. Country well 
watered. Principal rivers: Shannon—longest in British Isles, 
Jength, 224 miles, navigable 213 miles—Blackwater, Bann, and 
Barrow. Lakes abound: Lough Neagh, 150 square miles in 
extent, largest in British Isles; Lakes of Killarney, celebrated 
for picturesque beauty. Coast on north and west bold and 
rocky, broken. by deep inlets; on east flat and regular; south 
coast affords excellent harbors. Coastline, 2,200 miles. 


Climate milder than that of England and characterized 
by excessive moisture. Rainfall most abundant on western 
and southern coasts. Mean temperature of Dublin, January, 
40.4 deg.; July, 599 deg.; year, 49.2 deg.; rainfall, 31 inches. 
Valencia, January, 45.3 deg.; July, 59.4 deg.; year, 51 deg.; 
rainfall, 56.6 inches. Mean annual rainfall, 33.99 inches. 

Agriculture, the leading industry, engages 44 per cent of 
working population. Of total area, 72 per cent is cultivable 
and pasture land, etc. Number of agricultural holdings or 
farms over 1 acre in extent 1897, 584,796; total number of occu- 
piers, 533,514; agricultural population, 1891, 936,759. Potatoes 
raised in greater quantities, relatively, than in any other 
country in the world; prosperity of Ireland depends largely 
uponthiscrop. Areaand yield of principal crops, 1897: Potatoes, 
77,765 acres, 1,498,000 tons; barley, 170,634 acres, 5,799,000 bushels; 
wheat, 46,880 acres, 1,355,000 bushels; beans and peas, 1,817 acres, 
57,000 bushels; oats, 1,175,467 acres, 46,709,000 bushels; turnips, 
808,942 acres, 4,134,000 tons. Area under flax in 1898, 34,489 acres. 
Clover, grass, and pasture land, 1898, 12,634,839 acres. 

Live Stock.—Most flourishing department of Irish agri- 
culture, rearing of live stock; large numbers of fatted cattle 
shipped to English market. Cattle, sheep, and pigs constitute 
chief industrial wealth. In 1898 horses in the island numbered 
513,788; cattle, 4,486,242; sheep, 4,287,274; hogs, 1,253,682; goats, 
1894, 319,000; poultry, 16,180,000. 

Fisheries.—Coasts of Ireland swarm with all kinds of fish; 
catch, however, equals only about one-seventh of that of Scot- 
land. Large numbers of salmon are taken annually. Number 
of persons engaged in fishing industry 1896, 26,407; amount of 
catch, exclusive of shellfish and salmon, 1897, 46,652 tons; 
value, $1,516,585. > 

Manufactures.—Leading manufacturing industries, linen 
textiles, poplins, and lace; woolen and cotton goods also pro- 
duced, but in smaller quantities; other manufactures are glass 
and pottery. In 1890 there were 263 textile factories, with 
1,016,111 spindles and 28,612 power looms, employing 23.848 
male and 47,940 female operatives. The linen industry employs 
about 60,000 people, is practically confined to Ulster. Second 
inimportance to textile industries is the production of whisky, 
beer, and porter. Largest whisky distilleries in the Kingdom 
are at Dublin. Average annual production of whisky, 10,644,000 
gallons; beer and, porter, 2,216,000 barrels. 


Commerce consists largely of export of agricultural 

produce and import of coal. Of total trade of United King- 
dom, 1.4 per cent falls to Ireland. Value of imports, 1897, 
$52,260,000; exports, $2,820,000. 
_ Minerals.—Country rich in iron ore. Coal-fields limited 
in extent, Output small; amount mined, 1897, 135,025 tons; small 
deposits ot copper, lead, and silver exist; greatest aggregate 
value, that of marbles, building stones, clay, and slate; other 
minerals, salt, alum, and barytes. Value of all mineral prod- 
ucts, 1897, $995,340. 

Population, 1891, 4,704,750; males, 2,318,953; females, 2,385,797; 
per square mile, 144; total only little more than one-half of that 
of 1841. Decrease, 1881 to 1891, about 9 per cent; in towns of over 
50,000, about 12 per cent. Estimated population, 1898, 4,541,903. 
In 1891, 14.46 per cent, in 1881, 18.20 per cent of population could 
speak Erse, the Celtic dialect of Ireland. 

Cities.—Dublin, the capital, center of political, educa- 
tional, military, and railway interests of the country. Residence 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and see of Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Archbishop. Contains Dublin Castle, official resi- 
dence of Lord-Lieutenant, commenced 1205; Trinity College, 
founded 1591, and a Roman Catholic Uniyersity; also Custom 
House, Bank of Ireland, Phcenix Park, Four Courts, Arsenal, 
Armory, and numerous charitable institutions. Manufactures 
are whisky and porter. Population, census 1891, 245,001; 
within metropolitan police district, 361,891. Belfast, second 
in size and leading commercial and manufacturing city in 
Treland., Has number of colleges and academies, churches, 
hospitals, and charitable institutions. Center of great Irish 
linen industry; has also manufactures of cottons, muslins, 
extensive ship-yards, numerous sawmills, soap, glass, felt, 
chemical, and dye works, and yards for manufacture of rope 
and sail-cloth, Population, 255,950. Cork, third city in point 
of population. Seat of Queens College and of an Anglican and 
a Roman Catholic Bishop. Has manufactures of leather, 
iron, friezes, tweeds, gingham, linen, etc.; exports include 
butter, whisky, and iron. Dairy products of Cork famous. 
Population, 75,345. Other important seaports and commercial 
centers are: Limerick, rich in historical associations; has 
important manufactures of lace and gloyes; large coasting 
trade. Population, 37,155. Zondonderry, an important port 
and manufacturing town Population, 33,200. Waterford, 
with large export of dairy products. Population, 20,852. 
Galway, seaport and railway terminus; has a fine harbor. 
Population, 13,800. 

Railways, Etc.—In 1898 there were 3,168 miles of railway; 
capital invested, 1897, $197,332,285; receipts, $17,691,605. Latest 
reports give 609 miles of canals, of which 96 miles belong to 
railways; total traflic, 519,580 tons; reyenue, $479,320; experdi- 
ture, $379,985. 

Education,.—Elementary education controlled by Com- 
missioners of National Education; compulsory, subject to 
exceptions, since 1892. Schools in operation, 1897, 8,631; en- 
rollment, 816,001; average attendance, 521,141. Amount of 
parliamentary grants and rates for primary schools, 1898, 
$6,558,350; total receipts of School Commissioners, 1897, $6,933,- 
075. In 1897 there were 5 training colleges, with 8,392 teachers, 
3,604 assistants, and 799 students. For higher education, uni- 
verey and 3 colleges; number of teachers, 1898, 149; students, 
5» (0d. 

Religion.—Three-fourths of inhabitants Roman Cath- 
olics. Churchin Ireland under 4 archbishops, 23 bishops, and 
bishop-auxiliary. Roman Catholic population, 1891, 3,547,307, 
Protestant Episcopal Church disestablished by law 1871, has 2 
archbishops, 11 bishops, 1,600 clergy and 1,450 churches; mem- 
bership represents 600,000 population. Chureh governed by 
General Synod. Other denominations: Presbyterians, 444,974; 
Methodists, 55,500; Independents, 17,017; Baptists, 5,111; Quak- 
ers, 3,032; Jews, 1,798. é 

Giovernment, Etc.—Executive Government vested in a 
Lord-Lieutenant, appointed by the Crown, assisted by a Privy 
Council anda Chief Secretary who is a member of House of 
Commons. For purposes of local government the county is 
the most important division. Chief officials of each county, 
the Lord-Lieutenant, commanding the militia, and the High 
Sheriff, both appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Principal governing body, the Grand Surv eontrol of fiscal 
affairs now its most important function. ocal revenue, 1895- 
96, $25,070,430; expenditure, $25,468,290. In 1897 postal savings 
banks had a capital of $33,528,035; amount received, $10,869,735; 
paid out, $8,110,599. Number of soldiers—officers and men— 
distributed throughout Ireland, 22,963, 
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SPAIN — PORTUGAL. 


S PAI N. Spin. 


Historical.—Early inhabitants of peninsula, Celts and 
Iberians. Conquests by Carthaginians 237-219 B. C.; by Ro- 
mans 149-25 B. C. Kingdom of Visigoths founded 414 A. D., 
overthrown 711. Christian kingdoms founded: Asturias, 718; 
Navarre, 878; Castile, 1033; Aragon, 1035. Inquisition estab- 
lished 1480-84; Union of Castile and Aragon 1479; Granada 
taken and power of Moors finally destroyed 1492; Ferdinand 
and Isabella rulers of all Spain 1512; zenith of power attained 
16th century; Peninsular War 1808-14; republic formed 1873, 
overthrown and Bourbons restored 1874. 

Area, 197,670 square miles, divided into 49 provinces; Ca- 
nary Isles—2,808 square miles—and Balearic—1,860—form two. 

Physical Features. — Country, next to Switzerland, 
highest in Europe; largely a central plateau—mean elevation, 
2,200 feet—enclosed by Cantabrian and Pyrenees mountains 

Maladetta, 11,424 feet) on north and Sierra Morena on south. 

lateau traversed east and west by mountain ranges. Sierra 
Nevada, near Mediterranean coast, contain southernmost gla- 
cler of Europe—culminating point, Mulahacen, J1,678 feet. 
Principal rivers: Tagus, Douro, Ebro, Guadiana,Guadalquiyir. 

Climate varied; temperate in north, subject to extremes 
in interior, hot in south and southeast. Rainfall scanty and 
irregular on plateau, more abundant innorth. Mean tempera- 
ture Madrid, 55.7 deg.; maximum, 107 deg.; minimum, 13 deg ; 
rainfall, 15.5inches. Barcelona: January, 47.7 deg.; August, 77 
deg.; year, 61 deg.; rainfall, 22 inches. Seville: January, 52 
deg.; August, 85 deg.; year, 68 deg.; rainfall, 29 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc,.—Soil extremely fertile; great variety 
of natural products. Area under crops and gardens, 33.8 per 
cent of total; principal crops, rye, barley, wheat, Indian corn, 
esparto, flax, and hemp; all cereals, including rice, success- 
fully grown. Culture of vine leading industry; nearly 25 per 
cent of total area under vineyards and fruits; wine, raisins, 
and grapes, with olives and nuts, exported. Sheep husbandry 
a national occupation; extensive pastures of interior support 
large flocks; about 20 per cent of area under grasses. Live 
stock 1895: Horses, 383,113: mules, asses, 1,496,703; cattle, 
2,071,326; sheep, 16,469,303; goats, 2,820,827; swine, 1,910,368. 

Fisheries constitute important industry; boats engaged 
1892, 14,726; men, 67,197. Value of catch: Sardines, tunny, cod, 
$7,380,530. Sardine factories numbered 409, with 16,500 em- 
ployes; value of output, $2,895,000. ; 7. 

Manufactures.—Industries chiefly connected with wine, 
fruits, olives, and metals. Wine product 1891, 532,623,564 gal- 
lons; sugar, 20,000 tons. In 1895 there were 132 smelting works, 
with 16,310 workmen; value metal product, $27,261,762. Cotton 


manufactories employed 68,300 looms, with 2,614,500 spindles. 
Other manufactures are cork, paper, earthenware, cigars. 


Commerce.—Value of imports 1898, $114,968,192; exports, 
$165,8 Leading imports: Raw and inanufactured textiles, 


foodstuffs, machinery, vehicles, etc.; exports. iron, copper, 
lead, etc., wine, fruits, cork, and olive oil. Wine exported 
1897, $22,666,540—sherry, $2,251,488. Merchant marine 1898: 436 
steamers, 341,951 tons; 1,145 sailing vessels, 164,504 tons. There 
were 17,355 vessels of 13,278,151 tons entered and 16,957 vessels 
of 13,995,920 tons cleared the ports. 

Minerals varied and abundant. In 1896, 62,858 persons en- 
gaged in mining; value mineral output, $20,880,450, including 
iron, 6,808,000 tons; copper, 2,825,000; lead, 170,790; zine, 45,000; 
manganese, 100,000; inercury, silver, salt, 350,000. 

Population, 1887, 17,565,632; per square mile, 88. Basques, 
in north, differ in race and language from other inhabitants, 
number 440,000; Morescoes, in south, 60,000; gypsies, 50,000. 
Agricultural population 1889, 4,854,742. 

Cities.— Madrid, capital, population 470,283. Barcelona, 
272,481; chief seaport and commercial city. Valencia, 170,763; 
manufactures silk, velvet, cigars; exports fruit and wine. 
Seville, 143,182; manufactures cigars and pottery. Malaga, 
134,016; second seaport; exports wine, fruit, olive oil, lead. 

Education, Ete.—Compulsory education law not en- 
forced; in 1889, 68.1 per cent of population could not read or 
write, 3.4 per cent could read only. Public schools 1885, 24,529; 
enrollment, 1,843,183; average expenditure, 1895-98, $5,000,000. 
Universities, 10; students, 16,000. State Church Roman Catho- 
lic; restricted liberty of worship allowed Protestants. In 1884 
there were 32,435 priests, 18,564 churches. Protestants 1887 
numbered 6,654; Jews, 402; Rationalists, 9,645. 

Government, Etce.,—Constitutional monarchy. Execu- 
tive rests in the king, acting through council of ministers; 
Legislative in Cortes with king. Cortes composed of a 
Senate and Congress, chambers have equal authority. Peace 
footing of army, 128,559 officers and men. Navy: 103 vessels, 
manned by 1,002 ofticers, 725 mechanics, ete., 14,000 sailors. 
Railways, 1897, 8,020 miles. Telegraph lines, 1895, 23,636. 


ANDORRA.—A republic in the Pyrenees, under suzer- 
ainty of France and the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. Area? 175 
square niles. Population, about 6,000. Inhabitants, princi- 
pally shepherds, speak the Catalanlanguage. Religion Roman 
Catholic. Governed by a council of 24 members, and a syndic. 


GIBRALTAR.—Town and fortified promontory of great 
strategic importance at entrance of Mediterranean; taken by 
English 1704, Area, 1.9 square miles; population 1898, 26,658, 
including garrison of 5,005 men. Civil and military authority 
rests with Governor, who is also Commander-in-Chief. 


PORTUGAL. Por’-ti-gal. 


Historical.—Ancient inhabitants Celts. Country early 
visited by Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and Greeks; made a 
Roman province about 137 B.C. Conquered by Visigoths 5th 
century; by Moors 713. Kingdom established 1148, Became 
great Bae ocae power during 15th and 16th centuries. Con- 
quered by Spain 1580; independence recovered 1640, French 
invasion, Court escaped to Brazil, 1807; Court returned 1821. 
Constitutional charter granted 1826; revised 1852, 1884, 1895. 

Area, Etc.— Area 36,038 square miles, including Azores — 
1,005—and Madeira—505. Mountainous in north, northeast, and 
extreme south; highest range, D’Estrella_ 6,535 feet. Lowlands 
on west coast. Principal rivers, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana. 

Climate warm and equable, snow unknown in south. 
Rainfall excessive on northern coast, scanty south of Tagus. 
Mean temperature Lisbon: January, 50 deg.; August, 71 deg.; 
year, 60 deg.; rainfall, 30 inches. Oporto: January, 49 deg.; 
July, 69 deg.; year, 59 deg.; rainfall, 60 inches. 

Agriculture, Ete.— Over 54 per cent of total area produe- 
tive, but largely uncultivated. Rye and barley grown chiefly 
in north; wheat in south; rice in marshy districts; corn every- 
where. Olives, figs, grapes, oranges, etc., produced. Wheat, 
1896, 5,600,000 bushels. Cattle reared throughout the country, 
sheep and goats largely in central districts, swine in south. 
Wool product, 13,410,000 pounds. Fisheries employ about 4,000 
vessels; catch chiefly salmon, sardines, and tunny. 

Manufactures.— Wine making chief industry. Exported 
1897; Common wine, 10,421,140 gallons; port, 6,181,830; Madeira, 


531,819; liqueur, 470,282 pints. Cork industry second in impor- 
tance. Other industries, textiles, olive oil, earthenware, 
leather, machinery, and some ship-building. 
Commerce.—Value imports 1897, $43,937,744; exports, $31,- 
76,519. Leading imports: Textiles, raw and manufactured, 
$7,510,578, wheat, $5,797,229; coal, $1,952,710; codfish, $2,492,364. 
Exports: Wine, $11,112,370; cork, $3,853,329; sardines, tunny fish, 
$1,745,682; cottons, $1,355,380. Merchant marine comprises 286 
vessels of 77,835 tons. In 1897, 6,107 vessels of 7,910,128 tons 
entered, and 6,139 of 7,896,639 tons cleared, the ports. 
Minerals abundant but largely undeveloped. Value 1897, 
$1,554,658; copper, $843,106; sulphur, $445,996; coal, lead, and 
antimony worked; salt, gypsum, lime, and marble exported. 
Population 1890, 5,049,729, including: Azores, 255,594; 
Madeira, 134,040, Per square mile, 141.9. Inhabitants of same 
origin as Spaniards; language a dialect of Spanish. 
Cities.— Lisbon, capital and chief seaport; population 1890, 
301,206. Oporto, population 138,860, center of wine trade. 
Education, Etc.—Education backward. In 1890, 79.2 per 
cent of population classed as illiterate. Compulsory education 
law—adopted 1844—not enforced. Primary schools 1890: For 
children, 5,339; pupils, 237,791. For adults, 175; pupils, 6,774. 


Expenditures 1898-99, $1,272,880. One university, 1,000 students. 


1898. State religion Roman Catholic, all others tolerated. 
Protestants number only 500; chapels at Lisbon and Oporto. 

Government, Etc.— Constitutional monarchy. Executive 
rests with king and Cabinet of 7 ministers; Legislative in 
Cortes—Chamber of Peers, Chamber of Deputies. Peace foot- 
ing of army. 35,337 officers and men. Navy comprises 83 vessels 
and about 5,060 officers and men. Railways, 1897, 1,464 miles— 
State, 507 miles. . Telegraph lines, 4,584 miles. 
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BELGIUM. 


FRANCE. Frans. 


Historical.—Early inhabitants Tberians and Celts. Terri- 
tory included in ancient Gallia or Gaul; in part made province 
of Roman Empire 118 B. C.; conquest completed by Julius 
Cesar 58-50. Franks--allied German tribes—established mon- 
archy under Clovis, 5th century A. D., became dominant 
people giving name to country. Formed part of Charlemagne’s 
Empire 768-814. Separate monarchy established, nucleus of 
modern France 9th century. Settlement of Normans (North- 
men) l0th century. Crusades 12th century. Huguenot wars 1562- 
98; massacre St. Bartholomew 1572. Power greatly extended 
17th century. Seven Years’ war 1754-63; Canada lost 1759. Revo- 
lution began 1789. Republic established 1792. Napoleonic wars 
1796-1815. Empire proclaimed under Napoleon 1804; overthrown 
and Bourbons re-established 1815. Second republic 1848; second 
empire 1852, Engaged in Crimean war 1852. Franco-Prussian 
war and overthrow of second empire 1870-71. 

Area, 264,092 square miles; divided into 87 departments. 
Extreme length, 660 miles; breadth, 540. ; 

Physical Features.—Surface of northwestern portion 
consists of plains and lowlands; southeastern of elevated 
plateaus and mountains. Principal mountain ranges, Alps— 
Mont Blanc, 15,780 feet —Jura, Vosges, Cevennes, Auvergne, 
and Pyrenees; rivers, Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Rhone. 
Length of coast line, 1,500 iniles. 

Climate temperate and healthful. Rainfall relatively small 
but evenly distributed. Mean temperature of Paris, January, 
36 deg.; July, 66 deg.; year, 51 deg.; rainfall, 19.68 inches. Nice, 
January, 45 deg.; July, 73 deg.; year, 58 deg. Mean rainfall 
Bordeaux, 34 inches. } 

Agriculture, Ete.— One-half the population engaged in 
agriculture. Area under crops, ete., about 93,000,000 acres. 
Wheat and other cereals grown in northern and central dis- 
tricts, olive and vine in south. Chief products 1897; Wheat, 
238,975,241 bushels; oats, 220,561,209; rye, 46,651,591; barley, 39,884,- 
790; buckwheat, 25,774,192; potatoes, 415,922,333; beets, 728,602,533. 
Area under vines, 4,010,210 acres; estimated yalue of chestnuts, 
walnuts, Olives, apples, plums, and mulberry leaves, $34,226,550; 
orange and lemon crop, $228,071. Silk culture encouraged by 
Government; employs 133,253 people; product 1897, 8,555 tons 
cocoons. Live stock, 1897: Horses, 2,899,131; cattle, 13,486,519; 
sheep, 21,445,113; hogs, 6,262,764; goats, 1,495,756. Extensive 
forests in north. Total area under forests, 20,740,913 acres. 
Value of fish taken 1896, $20,324,958. 


Manufactures.—Leading manufactures, silk, wool, and 
cotton textiles, wine and spirits, sugar, raw silk, and yarn. 
Number textile factories 1896, 7,365; silk, 1,730; wool, 2,109; cot- 
ton, 321, carpet weaving, 229, for various manufactures of cot- 
ton, flax, mixed tissues, hemp, jute, etc., 3,205. Wine product 
1897, 702,747,606 gallons; cider, 234,014,000; alcohol, 48,579,080. 
Sugar works, 358; output, 668,545 tons retined sugar. 

Commerce.—General trade 1897: Imports, $1,027,500,000; 
exports, $960,620,000; special, imports—for home use—s791,200,- 
000; exports—goods of French origin—s719,600,000. Value of 
chief imports: Raw textiles, $163,160,000; wine, $56,060,000; timber, 
$30,920,000; cereals, $49,480,000; coal, coke, $37,900,000; chief ex- 
ports: Textiles, $150,300,000; raw wool, silk, and yarn, $57,980,000; 
wine, $46,500,000; fancy goods, $32,060,000; leather, $20,560,000. 
Merchant marine: Vessels, 15,536—sailing, 14,301; men, 88,544. In 
1896, 81,027 vessels of 20,157,344 tons entered and 76,753 vessels, 
16,345,396 tons, cleared French ports. 

Minerals.—Value of products 1896, $69,018,516. Chief prod- 
ucts: Coal and lignite, 29,189,900 tons; iron ore, 3,409.372; zinc, 
35,585; copper, 6,544; nickel, 1,545; aluminum, 370. Numerous 
mineral springs occur. 

Population 1896, 38,517,975; per square mile, 188; foreign, 
1,027,491. About 90 per cent of inhabitants French. Flemish 
predominate in northeast; Breton in northwest. 

Cities.— Paris, capital; population 1896, 2,536,834; largest city 
in France, second in Europe. Lyons, 466,028; seat of manufac- 
tures, notably silk. Marseilies, 442,239; principal port of France 
and the Mediterranean. Bordeaux, 256,906; center of wine 
export trade. 

Railways, Etc.—Total miles of railway 1897, 25,770; owned 
by State, 1,700 miles. Telegraph lines, 58,267 miles. Paris has 
237 miles of pneumatic tubes. 

Education, Ete.—Primary instruction free since 1881, obli- 
gatory 1882; school age, 6-13. Elementary schools, 1895-6, 89,111; 
enrollment, 6,253,631, estimated.expenditure 1899, $40,385,916. 
All forms of religion tolerated. Sects haying 100,000 adherents 
entitled to State allowance. Large majority of inhabitants 
Roman Catholic. State allowances 1899: Roman Catholic 
worship, $8,217,184; Protestant, $299,020; Jewish, $41,300. 

Government, republican. Executive authority vested in 
President —term 7 years—and Ministry. Legislative, in Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. Army, including Algeria and Tunis, 
1898: Peace footing, 29,604 officers, 616,092 men. Navy second 
only to that_of Great Britain; officers, 1,733; petty officers and 
seamen, 40,589; fleet, 330 men-of-war launched, 32 building 


BELGIUM. Bel’ ji-um. 


Historical,—Kingdom at one time formed part of Roman 
and Frankish domains; later divided into numerous duchies, 
etc.; passed to Austria as Austrian Netherlands 1713; conquered 
and annexed by France 1794; united with Netherlands as king- 
dom 1815; established as separate kingdom 1830; Limburg and 
Luxemburg divided between Belgiuin and Netherlands 1839. 

Area and Physical Features. — Area, 11,373 square 
miles; divided into 9 provinees Surface generally level; east- 
ern division, diversified by hills, includes wooded region of 
Ardennes, elevation 1,000 to 2,000 feet. Mean eleyation about 
536 feet. Principal rivers: Meuse and Scheldt. 

Climate temperate and healthful. Mean annual tempera- 

ture, 50 deg.: summer, 63 deg.; winter, 37 deg.; average rainfall, 
a8inches. Mean temperature Brussels, January, 36.9 deg.; J uly, 
65.7 deg.; year, 50.5 deg.; rainfall, 28 inches. 
., Agriculture, Etc,—Area under cultivation, 67 per cent of 
total. Chief products 1897: wheat, 18,374,311 bushels; oats, 29,- 
140,094; rye, 17,931,045; barley, 3,478,513; potatoes, 106,713,275; sugar 
beets, 32,053,735; other beet root, 43,280,291, Tobacco, 11,391,030 
pounds. Forests cover 17 per cent of area. Late reports give 
271,974 horses, 1,382,815 cattle, 365,400 sheep, and 646,375 hogs. 

Manufactures, Etce.—Textile industries—especially wool 
ens and linens—iron industries, and glass manufactures lead. 
In 1896, 829,234 tons pig iron, 445,899 tons manufactured iron, 
407,634 tons steel ingots, and 367,917 tons steel rails produced. 
Firearms, machinery, ete., largely made. Manufacture of beet 
sugar a leading industry; output, 220,328 tons raw sugar, 79,081 
tons refined sugar. Alcohol distilled, 12,022,340 gallons. 

Commerce.—Large foreign trade. Value of imports 1897, 
$618,165,964; exports, $567,454,378. Chief imports: Cereals, raw 
textiles, drugs and chemicals, timber. Principal exports: 
Yarns, linen and wool, coal, coke, raw textiles, glass, 


Minerals,—Country rich in minerals; most important, coal, 
iron, and zinc. Coal output, 1895, 21,252,000 tons, value $40,402,- 
000; iron, 307,03L tons, value $283,564. Value of Zinc, $9,182,500; 
lead, $1,029,800; silver, $637,800; quarries 1,409. 

Population 1897, 6,586,593; per square mile, 579; in propor- 
tion to area one of most densely populated countries. Agri- 
cultural population, 1,199,319. Official language French; in 1890, 
2,485,072 spoke French only, 2,744,271 Flemish only. 

Cities.— Brussels, capital; population, 531,000. Antwerp, 
chief seaport and center of foreign trade; population, 267,900. 
Liege, manufactures machinery, hardware, firearms, etc.; pop- 
ulation, 165,404. Ghent, seat of cotton industry; population, 
159,218. Mechlin, renowned for its lace; population, 54,848, 

Railways.—Railway in operation 1897, 2,851 miles—2,056 
miles owned by State. Length of telegraph lines, 3,955 miles, 

Education, Etc.—Education backward; in 1890, 26.9 per 
cent of population over 15 years could neither read nor write, 
Primary education free. Public schools 1895, 8,315; enrollment, 
916,602; expenditures, $6,573,554. Free universities at Brussels 
and Louvain. Roman Catholic religion prevails; churches 
number 5,622. Complete religious toleration exists; part of 
income of all clergy paid by State. 

Government,—A_ constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Executive authority vested in the King. Legislative in King, 
ee ond Camver of Representatives. Gold and silver 
egal tender. Service in army compulsory; peace footin 1898, 
3,419 officers, 48,014 men. e TRE & 


MONACO,—Independent principality enclosed within De- 
partment of Alpes-Maritimes, Southern France, Area, 8 
square miles; smallest sovereign State of Europe. Popula- 
tion 1890, 13,304. Towns: Monaco, 3,292; Monte Carlo, 3,794; 
Condamine, 6,208. pm pents: Olive oil, oranges, citrons, and 
perfume. Religion, Roman Catholic; other churches ex- 
cluded. Government, absolute monarchy. Reyenue mainly 
derived from gaming tables. 
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ITALY —SWITZERLAND. 


ITALY. It/-a-le. 


Historical.—Invading Pelasgians from Greece and abo- 
rigines—Umbrians, Oscans, Etruscans—combined, formed Latin 
race. Rome founded 753 B. C.; peninsula consolidated under 
Roman rule 3d century B.C. Foundation of States of Church 
756. Charlemagne crowned Emperor at Rome 800. Kingdom 
of Naples founded 1059. Struggle between popes and emperors 
1ith—l4th centuries. Period of foreign interference—Spanish- 
Austrian predominating—1494-1796. Cisalpine, Ligurian, Ro- 
man republics founded 1797; Napoleon crowned King of Italy 
1805, abdicated 1814. Victor Emanvel proclaimed king 1861; 
temporal power of Papacy ended 1870. 

Area, 110,646 square miles, including Sicily, 9,936, Sardinia, 
9,294. Divided into 69 provinces. 

Physical Features. — Apennines traverse peninsula 
throughout its length culminating point, Monte Corno, 9,580 
feet; Alps north and west boundary, Monte Kosa on Swiss bor- 
der, 15,215 feet. Mt. Vesuvyius—only active volcano on mainland 
of Europe—4,270 feet; Mt. Etna, Sicily, 10,869 feet. Principal riv- 
ers: Po, Adige, Arno, Tiber. Lakes: Garda, Maggiore, Como. 
Coast line extensive; large number of good harbors. 

Climate varied; healthful except marshy districts of west 
coast, Mean temperature, Milan, January, 34.7 deg.; July, 77 
deg.; year, 55.4 deg.; rainfall, 89 inches. Rome, January, 44.8 
deg.; July, 76.6 deg.; year, 59.7 deg.; rainfall, 80.6 inches. 
Syracuse, January, 52.4 deg.; July, 79.5 deg.; year, 64.8 deg.; 
rainfall, 21.1 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Over 70 per cent of area productive. 
Wheat crop 1897, 84,232,500 bushels; corn, 57,953,500; rice, 17,682,- 
600; tobacco, 13,693,050 pounds; hemp, flax, and potatoes also 
produced. Culture of vine, chestnut, olive, and mulberry im- 

ortant. Area under vineyards 1895, 8,551,140 acres; olives, 

003,980; chestnuts, 1,017,640; yield, 7,240,750 bushels. Rearing of 
silkworms 1895, Chipley eu 550,048 persons; product, 80,978,830 

ounds of cocoons. ive stock 1890: Cattle, 5,000.000; sheep, 

900,000; goats, 1,800,000; swine, 1,800,000. Wool 1895, 21,558,285 
pounds. Forest area about 15,700 square miles; annual reye- 
nue averages $17,600,000. 

Manufactures.—Silk most important of textile manufac- 
tures; in 1895 industry employed 172,000 persons: raw silk pro- 
duced 1896, 6,798,015 pounds. Other industries include cotton 
and woolen textiles, lace, leather, furniture, glass, art goods, 
etc. Wine produced 1897, 571,098,000 gallons; olive oil, 28,380,000. 

Commerce.—Value imports 1897, $240,162,873; ex ports, $223,- 


163,128. Leading imports: Raw cotton, $22,125,760; coal, $19,954,- 
357; wheat, $15,736,104; raw silk, $13,663,620; silkworms’ eggs, 
$410,100. Exports: Raw silk, cocoons, etc., $59,538,678; wine, 
$11,695,820; olive oil, $11,571,988; hemp and flax, $8,831,246; fruit, 
$7,952,248; sulphur, $6,819,713; coral, $4,769,832; marble, $2,868,822; 
zinc ore, $2,130,000. Merchant marine 1896: 6,002 sailing vessels, 
527,554 tonnage; 351 steamers, 237,727 tonnage. 

Minerals.—Mines and quarries 1896, employed ‘74,800 per- 
sons. Value minerals produced 1898, $11,015,692. Principal min- 
erals 1896: Sulphur, 2,738,057 tons; zinc, 118,171; iron, 203,966; 
lead, 33,705, besides copper and manganese. Value of marble 
quarried averages $3,000,000 annually. 

Population (estimated) 1898, 31,667,946; per square mile, 
286.21. Emigrants 1897, 299,899; to United States, 59,431; Argen- 
tina and Uruguay, 48,329. 

Cities.—Rome, capital and ecclesiastical center; population, 
487,066. Naples, largest city; population, 536,073. J/ilan, center 
of silk industry and trade; population, 470,558. Genoa, chief 
seaport; population, 228,862. Turin, 351,855; Florence, 309,540: 
Venice, 155,899. 

Railways in operation 1898, 9,592 miles. Telegraph lines: 
Government telegraph, 23,318 miles; railway, 2,131. 

Education, Etc.—Elementary education free, compulsory 
law not strictly enforced; school age, 6-9. Schools 1896, 2,813; 
pupils, 317,117; expenditures 1895, $12,605,432. Universities, 21— 
4 free; students 1898, 22,440. Roman Catholic nominally State 
religion; freedom of worship granted all faiths. Almost all 
Italians Roman Catholics. Protestants 1881, 62,000; Jews, 38.000. 
_ Government, Etc.—Limited monarchy. Executive vested 
in King and Council of Ministers, Legislative in King and 
parliament—Senate and Chamber of Deputies. Army 1897: 
Peace footing, 14,324 officers, 237,660 men. Navy: 285 war vessels, 
1,731 officers, 22,261 petty officers and seamen. 


SAN MARINO —Republic dates from middle ages; inde- 
pendence recognized by Church 1231. Area, 32 square miles. 
One of smallest States of Europe. Consists of a cragg 
mountain—Titano, 2,420 feet—embraced within Italian terri- 
tory. Climate in winter severe but healthful. Population, 
8,500, generally engaged in agriculture and cattle trading. 
San Marino, capital, walled town on summit of mountain; 
population, 2,000. Governed by Council of 60 members. 


MALT A.—Island dependency of Great Britain; important 
naval base and port of call. Area, 95 square miles; popula= 
tion 1896, 176,231. Valetta, chief town and seaport; headquar- 
ters of British fleet in the Mediterranean. 


SWITZER LAN D. Swit/-zer-land. 


Hlistorical.—Prehistoric inhabitants, lake-dwellers; suc- 
ceeded by Helyetii. Country conquered by Cesar and added 
to Koman Empire 58 B.C. Settlements of Burgundians and 
Alemanni 5th century. Country largely belonged to German 
Empire 9th to 14th centuries. Union to resist Hapsburg oppres- 
sion 1291; defeated Austrians at Sempach 1386. Swiss inde- 

endence acknowledged by Maximilian I 1499. Confedera- 

lon subjugated by French, and Helvetic Republic formed 
1798. Independence and neutrality secured 1815. 

Area, 15,976 square miles, divided among 22 cantons. 
Greatest length east to west, 208 miles; breadth, 156. 

Physical Features.—Surface two-thirds mountainous, 
one-third elevated plain; Alps in south and east, Jura in north 
and west, region between irregular upland diversified by lakes 
and valleys. Highest peak, Matterhorn, 14,775 feet. Principal 
rivers: Rhine, Rhone. Lakes: Geneva, Neufchatel, Constance. 

Climate presents great contrasts owing to wide range of 
eleyation. Temperature of Bern, January, 29.4deg.; July, 64.8 
ge. year, 46.8 deg.; rainfall, 39.61 inches. Lugano, January, 
35.6 deg.; July, 71.6 deg.; year, 53 deg.; rainfall, 63 inches. Great 
St. Bernard—highest inhabited Alpine point—January, 17.4 deg.; 
July, 45.3 deg.; year, 29.7 deg. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Of productive area large proportion 
under grass and meadow. Chief agricultural crops, oats, rye, 

otatoes. Pastoral interests predominate. Live stock 1896: 

orses, 108,969; cattle, 1,306,696; sheep, 271,901; swine, 566,974; 
goats, 415,817. Principal agricultural industries, manufacture 
of cheese—51,040,440 pounds exported 1897—and preparation of 
condensed milk—44,498,520 poundsexported. Forest area 2,051,- 
670 acres; about 1,119,270 acres under State supervision; reduction 
of thisarea unlawful, There were 9,784,084 trees planted in 1897. 


Manufactures second to agriculture in importance. Lead- 
ing industries: Textiles—especially silk and cotton- clocks, 
watches, machinery, wine, and spirits. Factories 1895, 4,933; 
employes, 200,002; textiles employed 91,454 hands; watches, 
clocks, jewelry, 16,334; wood industry, 11,347. Beer produced 
1896, 41,350,474 gallons. Output of salt manufactories, 52,022 
tons; of cement works, 45,897 tons. 

Commerce.—Value exports 1897, #222,888,000. Silk, $40,788, - 
261; cottons, $24,995,980; clocks, watches, $20,753,063; cheese, 
$7,672,804; condensed milk, $3,955,042 Imports, $149,467,297. 
Foodstuffs, including wheat, $15,411,400; flour, $1,784,627; ‘silk 
chiefly raw, $27,158,187; cotton, $12,019,562; metals, $16,083,590. 

Population estimated—1897, 3,082,989; per square mile, 1,929. 
German spoken in 15 cantons, French 5, Italian 1, Romansh 1, 

Cities.—Zern, capital; population, 49,030. Zurich, largest 
city, seat of textile industries; population, 151,994. Based, 89,687. 
Geneva, 86,535, center of watch and clock making; university 
founded by Calvin 1568. 

Railways, Ete.—Railways in operation 1897, 2,351 miles; 
lines to become State property after 1903. Telegraph lines, 
5,614 miles—under State control, 4,410 miles. 

Education, Ete.—Primary education free and compulsory; 
law rigidly enforced except in Roman Catholic cantons. Schools 
1896, 5,067; enrollment, 503.096; expenditures, $8,118,229. Univer- 
sities, 5; students 1897, 2,935. Freedom guaranteed all faiths. 
Protestants 1888, 1,716,548; Catholics, 1,183,828; Jews, 8,069. 

Government, Etc.—A federalrepublic. Legislative power 
vested in Federal Assembly of 2 chambers—State and National 
Councils. Executive in Federal Council—i members—chosen 
by Federal Assembly; President and Vice-President of Council 
first magistrates of Republic. Maintenance of standing army 
unlawful. All men between 20 and 44 liable to military service, 
Liable to service 1897, 527,074; actually incorporated, 242,529. 
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GERMANY — NETHERLANDS. 


GERMANY. 


Historical.— Germans or Teutons, an Aryan race, first 
mentioned, 4th century B. C. German-Roman empire founded 
by Charlemagne 800; dynasty extinguished 911; reign of Otto 
(936-977) most successful of Middle Ages; prosperous succes- 
sion of Hohenstaufen dynasty 1138-1268. Restriction of im- 
perial power by electors 1273-1806; overthrow of empire, and 
confederation of Rhine under Napoleon J, 1806; dissolved 1813. 
Alliance of Austria and German States 1815; North German 
Confederation 1866; Franco-Prussian War 1870-71—Prussia 
leading factor. joined by Southern Germany. William I, King 
of Prussia, elected German Emperor in Reichstag on initiative 
of all reigning German princes 1871. 

Area, 208,830 square miles. Country divided into 25 States 
—4 kingdoms, 6 grand-duchies, 5 duchies, 7 principalities, 3 free 
towns—with 1 Imperial Territory. 

Physical Features.—Surface in north largely a lowland 
plain; central and southern portions table-lands diversified by 
hills and mountains. Highest elevation, Zugspitze, 9,716 feet. 
Principal rivers, Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. 

Climate generally temperate and healthful. Mean annual 
temperature, 48 deg. Mean temperature Berlin, January, 32.8 
deg.; July, 66.7 deg.; year, 48.5 deg; rainfall, 29.98 inches. Kon- 
igsberg, year, 43 deg. Cologne, 50 deg.; rainfall, 23 inches. 

Forests occupy 34,473,362 acres. Forestry an important in- 
dustry, under State supervision; revenue of Prussia alone 
derived from forests, about $20,000,000 annually. 

Agriculture, Ete.—Productive area 91 per cent of total; 
arable lands and vineyards, 65,148,203 acres. Agricultural pop- 
ulation, 18,068,663. Yield of principal crops 1897: Rye, 238,665,560 
bushels; oats, 273,252,760; wheat, 93,249,935; barley, 88,058; pota- 
toes, a staple food of peasantry, 907,622,092; sugar beets, 891,109,- 
392; hay, 12,616,432 tons. Fruits and vegetables grown exten- 
sively. Area under vineyards, 287,520 acres; yield averages 386 
gallons wine per acre. Cattle, horses, and sheep reared in large 
numbers. Saxony and Silesia renowned for excellence of 
wools. Dairy products and cured meats exported. 

Manutactures.—In 189 leading industries employed 3,012,- 
387 persons—textile industries, 993,257; iron manufactures, 524,- 
07; machinery and instruments, 582,672. Iron and steel works— 
Germany and Luxemburg—1,560; finished iron produced, 8,139,- 
194 tons; value, $218,653,895; Prussia center of industries; Ger- 
many surpassed only by United States and Great Britain. 
Value of foundry products 1896, $113,041,298. Production of 
beet-root sugar important; factories, 399; raw sugar produced, 
1,917,120 tons; refined, 1,004,404; molasses, 377,410. Breweries 
in operation, 7,682; output, 1,352,538,000 gallons of beer. Distil- 
leries, 62,108; output, 68,222,000 gallons of alcohol. 

Commerce.—Germany one of the foremost commercial 
countries of the world. Value imports 1897, $1,176,217,594; ex- 
ports, $903,018,473. Chief imports: Raw textiles, yarn, $154,- 


449,496; cercals, $92,341,261; live stock, etc., $54,427,131; coffee, 
$38,247,765. Chief exports: Metals, metal wares, machinery, 
etc., $194,726,425; textiles, $70,831,252; sugar, $54,830,673. Mer- 
chant marine 1898: Sailing vessels, 2,520, tonnage, 855,571; steam- 
ers, 1,171, tonnage, 969,800. During year 77,117 vessels of 16,489,- 
970 tons entered, and 77,734 vessels of 16,626,628 tons cleared. 

Minerals.—Germany rich in minerals. Prussia the leading 
producer; coal and iron principal minerals worked. Value 
mineral output Germany and Luxemburg 1897, $204,871.500. Coal 
mined, 91,055,000 tons; lignite, 29,419,500; iron, 15,466,000; zinc, 
663,900, country leads the world in production; copper, 700,600; 
lead, 150,200; gold (vaiue), $1,649,406; silver, $9,270,272. 

Population 1895, 52,279,901; per square mile, 250. Emigrants 
1897, 24,631; to United States, 20,346; total to United States in past 
25 years, 2,370,958. Nearly 90 per cent of inhabitants Germans; 
non-Germans, 3,403,390, 2,900,000 Poles. 

Cities.— Berlin, capital of Prussia and of the Empire; chief 
city of Germany, third in size in Europe; population 1895, 
1,677,304. Hamburg, principal seaport, center of commerce 
and foreign trade; population 625,552. Mamnich, capital of 
Bayaria; an industrial center; its university, art. museums, 
etc., celebrated; population 407,307. Leipzig, publishing cen- 
ter; 399,963. Dresden, capital of Saxony; renowned for its art 
collections; 336,440, Cologne, railway center; 321,564. Breslau, 
commercial and manufacturing center, 373,169. 

Railways, Etc.— Railways operated 1896, 29,461 miles 
(Government, 26,959); telegraph lines, 87,513. 

Education highly advanced. Of army recruits 1896-7 only 
0,11 per cent were unable to read or write. Primary education 
free-and compulsory: school age, 6-14. Elementary schools 
1891, 56,560; pupils, 7,925,000; expenditure, $57,812,400. Secona- 
ary schools, 1,080, besides 181 normal, 32 technical schools. 
Naval academy at Kiel; military academies, Berlin and Munich. 
For higher education, 21 universities. All religions equal. 
Itelation between Church and State varies in different parts 
of Empire. In 1890 Protestants numbered 31,026,810, Roman 
Catholics, 17,674,921; other Christians, 145,540; Jews, 567,884. 

Government, Etc., a constitutional monarchy; King of 
Prussia hereditary German Emperor, with supreme direction 
of military and political affairs. Legislative power vested in 
two bodies—the Bundesrath and Reichstag. Standard of value, 
gold. Service in army or navy obligatory. Peace footing, 
army 1898-9, 23,176 officers and 562,277 men; estimated war 
strength, over 3,000,000 trained men. Navy consists of 163 war 
vessels, 25,953 men, including 822 officers. 


GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG.—A Grana- 
duchy under the King of Netherlands 1815. Included from 1815 
to 1866in dissolved Germanic Confederation. Declared neutral 
territory 1867. Area, 998square miles; pepulation, 217,533. 
Majority of inhabitants Catholics. Important manufactures 
of leather and gloves, also woolen, cotton, and linen factories, 
and breweries; iron ore is worked. Railway 210 miles, tele- 
graph 457 miles. Government in hands of Grand duke. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Historical.—In Middle Ages, Netherlands and Belgium 
divided among Brabant, Flanders, Holland, and other duchies; 
united with Burgundy 15th century; passed to Hapsburg family 
1477; later to Spain. Revolution under William of Orange, and 
Pacification of Ghent 1567; Union of Utrecht 1579; Dutch Repub- 
lic acknowledged 1648; united with England 1689; conquered by 
France 1794; kingdom under Louis Bonaparte 1806; union with 
Belgium in Kingdom of Netherlands 1815; revolution 1830, 
ended 1888; settlement with Belgium 1839. 

Avea, 12,648 square miles, divided among 11 provinces and 
1,123 communes. Greatest length, 196 miles; breadth, 109, 

Physical Features.—Surface flat; one-fourth of area 
below sea level; western part 10 to 12 feet below. Average ele- 
vation 37 feet; highest point—in southwest—787 feet. Country 
abounds in inland waters; protected from inundations by 1,500 
miles of dykes. Chicf rivers—Rhine, Maas, Scheldt. 

Climate humid and variable; winters severe. Mean an- 
nual temperature, 49.8 deg.; January, 34.7 deg.; July, 65 deg.; 
rainfall, 27.8 inches. 

Agriculture, Ete.—Area under culture 2,267,143 acres. 
Principal crops 1896: Oats, 14,868,873 bushels; rye, 13,174,785; 
wheat, 4,897,142; barley, 4,418,601; potatoes, 80,546,388. Bulbs, 
shrubs, and trees extensively cultivated. Area under pasture, 
2,921,71l acres. Cattle 1896, 1,583,000; horses, 267,000; sheep, '700,- 
000; swine, 1,260,400. Dairy products unsurpassed. 


Manufactures, Ete.—Shipbuilding a leading industry. 
Other industries, textiles, leather, paper, diamond-cutting, 
brick, pottery, distilleries, breweries, salt works, and beet 
sugar works, with 10 sugar refineries. Fisheries 1897, engaged 
5,318 vessels and 18,387 men; value of herring fishery, $2,319,895. 


Commerce and shipping large. Imports 1897, $710,833,300; 
exports, 3616,250,000. Chief imports: Cereals, iron, steel, coal, 
textiles, coffee; exports, cereals, margarine, butter, cheese, 
caltle. Merchant marine comprises 612 vessels of 306,652 tons. 

Population, 1897, 5,004,204; per square mile, 396, Foreigners, 
47,888, of whom 28,767 were German. Inhabitants belong to 
Germanic race; Dutch the common language, 

Cities.— The Hague, official capital, population 1897, 187,- 
545. Amsterdam, commercial capital and principal seaport, 
population 487,772. Rotterdam, seaport, 228,597. 

Railways, Etc.—Railway open 1897, 1,699 miles—State 
898. Latest reports give 1,907 miles of canals. Telegraph lines 
owned chiefly by State; length in 1897, 3,598 miles. 

Education, Etc.—Public schools 1897, 3,208; enrollment, 
513,639. Expenditures, $6,158,655. Freedom granted allreligions, 
Dutch Reformed (Presbyterian) to which Court belongs— 
2,194,649 adherents; Roman Catholics, 1,596,482; Jews, 97,324. 

Government, Etc.—Hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
Executive authority vested in Sovereign; legislative conjointly 
in Sovereign and States-General—composed of an upper and 
lower chamber. Peace footing of army: 27,834 men, 1,971 officers. 
Navy: 144 war vessels, 7,000 seamen, 535 officers. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Historical,—Early inhabitants Boii, Daci, etc.,Celtic tribes. 
Territory annexed to Roman Empire about 33 A. D.; overrun 
by Huns, Avars, etec., 5th and 6th centuries; conquered by 
Charlemagne, 791-96. Magyars—of Finnish origin—and Ungri 
—Scythian tribe—settled in Hungary, 889-890. Austria acquired 
by Ottocar of Bohemia, 1254; by Rudolph von Hapsburg, Em- 

eror of Germany, 1278; declared an archduchy, 1453. Acquired 
Netherlands, 1477; Spain, 1496.. Emperor Charles V reigned over 
Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Spain, Netherlands, and 
dependencies, 1519-1556. Thirty Years’ War—1618-1648—resulted 
in the acknowledged independence of Switzerland and Holland, 
cession of Alsace to France, autonomy of German States. 
Seven Years’ War, 1756-1763. Emperor Francis of Germany 
assumed title of Emperor of Austria, 1804; joined allies against 
Napoleon, 1813. Austria head of German Confederation, 1815; 
retired, 1866. Austro-Hungarian Monarchy formed, 1867. 
Entered Triple Alliance-with Germany and Italy, 1883. 

Physical Features.—Tbree-fourths of surface moun- 
tains or hills; country traversed by three great systems: Alps, 
Bohemian, and Moravian mountains, and Carpathians. Rhaetian 
Alps (Ortler Spitze, 12,800 feet) loftiest in the country. High 
Tatra range (Gerlsdorf Spitze, 8,700 feet) loftiest of Carpathian 
system. Principal rivers: Danube—with its tributaries, waters 
more than two-thirds of Empire—Dniester, Theiss, Vistula, 
Elbe. Largest lake, Balaton, in Hungary. 

Area ot Austria, exclusive of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 115,903 
square miles; Hungary, including Croatia and Slavonia, 125,039. 

Climate characterized by extremes of temperature, more 
especially in eastern portion and in inner lowlands; warmest 
region along Adriatic coast. Rainfall least abundant in 
interiors of Bohemia and Moravia. Mean temperature Lem- 
berg: January, 24.4 deg.; July, 65.4 deg.; year, 44.6 deg.; rain- 
fall, 26.9 inches. Budapest: January, 29.4 deg.; July, 71.1 deg.; 
year, 49.8 deg.; rainfall, 2075 inches. Ragusa: January, 47.7 
deg.; July, 77.2 deg ; year, 61.2 deg.; rainfall, 65.7 inches. 

Commerce, including Bosnia and Herzegovina: Imports 
1897, $302,120,000; exports, $306,480,000. Leading imports: Tex- 
tiles, raw and manufactured, $57,612,400; hides and Teather, 
$17,414,800; grain, $16,074,100; metals and machinery, 815,611,4U0; 
fuel, $12,552,800. Leading exports: Timber, wood, ete., .938,- 
400; sugar, $24,552,800; live stock, $18,203,600; eggs, $17,568,400; 
grain, $15,990,000; malt beer, $12,699,600. Merchant marine: 
Austria, 1897, 12,115 vessels of 215,258 tons; Hungary, 1898, 502 
vessels of 68,879 tons. In 1896 116,271 vessels of 13,364,330 tons 
entered the ports. Austria has 87 per cent of total shipping. 

Government.—Austria-Hungary an hereditary dual Mon- 
archy. Common head of Monarchy Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary. Each State has its own Parliament, Minis- 
try, and Administration. Affairs common to the two States; 
Foreign affairs, militaryand nayal affairs—excluding legisla- 
tion concerning army—and finance relating to common affairs, 
Army, 1898, peace footing, 24,583 officers, 333,628 men; liable for 
war service, 4,000,000. Navy, 110 vessels—20 armor clad. 


i AUSTRIA. 

a prlculed re, Ete.—Of total area 36.7 per cent arable and 
garden land; 32.6 per cent forest; 23.8 per cent pasture and 
meadow. In 1897 total cultivated area 69,596,034 acres: wood- 
land and forest, 24,150,212 acres. Leading crops: Wheat, 34,751,- 
750 bushels; barley, 48,218,500; oats, 93,192,000; rye, 63,791,750; 
grapes, 624,910 acres—61,050,000 gallons wine made; potatoes, 
8,821,212 tons; sugar beets, 54,249,615; tobacco, 6,945; hops, 9,261; 
flax, 41,100. Barley and wine chief agricultural exports. In 
1890 8,469,223 persons engaged in agriculture and forestry. 
Forests administered under State by trained officials; area 
under pine, 1895, 16,866,185 acres; other trees, 3,520,622 acres, 

Live stock included 1,548,197 horses, 8,648,936 cattle, 3,186,787 
sheep, 3,519,700 swine, 1,035,832 goats. Value $194,800,000. 

Manufactures, Etce.—In_ 1890 manufacturing industries 
employed 2,880,897 persons. Textiles, 296,481 persons—155,098 
in Bohemia; metals and metal wares, 99,353: glass and stone 
ware, 72,547—38,131 in Bohemia; machinery, 57,129; chemicals, 
33,264. Sugar facvories, 1895, 68,836; tobacco, 33,000. Output of 
beer, 1895, 380,057,650 gallons; alcohol, 30,106,868 gallons; tobacco, 
64,904,420 pounds. Value furnace products, 1893, $14,588,400 —pig 
iron, $11,512,350; silver, $356,365; lead, 3610,886. 

Minerals.—Country rich in metals and minerals. Walue 
mineral products, $35,143,177. Coal, $28,593,013; salt, $9,194,140; 
tron, $1,378,590; silver, $768,613: lead, $423,425; gold, $19,364. 

Population, 1890, 23,895,413; per square mile, 206. Germans, 


8,461,580; Bohemians, Morayians, Slovaks, 5,472,871; Poles, 3,719,- 
232; Ruthenians, 3,105,221; Slovens, 1,176,672; Servians, Croa- 
tians, 644,926; Italians, Roumanians, etc., 892,554. 

Cities, Vienna, capital, seat of civil and military Govern- 


ment, commercial and industrial center of Monarchy; con-~ 
tains royal palace; St. Stephen’s Cathedral, University—next = 
to Paris largest in world; Parliament buildings, museums, etc.;- 


population, 1897, 1,594,129. 
manufacturing, and railway center; 
Trieste, chief seaport; population, 161,886. ‘i 

Railways, Etc.—Railway in operation, 1897, 11,371 miles; 
State lines, 4,594; companies’ lines, 5,844; companies’ lines 
worked by State, 933. Telegraph lines, 31,484 miles 

Education.—Elementary education free and compulsory; 
school age, 6-12 or 14. In 1890 40 per cent of population illiter- 
ate. Number schools, 1896, 19,440; pupils, 3,430,456. Austria 
has 8 State universities; in 1896 students numbered 14,887. 

Religion.—Freedom of worship accorded all legally 
recognized religious bodies. Latest reports of religious 
population give 18,934,000 Roman Catholics, 2,814,000 Greek 
Catholics, 3,000 Armenian Catholies, 8,000 Old Catholics, 545,000 
Greek Oriental, 1,000 Armenian Oriental, 436,000 Evangelical, 
6,000 other Christians, 1,143,000 Jews, 5,000 others. 


HUNGARY. | 

Agriculture, Etc,—Agriculture, chief industry, together 
with forestry employs 60.55 per cent of population. Agricul- 
tural holdings, 1895, 3,411,686, comprising 79,863,053 acres—about 
41 per cent arable, 28 per cent woodland, 23 per cent meadow 
and pasture. Leading crops, 1897: Wheat, 87,089,750 bushels; 
oats, 54,928,500; rye, 36,511,750; corn, 112,802,250; potatoes, 127,468,- 
500; sugar beets, 1,427,340 tons; tobacco, 50,862 tons. Area under 
vineyards, 618,090 acres; wine product, 28,776,000 gallons. For- 
ests under State administration. Area over 22,000,000 acres, 
Export of timber and forest products, 1896, $13,413,770. 

Live Stock, Etc.—Horses, 2,308,457; asses, mules, 25,766; 
cattle, 6,738,365; sheep, 8,122,682; swine, 7,330,343; goats, 308,810. 
Silk culture engaged 107,454 families in 1897; cocoons produced 
equaled 2,934,600 pounds, value $417,564. Bee culture followed 
in 11,819 communes; product, 6,296,672 pounds honey, 438,060 
pounds wax; value, $478,539. 

Manufactures include woodenware, clothing, metals, 
machinery, textiles, crockery, glass, chemicals. Value furnace 
products, 1897, $9,706,475; pig iron, $6,408,350; gold, $2,012,067; 
silver, $614,643. Beer output, 35,135,892 gallons, alcohol, 22,085,- 
046 gallons; beet sugar, 165,475 tons; tobacco (State mono- 
poly), 598,700,000 cigars, 794,300,000 cigarettes. 

Minerals.—Value mineral products, 1897, $9,860,050. Coal, 
$7,430,188; iron ore, $1,511,315. Mining and smelting employed 
62,082 persons; salt works, 2,208 persons. 

Population in 1890, 17,463,791; per square mile, 140. In- 
cluded 7,426,730 Hungarians or Magyars; 2,107,577 Germans; 
1,910,279 Slovaks; 2,591,905 Roumanians; 383,392 Ruthenians; 
1,551,000 Croatians; 1,057,264 Servians. 

Cities.— Budapest capital—adjoining towns Pest and Buda 
incorporated 1873 under above official title; population, 1890, 
505,763; Buda, seat of administration; Pest, commercial dis- 
trict. Fiwme, chief port; population, 30,337. 

Railways, Etc.—Railway open, 1897, 9,784 miles; State 
lines, 4,753; companies’, 1,763; companies’ lines worked by State, 
3,268. Telegraph lines, 13,375 miles. 

Education, —Elementary education free and compulsory; 
school age, 6-12. Number schools, 1897, 18,321; pupils, 2,437 330. 
In 1890 54.5 per cent of population, illiterate. 

Religion.—All legally recognized religions equal. In 1890 
50 per cent of population Roman Catholic, 12.17 per cent Greek 
Oriental, 12.82 per cent Helvetian Evangelical, 9.64 per cent 
Greek Catholic, 6.94 per cent Augsburg Evangelical, 4.18 per 
cent Jews, 0.35 per cent Unitarians. 


BOSNIA and HERZEGOVINA nominally provinces 
of Turkey; occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary 
Since 1878. Area, 23,262 square miles. Population 1,568,092, 
chiefly Servian. Sevajevo, Bosnia, capital and principal city; 
population 38,083. 


_ LIECHTENSTEIN, Principality lying between Prov- 
ince of Tyroland Rhine; practically part of Austrian Empire, 
though not incorporated by treaty. Area, 65 square miles. 
Poypulation—1891, 9,434—agricultural and nearly all Catho- 
lics. Corn, wine, flax, fruit, timber, chief products. Capital, 
vagus. Inhabitants pay no taxes, and not liable to military 
service. 


Prague, important commercial, 
population, 364,632. 
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GREECE— TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


GREECE. ares. 


Historical.—Name derived from Graecus, an ancient king’ 
Authentic history begins 776 B. C. Period of greatest power 
5th century B,C. Became province of Roman Empire 16 B. C.; 
of Byzantine Empire 395 A. D. Conquered by Turks, 1456; in- 
corporated with Turkish Empire 16th century. Independence 
regained 1821-29; declared a kingdom under protection of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, 1830. War with Turkey, 1897, 
resulted in Greece accepting international control in financial 
affairs and the payment of large indemnity to Turkey. 

Area, Physical Features.—Area, 25,014 square miles, 
including islands, 3,149 square miles; divided among 16 mon- 
archies or provinces. Surface mountainous throughout; high- 
est peak, Nkiona, 8,240 feet; most celebrated, Mt. Parnassus, 
cha feet. Principal rivers: Rhouphia, Salambria, Aspro, 

asilo. f 

Climate. —Chief characteristics, moderate temperature 
and dry summers; during summer rainfall at Athens less than 
four-fifths of an inch. Mean temperature Athens, January, 
46.4 deg.; July, 80.6 deg.; year, 63.1 deg. Rainfall, 15.04 inches. 
Corfu, January, 50.8 deg.; July, 80 deg.; year, 64.5 deg. Rain- 
fall, 46.5 inches. 

Agriculture, Ete.— Country mainly agricultural; soil 
unusually fertile. Industry backward, owing to primitive 
methods. Productive area, 1893, 5,563,100 acres; pasture 5,000,- 
000 acres. Principal crops, 1893: Cereals, 20,250,000 bushels— 
wheat leads in importance, 7,000,000; currants most widely cul- 
tivated and most successful crop, yield 350,000,000 pounds; figs, 
60,000,000; olives, 15,000,000; tobacco, 16,000,000. Silk culture 
followed in Messenia, product, 1897, 330,750 pounds of cocoons, 
17,640 pounds of silk. Live stock, 1892: Sheep, 2,900,000; cattle, 
360,000; horses, 100,000. Forests cover 2,025,400 acres. 

Manufactures,—Wine and olive oil industries most im- 
portant; wine product, 1893, 66,000,°00 gallons; powder and 


dynamite mills, 1896, produced 842 tons powder, 112 tons dyna- 
mite; soap factories, 8,240 tons olive soap; 27 smelting furnaces 
at work, 1897. Other manufactures include engines, glass, 
leather, flour, textiles, and spirits. | 

Commerce.—Inports, 1897, $21,944,212; exports, $15,500,942. 
Leading imports: Cereals, textiles, coal; exports, currants, 
$6,113,600; ores, $3,730,400; wine, $1,094,620. Merchant marine, 
1898, 1,270 vessels of 326,041 tons. During year 4,560 vessels of 
2,491,522 tons entered the ports. ; 

Minerals.—Marketable ores, 1897: Manganese iron, 192,789 
tons; hematite, 136,811; zinc, 24,830; lead, various forms, 38,235. 

Population in 1896, 2 433,806—about 2,200,000 Greeks, 100,000 
Albanians; in Ottoman Empire are 5,900,000 Greeks, making 
total of race 8,100,000. ; r 

Cities. — Athens, capital, is becoming industrial center. 
Contains ancient acropolis or citadel with ruins of Parthenon 
and Erechtheum; Academy of Sciences, modern; palace; goy- 
ernment buildings; university and museum of rare antiquities. 
Population 111,486. Pirceus, port of Athens; population, 42,169; 
chief seaport. ; 

Railways, Ete.—Railways in operation, 1898, 591 miles; 
under construction, 300 miles. Telegraph lines—land and sub- 
marine—1896, 5,087 miles. 

Education, Etc,—Elementary education compulsory; law 
not strictly enforced; of army recruits 30 per cent are illiter- 
ate. Number elementary schools, 1892, 2,745; pupils, primar 
and secondary, 139,385. State church Greek Orthodox; Patri- 
arch of Constantinople nominal head of church; toleration 
granfed all sects. Adherents of State Church, 1889, 1,902,800; 
other Christians, mainly Catholics, 14,677; Mohammedans, 24,- 
165: Jews, 5,792. 

Government.—Executive power vested in King; legislative 
in single chamber, called Boulé, composed of 207 elected rep- 
resentatives. Public debt, $139,052,890. Strength of army, 1896, 
1,880 officers, 48,986 men. Navy, 45 vessels, 185 officers, 2,980 
men, 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 


Historical.—Peopled originally by Tartars, founders of 
Empirein Asia Minor under Othman 1299; most of Balkan Penin- 
sula conquered 14th century; Constantinople taken 1453; zenith 
of power under Solyman 1520-66. Repulse before Vienna 1683. 
War with Russia,1876,resulted disastrously to Turkey; by Treaty 
of Berlin, 1878, possessions of Empire greatly reduced. As a 
result of the late war with Greece Turkey receives $20,000,000 
indemnity. 

Area, Physical Features.—Area of Empire, including 
States nominally subject, 1,576,677 square miles; of Turkey in 
Europe, 62,744 square miles. Surface mountainous; chief 
ranges, Balkans, Pindus, and Dinaric Alps; culminating point, 
Shar-Dagh, 9,800 feet. Chiefrivers, Danube, Maritza, and Var- 
dar; lakes, Scutari and Othrida. 

Climate generally warm and delightful; subject to ex- 
tremes in mountainous regions; winter range, 32-48 deg.; sum- 
mer, 71.5-82.5 deg. Rainfall, 28.40 inches. Mean temperature 
Constantinople, February, 41.7 deg.; July, 73.9 deg.; year, 57.6 
deg. Rainfall, 28.23 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Agricultural methods primitive; soil 
fertile. Estimated area under cultivation, Ottoman Empire, 
44,000,000 acres; under forests, 21,000,000 acres—8,500,000 in Kuro- 
pean Turkey. Principal products, fruits, nuts, tobacco, cere- 
als, cotton, coffee, madder, opium, gums, valonia. Wine prod- 
uct, 22,000,000 gallons annually; silk cocoons, 1897, 9,922,500 Ibs.; 
oil of roses, 4,410 Ibs. Value Bosporus fisheries, $1,215,000: 
Mediterranean coast produces sponges; Red Sea, mother-of- 
pearl; Persian Gulf, pearls. 

Manufactures,—Rugs made on hand looms largely ex- 
ported; brass and copper utensils and paper and glass manu- 
factured to limited extent. 

Commerce, —Imports, 1898, $116,980,200; exports, $66,825,000. 
Leading imports, 1895: Textiles, $16,382,971; sugar, $6,480,890; 
cereals, flour, $9,664,150; coffee, $4,210,984; quilts, $5,604,330; 
cotton yarn, $3,935,700. Leading exports: Grapes, «$7,278,330; 
other fruits, $4,203,490; silk, $5,568,580; cocoons, $1,912,360; olive 
Oil, $2,572,580; mohair, $2,657,220; opium, $2,522,630. Tobacco, 1893, 
30,486,370 lbs. Merchant marine, 1898: 1,436 vessels of 299,445 tons. 
There were 188,033 vessels of 38,409,144 tons entered the ports, 


Minerals include copper, lead, silver, iron, manganese, 
chrome, bitumen, ssulphur, salt, alum. Coal abundant but 
little worked. Mining laws restrictive. 

Population of Empire, 38,790,736; of Turkey in Europe, 
5,711,000. Turks, Greeks, Albanians, equally numerous, consti- 
tute 70 per cent of total; other races, Serbs, Bulgarians, Kou- 
manians, Armenians, Magyars, Gypsies, Jews, and Circassians. 

Cities.— Constantinople, capital, chief port and commercial 
center; contains mosque of St. Sophia, built 558 A. D.; royal 
palace, university, libraries, etc.; population, 873,565. Salonica, 
second in size; population, 150,000. Adrianople, center of large 
trade and manufactures, 70,886. F 

Railways, Etc.—Railways in operation within Ottoman 
Empire, 1897, 2,542 miles. Telegraph lines, 21,800 miles. 

Education, Ete.—Education encouraged by Koran; public 
schools established in most towns; colleges with libraries at- 
tached to principal mosques afford limited instruction. Free 
elementary school attached to mosques, 178). Mohammedans 
constitute one-half population; other officially recognized re- 
ligions, Ronian Catholic, Greek, Armenian, Syrian and United 
Chaldean, Maronite, Protestant, Jewish. 


Government, Etc.— Fundamental laws based on precepts 
of Koran; will of Sultan absolute, if not in opposition to Mo- 
hammedan creed. Legislative and executive authority exer- 
cised under supreme direction of Sultan by head of temporal 
government —Grand Vizier, and head of church — Sheikul- 
Islam. Total debt, 634,589,000. Gold standard of value. Military 
seryice compulsory on all Mohammedan subjects; other in- 
habitants pay exemption tax. Strength of army, 700,620 officers 
andimen. Nayy, 50 vessels, 390 officers, 39,000 men. 


CRETE, ancient Candia, island in Mediterranean, forms 
autonomous province of Turkey. Area, 3,326 square miles. 
Surface mountainous (Mt. Ida 8,060 feet). Excessive summer 
heat tempered by north winds. One-third of area under culti- 
vation, Products, olive oil, soap, wine, fruits, silk, etc.; 
honey of Mt. Ida celebrated, Population 294,190 — 200,000 
Greek Orthodox, 88,000 Mohammedans. Official language 
Greek. Canea capital, population 22,000. Executive power 
vested in Governor, known as High Commissioner. Seryice in 
Municipal Guard compulsory. 
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THE BALKAN STATES. 


THE BALKAN STATES. 


ROUMANIA consists of the Danubian principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, united 1859; union publicly proclaimed 
1861; independence from Turkey confirmed 1878; raised to a 
kingdom 1881. Area, 48,300 square miles. Greater part of 
country level; western district hilly or mountainous, with 
extensive forests. Area of crown forests, 2,301,270 acres; pr'o- 
ducts yield $467,600 yearly. Danube Delta within Roumania,; 
country well watered by its tributaries. Climate one of 
extremes and wide range. Extremes oun plains 96 deg. and-18 
deg.; mean for year 52.9 deg.; summer 72.5 deg.; winter 27.5 
deg.; rainfall averages 25 inches yearly, Agriculture em- 
ploys 70 per cent of population; of total area 68 per cent 
productive. Principal products, 1897: Corn and wheat, 112,630,- 
650 bushels; other grains, 36,701,225 bushels. Wine, 5,491,860 
gallons; tobacco, 8,356,950 pounds. Colza, flax, and hemp also 
grown. Live Stock, 1897: Horses, 670,909; cattle, 2,138,315; 
sheep, 6,847,825; swine, 1,079,312. Country rich in minerals, 
deposits chiefly in Carpathians; coal and petroleum worked; 
salta State monopoly. Manufactures include paper,cement, 
sugar, wovolens, and leather. Imports, 1897, $71,156,400; chiefly 
textiles, metals, and metal goods. Exports, $44,836,000; in 1897 
cereals constituted 82 per cent of exports. Population 
estimated at 5,800,000, comprising about 4,500,000 Roumanians, 
300,000 Jews, 200,000 Gypsies, 50,000 Bulgarians, 20,000 Greeks, 
etc. Bucharest, capital and center of trade, 232,000 inhabitants. 
Jassy, former capital of Moldavia, seat of Greek archbishop 
and Roman Catholic bishop; population 66,000. Galatz on 
Danube, chief port of Roumania; population 57,000. Rail- 
ways State property; 1,800 miles open in 1898. Telegraph 
lines, 4,290 miles 1897. Education backward, free and com- 
pulsory where schools exist. Pupils in primary schools, 1896-7, 
298,280; school expenditure, $1,828,105. Language a Latin dialect 
with many Slayonic words. Predominating religion, Greek 
Orthodox; estimated adherents, 4,950,000; Roman Catholics, 
150,000; Protestants, 13,800; Armenians, 15,000; Jews, 300,000; 
Mohammedans, 20-30,000. Government vested in King 
assisted by a Council of State, a Senate—120 members, and 
Chamber of Deputies. Public debt, $224,969,905. Every Rou- 
manian between the ages of twenty-one and forty-six liable to 
military service. Strength of army, 3,478 officers, 56,489 men. 
Navy, 22 vessels. 


BULGARIA colonized by Bulgarians, a Slavonic tribe, 6th 
century; during 9th-10th century, and again in 12th, their rule 
extended over nearly all of Balkan Peninsula; annexed to 
Ottoman Empire 1396. By Treaty of Berlin, 1878, constituted 
an autonomous principality under suzerainty of Turkey; 
Eastern Roumelia, now South Bulgaria, incorporated with 
State 1885. Area, 37,060 square miles. Balkans traverse 
country from east to west; country north chiefly a plain. Cli- 
mate characterized by wide range of temperature and abrupt 
changes (86 deg. to -2 at Sofia). Agriculture occupation of 
five-sevenths of population; soil generally fertile; wheat prin- 
cipal crop; wine, tobacco, silk, also produced; roses largely 
cultivated on southern slopes of Balkans; attar of roses largely 
manufactured. Live Stock, 1893: Sheep, 7,220,256; goats, 
1,263,772; cattle, 1,767,974, swine, 461,725. Leading manufac- 
tures, textiles, cigars, cigarettes. Domestic products include 
carpets, trimmings, ribbons, and hosiery. Commerce largely 
in hands of Greeks, Austrians, Roumanians. Principal item, 
wheat; other exports include live stock, woolens, attar of roses, 
and skins. Value of exports, $11,958,102. Imports, $16,798,847, 
most important are textiles, metal goods, and machinery. 
Minerals belong to State; iron exists in large quantities; 
also gold, silver, manganese, copper, and salt. Over 35,300,000 
cubic feet of stone quarried annually, Coal mines at Pernik 
worked by government. Salt deposits near Bourgas yield 12,000 
tons annually. Population, 1893, 3,309,816, comprised 2,504,- 
336 Bulgarians, 569,728 Turks, 60,018 Greeks, 51,754 Gypsies. 
Capital, Sofia; population 46,593. Philippopolis, founded 840 
B. C. by Philip IL of Macedon, former capital of Hastern 
Roumelia; population, 41,068; Rustchwk, fortified town on 
Danube; has arsenal, port, and royal palace; population, 
37,174. Railways open, 1898, 612 miles; under construction, 
457. Telegraph, 1897, 3,250 miles. In 1897, 8,306 vessels of 2,482,- 
982 tons entered ports. Elementary education free, nomi- 
nally obligatory; primary schools, 1896, 4,585, with 347,605 pupils. 


National church, Orthodox Greek; adherents, 1893, 2,606,786; 
Roman Catholics, 22,617; Armenian Gregorians, 6,643; Protes- 
tants, 2,384. Government a constitutional monarchy yested 
in a Prince, Council of Ministers, and a Sobranjé, or National 
Assembly. Military service obligatory from age of twenty; 
about 16,000 recruits drafted annually; Mohammedans may 
un coaee exemption. Strength of army, 39,300 men, Navy, 13 
vessels. 


SERVIA settled by Serbs, 7th century; conquered by 
Turks, 1459; ceded to Austria, 1718; regained by Turks, 1739; 
independence practically established, 1829; recognized, 1878; 
proclaimed a kingdom, 1882. Area, 19,050 square miles. Sur- 
face largely mountainous; Moraya, largest river; Danube forms 
northern boundary, Forests still extensive; are under goy- 
ernment supervision; yast quantities cask staves exported to 
France and Austria. Climate healthful and invigorating but 
inclined to continental extremes. Agriculture chief in- 
dustry; 56 per cent of area productive 1893. Corn and wheat 
leading crops; yield, 1893, 18,073,347 bushels; other grain, 7,099,- 
900 bushels; tobacco, 3,292,286 pounds; hemp, 10,969,500 pounds; 
flax, 1,287,226 pounds; wine, 9,261,516 gallons; fruit, chiefly 
plums, 828,578 tons. Large areas under pasture; rearing of 
live stock greatest industry. Liye stock, 1896: Horses, 169,- 
928; cattle, 922,399; sheep, 3,094,206; buffaloes, 7,471; swine, 904,- 
446. Manufactures include flour, carpets, beer, tile, and 
glass. Value goods produced in 131 establishments, 1893, $435,- 
400. Commerce chiefly with Austria-Hungary. Imports, 
1897, $9,062,764, principally textiles, hides, and skins; exports, 
$11,087,996 —82 per cent animals and agricultural products. 
Mineral deposits valuable; include coal, copper, zine, lead, 
gold, silver, iron, and oilshales. Population, 2,312,484; about 
90 per cent Seryians; other Slays, 3,731; Roumanians, 159,510; 
Gypsies, 46,212; Jews, 5,048. Servians outside of Servia number 
about 4,000,000. Belgrade, capital; population, 59,494. Length 
of railways, 1897, 354 miles; telegraph lines, 2,522 miles, Hle- 
mentary instruction compulsory; ali schools under Ministry 
of Edueatien, including university, free; elementary 
schools 1894, 914; pupils, 77,175; attendance compulsory. State 
religion, Greek Orthodox; adherents numbered 2,281,018 in 
1895; Roman Catholics, 1891, 11,596; Protestants, 1,149; Jews, 
4,652; Mohammedans, 16,764. Government administered by 
King, council of 8 ministers, and National Assembly of Depu- 
ties. Public debt, $81,907,500. Military service compulsory 
between the ages of twenty-one and forty-eight. Army, 1897, 
consisted of 1,248 officers, 21,200 men. War strength 353,366 
men—regular army 160,751; national militia 192,615. : 


MONTENEGRO originally peopled by Servians who re- 
fused to acknowledge supremacy of Turkey, 1389; claimed in- 
dependence and waged war against the Turks over 400 years; 
absolute independence of principality acknowledged and ter- 
ritory doubled by Treaty of Berlin, 1878. Area, 3,630 square 
miles. Country consists of a series of eleyated ridges with 
lofty mountain peaks; originally covered with dense pine for- 
ests, hence Montenegro “Black Mountain.” Forests of beech, 
oak, and conifers occupy large part of uncultivated area Mean 
annual temperature ranges from 61 deg. at Dulcigno, on the 
coast, to 28.5 deg. on eastern plateau Agricultural methods 
primitive; principal crops, corn, tobacco, oats, and barley; on 
the coast belt and in the low, warm yalleys vine and olive eul- 
tivated; also fig, pomegranate, almonds; in more elevated dis- 
tricts the temperate fruits. Live Stock raised extensively; 
sheep and goats number 500,000; cattle, 60,000; swine, 8,00U; 
horses, 3,000. Manufactures include only coarse woolens 
and other articles for home consumption. Exports, 1897, about 
#250),000; imports, $67,500. Population, 228,000, almost en- 
tirely of Servian descent. Capital, Cetigne; population 2,920; 
Podgoritza, fortified town; population 6,534. Dalcigno, forti- 
fied coast town; seat of Roman Catholic bishop; population 
5,000. Length of telegraph, 400 miles. Edueation free and 
compulsory; elementary schools, 70; pupils, 3,300. Church 
nominally independent of State. Number of Orthodox Greek 
churches, 177, adherents, 201,067; Mohammedan, 19—13,840; 
Roman Catholic, 13—12,924. Government an independent 
principality exercised under patriarchal conditions; Prince 
assisted by Council and Ministry. No standing army; all able- 
bodied inhabitants trained as soldiers and liable to service. 
Mohammedans exempt from military seryice upon payment 
of capitation tax. 
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RUSSIA. 


RU SSI A e Rush’a, 


Historical.—_Name of Russia derived from Roxolani, 
Slavonic tribe. Territory ancient Sarmatia; early overrun by 
Goths, Huns, Avars, Magyars, etc. Varangians, Norse war- 
riors, under Ruric, entered Novgorod about 862, Christianity 
introduced 10th century. Mongol invasion and conquest 1240; 
freedom from Mongol rule 1480. Phenomenal development 
under Peter the Great 1689-1725. Russo-Turkish wars 1768-74, 
1789-92. War with Sweden 1788-90, with France 1798-1801. 
More recent events include invasion of Russia by Napoleon, 
and burning of Moscow by Russians 1812. Crimean war 1853-56. 
Emancipation of serfs 1861. Growth of Nihilism, Russian- 
America sold to United States 1867. Alexander II assassin- 
ated 1881. Famine 1891-2. 

Area of Russian Empire, 8,660,395 square miles, comprising 
more than one-seyenth of total land surface of globe. Russia 
largest country in Europe,area 2,095,616 square miles, or over 
half of that of entire continent. Asiatic Russia—6,564,779 
square miles—embraces over one-third the total area of Asia. 
parepesn Russia includes Poland 49,159 square miles, Finland 
144,255. 

Physical Features.— Surface of European Russia a suec- 
cession of lowland plains sloping gradually toward Baltic, 
Black, Caspian, and White seas, Tundras—frozen marshy 
plains—occupy the north, immense forests the center, and 
steppes—open treeless plains—the south. Central plateau cul- 
minates in Valdai Hills (1,100 feet); Ural Mountains geograph- 
ical boundary between Europe and Asia (Tol-Pas 5,540 feet 
highest point); Caucasus on southern border line (Mt. Elbruz 
18,463 feet, highest elevation of Europe). Petchora (900 miles) 
most important river of Arctic basin, Neva of Baltic, Dniester 
G00 miles) and Dnieper (1.200 miles) of Black Sea, and Volga 
(2,200 miles) and Ural (1,150 miles) of the Caspian. Principal 
lakes: Ladoga (7,000 square miles), largest in Europe; Onega, 
3,763 square miles. 

Climate varied owing to wide range of latitude; winters 
severe everywhere; summers hot. Rainfall comparatively 
light; varies from 25 inches near Baltic to 5.7 inches at 
Astrakhan. Mean temperature Archangel, January, 7.7 deg.; 
July, 60.8 deg.; year, 32.1 deg.; rainfall, 15.6 inches. Moscow, 
January, 14 deg.; July, 66.5 deg.; year, 40.1 deg.; rainfall, 21.1 
inches. Sebastopol, February, 31.9 deg.; July, 74 deg.; year, 
54.4 deg.; rainfall, 15.2 inches. 

Forests.—Crown forests of Russian Empire 189, com- 
prised 618,244,000 acres, net revenues, $10,875,000. More than 
one-third of Kuropean Russia still occupied by forests; south- 
ern portion of forest region covered with deciduous woods; 
in the north dense forests of coniferous trees abound. Area, 
including those of Poland and Finland, 422,307,000 acres. 
Forests in each province, since 1888, protected through espe- 
cially appointed committee. 

Agriculture chiefindustry of people. About 26 per cent 
of land area of European Russia arable; nearly 16 per cent 
orchards, meadow, and pasture: “Black Earth” district of 
south most fertile region of Europe; embraces 367,000 square 
niles. Area of European Russia under crops 1896, 170,253,400 
acres; Poland, 10,284,650 acres. Products 1897: Wheat, 6,805,000 
tons; rye, 15,425,000; barley, 4,665,000; oats, 8,347,000; various 
grains, 3,973,000; potatoes, 21,413,000. Hay, including that of 
West Siberia and North Caucasia, 33,208,000 tons. Area under 
flax, 8,358,000 acres; yield, 290,000 tons fiber, 645,000 tons linseed; 
hemp, 2,241,000 acres; yield, 301,500 tons fiber, 370,000 tons hemp- 
seed; average yield of hops, 325 tons. Tobacco crop: Russia, 
Siberia, Caucasia, 1895, 632 tons. Area under vines, 16,000,000 acres 
(361,000 under proper culture); wine product, 4,550,000 gallons. 

Live Stock.—Vast numbers of cattle reared on the steppes. 
In 1888 Russia and Poland had 27,622,660 cattle, 48,220,115 sheep, 
10,742,100 swine. In 1891, 21,665,632 horses. Finland 1895, 300,- 
650 horses, 1,409,183 cattle, 1,067,384 swine, 129,984 reindeer, 14,540 
goats. 

Manufactures show marked increase since emancipation 
of serfs 1861. In 1893 manufactories, mines, etc., in Russian 
Empire, employed 1,406,775 persons; value of products, $1,319,- 
498,250. Leading items: Textiles, $464,958,750; iron and_ steel, 
$125,124,750; machinery, $49.515,750. Output of sugar works 
1898, 636,890 tons of refined sugar; distilleries 1896, 82,216,000 gal- 
‘ons of alcohol; breweries 1893, 87,282,100 gallons of beer. Flour 
mills 1895, averaged 35,100 tons flour daily. Tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes, etc., 1892, 1,073,080 hundred weight. 

Commerce,—Imports 1896, $392,426,250; exports, $160,073,250. 


Leading imports 1897: Machinery and metal goods, $39, 602,500; 
raw metals, $28,302,000; raw cotton, $33,518,500: raw wool and 
silk, $19,670,000; tea, $8,933,500; textiles, $6,564,500. Exports: 
Cereals and flour, $176,676,500; flax, $28,091,000; timber and 
woodenware, $27,390,500; linseed and grass seed, $22,654,500; 
eggs and dairy products, $15,917,500: naphtha, naphtha oils, $12,- 
579,000; hemp, $5,607,500; sugar, $5,157,500. Merchant marine 
1898, 2,146 vessels of 272,023 tons. In 1897, 9,666 vessels above 20 
tons—total tonnage 7,758,343—entered the ports. In 1896, 18,055 
vessels of 233,714 tons entered Caspian ports. 

Minerals.—Most valuable deposits found in Ural Moun- 
tains; district employs 232,285 workmen. Total number 
engaged in mining and metal work 1895, 498,351. Petroleum 
output from Caspian fields 1896, 1,536,130,000 gallons. Gold 
mined 1895, 1,087,770 ounces; platinum, 116,820 ounces; silver, 
284,630 ounces; lead, 412 tons; zine, 4,951; copper, 5,570; pig 
iron, 1,450,000; coal, 9,099,000; naphtha, 7,057,000; salt, 1,523,000. 

Population of Russian Empire 1897, 128,932,173; per square 
mile, 15; European Russia, including Poland and Finland, 106,- 
191,795. Estimated number Jews, 3,500,000. About forty 
languages and dialects spoken in the Empire. 

Cities.—St. Petersburg, capital and largest city; has exten- 
sive manufacturing and commercial interests. Contains St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral, Palace of Grand Duke Michael, winter 
palace, the Hermitage—a museum—Imperial library, univer- 
sity, etc.; population 1897, 1,267,023. I/oscow, second capital 
and place of coronation; chief commercial and railway center; 
first in manufactures; has numerous churches, the Kremlin or 
citadel—fortified enclosure—containing Imperial Palace, 
cathedrals, monastery, conyent, arsenal, great bell, etc.; 
population, 988,614. 

Railways, Etc.—Length of railway in Empire open for 
traffic 1898, 27,644 miles; building, 7,424. State lines 1897, 17,000 
miles. State expenditure forrailways 1896, $139,141,646. State 
telegraph lines 1895, 78,396 miles; nineteen-twentieths of total 
system State property. é. 

Education backward; only 20 per cent of recruits able to 
read and write. Most schools under Ministry of Public 
Instruction. Imperial treasury, 1896, supported 2,505 schools; 
local authorities, 26,004, Primary schools under Ministry of 
Public Instruction 1896, 29,144; pupils, 2,138,180, 


Religion.—Established religion of Empire Graeco-Russian, . 


officially Orthodox Catholic Faith. Emperor head of church. 
Restraints are laid on Jews and dissenters; latter, estimated 
at 12,000,000 in Great Russia, often severely persecuted; 
restricted liberty extended to only those of “United Church”: 
other religions may be freely professed. Adherents of Greek 
Church, 1895, estimated at 75,000,000; United Church and 
Armenians, 55,000; Roman Catholics, 8,300,000; Protestants, 
2,950,000; Jews, 3,000,000; Mohammedans, 2,600,000. 

Government an absolute hereditary monarchy. Entire 
legislative, executive, and judicial power vested in Czar, 
whose will alone is law. Estimated revenue of Empire 1899, 
$734,564,100; expenditures, $731,329,616. Army, peace footing, 
36,000 officers, 860,000 men; war footing, 3,500,000. Navy: 239 
vessels, 2,627 officers, 29,850 men. 


POLAND.—Formerly a kingdom. First partition between 
Russia, Prussia, Austria 1772; final partition 1795. Russian- 
Poland formed kingdom under Russian Empire 1815; insur- 
rections 1830-46-63; kingdom ceased to exist 1864; incorporated 
with Russia 1868. Area, 49,159 square miles. Agriculture 
and ecattle-breeding chief pursuits; 55 per cent of land 
arable. Has extensive forests; considerable mineral 
wealth. Manufactures employed 153,360 persons, 1893; 
value textiles produced, 1898, $29,113,500. Population, 9,455,- 
913—68 per cent Poles, 14 per cent Jews; prevailing religion 
Roman Catholic. Government administered by Governor- 
general haying supreme control in civil and military affairs. 
Warsaw, capital; population, 638,209. 


KINLUAND.—Grand-duchy, ceded to Russia by Sweden 
1809. Area, 144,255 square miles. Agriculture and 
cattle-breeding chief pursuits. Forests cover 50,498,000 
acres; timber export, 1897, $15,880,000. Manufactures, 1895, 
employed _ 65,250 persons. Value of products, $36,563,665. 
Population, 2,520,437—86 per cent Finns, 13 per cent Swedes. 
Education. very advanced, only .04 per cent children of 
school age without instruction, 1896. Lutheran religion pre- 
dominates. Executive government vested in a Senate, 
composed of members appointed by Crown under presidency 
of Governor-general. Helsingfors, capital; population, T7414, 
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SWEDEN — NORWAY — DENMARK. 


SWEDEN. Swe’-den. 


Historical.—Ancient inhabitants—Finns—driven north- 
ward by Scandinavians and Goths. Early history obscure. 
Christianity introduced about 1000 A. D, Regular government 
established 1279. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway united in one 
kingdom, 1397; independence recovered 1521. Reformation 1527. 
Gustavus Adolphus head of Protestant cause in Germany 1628. 
Conspicuous in European politics throughout 17th century. 
Norway united to Sweden 1814. 

Area, Etc.—Area, 172,876 square miles. Surface, an inclined 
plain sloping toward Baltic Sea, diversified by narrow valleys 
and lakes; culminating point, Kebnekaisse, 7,192 feet. Nu- 
merous rivers all short; principal: Dal, Gotha. Nearly one- 
tenth of area covered by lakes; largest, Wener, Wetter. 


Climate varied but healthful; range of temperature 
between winter and summer, wide. Rainfall heaviest near 
coast. Mean temperature Stockholm, January, 26 deg.; July, 
61deg.; year, 41.4 deg.; rainfall, 16.4 inches. Jockmock, Feb- 
ruary, 6deg.: July, 58.2 deg.; year, 29.3 deg.; rainfall, 15 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc.—About 8 per cent of land area culti- 
vated; 47 per cent forest. Value cereals 1897, $71,604,000. Chief 
crops: Oats, 56,666,225 bushels; rye, 22,870,100; barley, 13,861,375; 
wheat, 4,430,800; potatoes, 54,374,375. Live stock: Horses, 512,- 
406; cattle, 2,554,577; sheep, 1,298,732; pigs, 788,736. Forests of 
pine, fir, larch, ete.: products form staple export. 


Manufactures.—Most flourishing connected with iron, 
timber, sugar, cotton. Pig iron produced 1896, 487,147 tons; 
bar iron, 321,615; lead, 1,674. 

Commerce.—Inmports 1896, $96,744,970. Textiles, $20,827,200; 
coal, ete., $12,181,000; metal goods, $11,864,130; cereals, flour, 
$10,327,230. Exports, $91,876,420. Timber, $41,064,490; animals, 
$17,369,840; metals, etc., $14,083,980. Merchant marine 2,769 yes- 
sels of 496,819 tons. Entered ports, 32,741 vessels of 7,051,424 tons. 

Minerals.—Country rich in minerals: mining a leading 
industry. Output of iron ore, 1896, 20,038,094 tons; silver and 
lead, 15,381; copper, 27,315; zinc, 44,041; coal, 225,878; gold, sil- 
ver, lead, manganese, zinc nickel, cobalt, also occur. 

Population in 1897, 5,009,632; per square mile, 28.7. 
Inhabitants, with exception of 24,548 foreign born, 19,505 Finns, 
and 6,846 Lapps, all Swedes. 

Cities.—Stockholm, capital; commercial and industrial 
center; population. 288,602, Gothenburg, principal port; 120,552. 

Railways, Ete.—Miles of railway 1897, 6,350; State, 2,283. 
State telegraph 1896, 5,398 miles; private lines, 2,883 miles. 

Education, Ete.—Elementary education free and com- 
pulsory. Schools 1896, 11,342; pupils, 730,259. Expenditures, 
$4,355,680. Less than .6 per cent of recruits of 1895 illiterate. 
State religion, Lutheran, all others tolerated. Evangelical 
Lutherans 1890, 4,735,218; other Protestants, 44,378. 

Government, Ete.—Constitutional Monarchy. Executive 
vested in King and Council of State. Legislative in Parlia- 
ment of two Houses. Standard of value, gold. Army, 3,728 
officers, 35,500 men. Navy, solely for coast defense, 50 vessels. 


NORWAY. Nor’-wa. 


Historical.—Aboriginal inhabitants Lapps and Finns, 
early conquered or expelled by Germanic Goths. Native kings 
ruled 824-1028; Christianity introduced 998. Reign of Canute 
1028-1035. Subject to Sweden 1319; to Denmark 1380; united with 
both 1397. Union with Sweden 1814; nobility abolished 1822. 

Area, Etec.—Area, 124,445 square miles. Surface, a series 
of elevated plateaus; elevation of 57 per cent of area 1,000 feet 
or more, culminating point, Goldhoppinger, 8,540 feet. Coast 
indented by fjords and fringed with islands; famous whirlpool, 
the Maelstrom, between two Lofoden islands. Lakes number 
30,000. Principal rivers: Glommen, Laagen, Ottern. 

Climate dry and_healthful; temperature modified by 
maritime situation. Rainfall abundant on coast, scanty in 
interior. Mean temperature Christiania: February, 23.7 deg ; 
July, 62.8 deg.; year, 41.6 deg.; rainfall, 22.7 inches. Bergen: 
February 32.3 deg.; July, 58.5 deg.; year, 44.2 deg.; rainfall, 67.72 
inches. Tromsé: February, 24.9 deg.; July, 51.8 deg.; year, 36 
deg.; rainfall, 35.9 inches. 

Agriculture, Etc.—Unproductive area, %5 per cent of 
whole; forests, 22 per cent; cultivated, 3 per cent. Value of 
cereals 1890, $10,330,940; potatoes, $6,697,920. Live stock 1891 
included: 1,006,499 cattle, 1,417,524 sheep, 170,134 reindeer. Esti- 


mated forest area 26,320 square miles—chiefly pine. State for- 
ests, 3,870 square miles. Value timber exports 1897, $11,251,960. 

Fisheries constitute a leading industry; employed 113,227 
persons 1896. Value of catch, $7,263,062. 

Commerce.—Imports 1897, 871,234,070. Leading items: Bread- 
stuffs, $10,331,630; textiles, $8,795,700. Exports, $43,123,250: Tim- 
berand wooden goods, $16,652,060; animal products, $14,534,530. 
Merchant marine 1898, 7,147 vessels of 1,552,199 tons. In 1896, 
13.201 vessels of 2,908,946 tons entered the ports. 

Population 1891, 2,000,917; per square mile, 16.1. Number 
of Lapps, 20,786; Finns, 9,378. 

Cities.— Christiania, capital, chief city and seaport; popu- 
lation 1898, 203,337. Bergen, port, center of fishing industry; 
53,684. Hammerfest, northernmost town of Europe; 3,000. 

Railways, Etc.—Miles of railway 1897, 1,213; State, 1,120. 
State telegraph, 5,474 miles; railway telegraph, 1,172 miles. 

Education, Etce.—Primary education free and obligatory. 
Elementary schools 1894, 5,983; pupils, 311,346. Expended for 
primary education, $1,796,423. National church Evangelical 
Lutheran, all others tolerated. Dissenters in 1891, 30,685. 

Government, Ete.—Norway nominally a Constitutional 
Monarchy, virtually a Republic. Executive represented by 
King and Council of State; Legislative vested in Storthing—114 
members—elected by the people. Standard of value, gold. 
Et 1894, 900 officers, 30,000 men. Navy, 43 vessels, for coast 

efense. 


DENMARK. Den’-mark. 


Historical,—Ffirst known inhabitants the Cimbri; expelled 
by Jutes and Angles; latter succeeded by Danes in 5th cen- 
tury. Viking age—700-1050—included reign of Canute the 
Great, King of Denmark, Norway, and England 1029-1035. 
Denmark mistress of the Baltic 1157-1227. Denmark one king: 
dom with Norway and Sweden 1897-1412. Lost Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg 1864. 

Area, Ete.—Area, 15,289 square miles. Surface low, undu- 
lating plains diversified by heaths, marshes, and lakes; high- 
est altitude 560 feet. Numerous short streams; Guden longest. 

Climate tempered by maritime situation. Mean tempera- 
ture Copenhagen: January, 31 deg.; July, 63 deg.; year, 44 deg.; 
rainfall, 21.5 inches. 

Agriculture.—Essentially an agricultural country. Pro- 
ductive area 80 per cent, 6 per cent forest, remainder arable, 
pasture, and meadow land. In 1896 2,876,000 acres under grain; 
under clover, 656,600 acres; meadow, 2,247,000. Value of crops 
1897, $86,354,870. Oats, 34,140,000 bushels; barley, 18,580,000; rye, 
17,370,000; wheat, 3,368,000; potatoes, 19,550,000. 

Live Stock,.—Raises more in proportion to its size than 
any other European country. Number horses 1896, 410,639; 
cattle, 1,696,190; sheep, 1,246,552; swine, 829,131. Dairy interests 
enormous and constantly increasing. Leading export, butter. 


Manufactures, of slight importance, include spirits, beet 
sugar, bricks, pottery, machinery, tobacco, and gloves. In 
1897, distilleries produced 3,586,000 gallons alcohol; breweries 
1896, 50,370,000 gallons; beet sugar factories, 48,345 tons of 
sugar. Fisheries employ 32,912 persons. 

Commerce.—Imports 1897, $112,585,380; exports, $88,592,648. 
Leading imports: Textiles, $13,317,550: metals and hardware, 
$8,765,817; coal, $6,051,510; cereals, $16,426,250. Exports: Butter, 
eggs, lard, etc., $51,197,126; animals, $7,469,000, Merchant marine. 
3,696 vessels, 356,108 tons. In 1897, 32,036 vessels of 2,712,224 tons 
entered Danish ports. 

Population 1890, 2,185,335; of Denmark proper 96.67 per 
een »orn in Denmark. Foreign-born only about 3 per cent of 
whole. 

Cities.— Copenhagen, capital, commercial center and chief 
seaport; population, 375,251; Aarhus, 33,308; Odense, 30,277. 

Railways, Etc.—Railway lines 1897, 1,532 miles; State, 

1,087 miles. State telegraph lines, 2,988 miles. 
_ Education, Etc.—Education widely diffused. Elementary 
instruction free and compulsory. Number of schools, 2,940; 
pupils, 231,940. Established church Lutheran, all other creeds 
tolerated. In 1890 established church had 2,154,484 adherents; 
Jews numbered 4,080; Catholics, 3,647. 

Government, Ete.—Constitutional Monarchy. Executive 
vested in King and Council. Legislative in King and Riksdag 
or Diet conjointly. Standard of yalue, gold. Army 1899, 800 
officers, 9,000 men. Navy, 50 vessels, for coast defense, 
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ASIA. A’-shia. 


Historical. — Asia regarded as birthplace of mankind; 
region of Hindoo Koosh, according to oldest Asiatic legends, 
first home of man. Great religions of the world had their 
origin in Asia—Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism 
among Semitic people; Zoroastrianism, Brahminism, and 
Buddhism among Aryans. Continent seat of many ancient 
civilizations. Chinese claim an antiquity of 80,000 years B.C. 
Assyrian and Babylonian empires, established by Semitic 
tribes in valleys of Tigris and Euphrates, constituted earliest 
civilization in Western Asia; annals dating from 2200 B. C. 
exist; zenith of power 6th and 7th centuries B. C. Rise of 
Mohammedan power 6th century A. D.; climax under Harun- 
al-Rashid 9th century. Genghis Khan (Mongol) conquered 
Central Asia 1218-21; Kublai Khan established Mongol rule 
from Dneiper to Sea of Japan, Siberia to Malay Peninsula, 13th 
century. Ottoman Empire founded in Asia Minor i288; Mogol 
Empire in India 1526. Beginning of British influence in Asia 
1ith century, greatly extended 1760-1858. Russian power dates 
from 16th century; now embraces more than one-third of con- 
tinent. Political influence balanced by British supremacy in 
south, Russian in north. 

Area.—Total area, 17,074,050 square miles, or more than 
four times that of Europe; one-third total land area of globe; 
islands, 1,039,860 square miles; peninsulas 3,300,000. Extreme 
length east and west, 5,990 miles; greatest breadth 5,360 miles, 

Physical Features.—Central Asia occupied by vast 
table-land of Thibet (9,000-16,000 feet in height) bounded on the 
north by Kuen-lun Mountains, on the south by Himalayas— 
loftiest mountains in the world (Mt. Everest, 29,000 feet); 
plateau extends east into China, west into Iran and Asia Mi- 
nor. Second and lower table-land to the north includes Tarim 
and Desert of Gobi. Continent has four great mountain sys- 
tems: Altai, Hindoo Koosh, Himalaya, and Armenian. North 
of Altais stretches the great plain of Siberia, broadening west- 
ward to mountains of Persia and Afghanistan. Deserts of 
Arabia and India principal detached plains. Chief rivers: 
Yang-tse-kiang, Hoang-ho, Amoor, Mekong, Irawaddy, Ganges, 
and Indus flowing into Pacific and Indian oceans; Obi, Yenisci, 
and Lena into Arctic; Tigris and Euphrates into Persian Gulf. 
Largest fresh-water lake, Baikal; Caspian and Aral regarded 
as lakes; small salt-water lakes abound. 

Climate.—Extremes of temperature everywhere greater 
than in corresponding latitudes of Europe. Interior plateaus— 
remote from sea influences—subject to great heat in summer 
and excessively cold land-winds in winter; extremes of heat 
on Arabian and Indian plains. Annual temperature ranges 
from 79 deg.( Rangoon) to 2 deg. (Verkhoiansk). Climate of east 
and southeast coasts modified by periodic ocean winds (mon- 
soons). Rainfall insufficient in southwest and interior por- 
tions; abundant in India, Japan, Eastern Archipelago, 

Forests of Northern Asia differ chiefly in species from 
those of Europe and America. Siberian steppes bounded on 
the south by forests of pine, birch, willow; poplars, elms, and 
maples border river courses. Himalayas constitute chief 
timber district; slopes clothed with forests of pine, oak, wal- 
nut, maple; fig trees and banyans characterize lower ridges. 
Highly valuable teakwood found throughout India; exported 
chiefly from Burma. Other trees of commercial importance, 
palm, sal, sandalwood, satinwood, ete. Dyewoods and medi- 
cinal gums obtained in Southern Asia. 

Vegetation, Etc. — Vegetation rich and diversified, 
Herbaceous plants abound in Siberia. Below 62d parallel 
soil generally adapted to agriculture. Steppes and plateaus 
of western and central regions abound in rich pastures, 
inhabitants wandering tribes chiefly engaged in pastoral pur- 
suits. Valleys of Armenia extremely fertile: India and China 
leading agricultural countries; products of temperate and 
tropical zones cultivated. Rice, sugar cane, indigo, hemp, cot- 
ton, tea, various nuts and spices, native to Asia. Fruits grown 
comprise almost all varieties. Other products, cereals, coffee, 
leguminous plants. Animals native to Asia—elephant, buffalo, 
camel, yak, reindeer, etc.—largely utilized as beasts of burden. 

Minerals.—Asia rich in minerals and precious stones. 
Vast but undeveloped coal fields of China place it among first 
coal countries of the world; Japan, Burma, and Bengal rich 
in coal. Excellent iron ores found in China, Japan, India, 
and Arabia. Tin mines of Malay Peninsula unrivaled; tin 
said to be abundant in Japan. Copper produced in China, 
India, and Japan; lead in China, Burma, Turkey, Arabia, and 


Persia; gold and silver in Siberia, India, China, Japan, Malay 
Peninsula, Persia, and Arabia. Precious stones widely dis- 
tributed. Burma produces finest rubies in the world, besides 
sapphires, jade, amber, etc.; turquoises mined in Persia and 
Thibet; in Altai and Ural Mountains jasper, malachite, and 
berylabound. Petroleum, exported in large quantities from 
Baku district, Caspian Sea, is important product of Burma, 
and occurs in Siam and Euphrates Valley. Salt abounds 
throughout Asia, Sulphur foundinJapanand Arabia. Kaolin 
deposits in China and Japan furnish material for pottery. 

Population 1895 (estimated), 839,523,000, or more than half 
the inhabitants of the globe. Population irregularly distrib- 
uted; southeastern portion of continent—only about one- 
fourth the total area—estimated to contain seyen-eighths of 
entire Asiatic population. Average density of remainder 
about 8 per square mile; parts in which greater density exists, 
eastern skirts of central plateau and parts of Asia Minor. 

Religion.—Prevailing religions of Asia are: Brahminism 
or Hindooism—confined to India; Buddhism — prevailing be- 
yond the Ganges and in China, Japan, and ‘Ceylon; Mohamn- 
medanism—in Western Asia, partly in India and Eastern Arch- 
ipelago. Estimated number Hindoos, Buddhists, Confucians, 
etc., 648,207,000; Mohammedans, 151,328,000; Christians, 26,493,000 
(11,797,000 in Asiatic Russia); Jews, 253,000; others, 13,243,000. 

Race.—Inhabitants usually grouped in three classes: Mon- 
golian race, including peoples of China, Tartary, Thibet, Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, parts of Siberia, and dominant people of 
Turkey; Aryan race, embracing peoples of Hindoostan, Af- 
ghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia, Caucasus, besides Russians, 
Greeks, Armenians, etc., in Siberia; and Semitic race, includ- 
ing Syrians, Arabians, Jews. Malays appear only in peninsula 
of Malacca. 

Government. —Political divisions comprise three empires 
—China, Korea, Japan; two absolute monarchies—Persia and 
Siam; the monarchy of Afghanistan; two independent States— 
Nepal and Bhotan; and Russian, British, Turkish, Dutch, 
French, American, and Portuguese possessions. 


West Siberia; population 
52,480; Irkutsk, of East Siberia, 51,434. dae . 


BOK HARA.—Russian vassal State in Central Asia, ruled 
by Ameer. Area, about 92,000 square miles. Western part 
lowland; middle and eastern parts mountainous. Climate 
varied. Products are corn, fruit, silk, tobacco, and hemp. 
Sheep, horses, and camels bred. Minerals include gold, 
salt, alum, and sulphur. Territory crossed by Trans-Caspian 
railway, Chief exports silk, cotton, rugs, furs, ete. 
Population, about, 2,500,000. Bokhara, capital, about 75,000 
inhabitants. Religion Mohammedan. 


IX HIV A.—Russian vassal State in Central Asia, ruled by 
Khan. Area, 22,320 square miles; oasis watered by canals, 
5,210 square miles, rest steppe. Fertile districts produce grain, 
cotton, mulberries (for silkworms), fruits and melons. Ex. 
ports cotton. Estimated population, 700,000, largely Tur- 
eran Mohammedanism preyails. Ithiva, capital; popula- 

ion 5,000. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA — PERSIA. 


TURKEY IN ASIA. 


Area, Divisions, Ete.—Area, 650,097 square miles, com- 
oe Asia Minor, 194,392; Armenia and Kurdistan, 72,491; 
fesopotamia, 100,205; Syria—including Palestine — 109,509; 
Arabia, 173,700. Country divided into vilayets or pashaliks, 
under same general government as Turkey in Europe. 

Physical Features, Etce.—Characteristic features: Ele- 
vated plateau of Asia Minor extending eastward into the high- 
lands of Armenia and Kurdistan (Mount Ararat, 16,920 feet); 
narrow plateau of Syria traversed by two principal mountain 
chains—the Mount Lebanon of the Bible; vast plains of the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and the Western Highlands of Arabia. 
Chief rivers, Euphrates and Tigris; Jordan most famous. 
Forest area, 17,500,000 acres. Ash, evergreen, oak, beech, 
planes, etc., on mountains of Asia Minor; Lebanon Mountains 
chiefly wooded with pines, oak, sycamore, and oleander. 

Climate generally warm and pleasant but varies greatly 
owing to inequalities of elevation. Extremes of Armenian 
table-land severe; similar differences, less marked, in interior 
of Asia Minor. Seasons of rain and drought occur regularly, 

Agriculture, Etc.—Soil of Asia Minor and yalleys of 
Lebanon extremely fertile. Chief products, tobacco, cereals, 
cotton, hemp, flax, and fruits—oranges, dates, raisins, figs, 
almonds, etc, Silkworms largely raised; cocoons produced, 
1896, 11,849,461 pounds; value, $2,715,585. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and angora goats reared in large numbers. Camel ordinary 
beast of burden. Wool produced, 1896, 39,000,000 pounds. 
Fisheries yield pearls, mother-of-pearl, and sponges. 

Manufactures mostly domestic; include saddlery, swords, 
firearms, leather, coarse linen, woolen and cotton goods, 
shawls, carpets, wine, silver and gold thread and laces; gold 
and silver filigree and embroidery made by women. 

Commerce. —Chief imports. coal, provisions, clothing, 
cereals, ironware, oils, etc.; exports, grapes, wine, mohair, 
barley, cocoons, opium, coffee, madder, valonia, etc. Value of 
imports, 1897, $37,023,013; exports, $27,976,798. 

Minerals include coal, iron, copper, alum, silver, lead, 
emery, chrome, and asbestos, and rock salt in Armenia and 
Asia Minor. Mineral riches practically untouched. 

Population, 16,823,500; Asia Minor, 9,238,900; Armenia and 
Kurdistan, 2,472,400; Mesopotamia, 1,350,300; Syria, 2,711,900; 
Arabia, 1,050,000. Turks, 6,800,000; Syrians and Arabs, 5,300,000: 
Greeks, 1,000,000. 

Cities.—Smyrna, chief seaport; commercial center of the 
Levant; seat of archbishoprics of Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, and. Armenian churches; population, 200,000. Bagdad, 
humerous manufactures; important transit trade; 145,000. 
Aleppo, extensive commerce and manufactures; 127,000. Beirut, 
fortified seaport; good export trade; chiefly silks; 120,000. 


Railways.—First railway in Asiatic Turkey completed 
1864; mileage, 1897, 1,496. 


SA MOs.-— Island principality off the coast of Asia Minor, 
under sovereignty of Turkey. Important center of Greek 
commerce, civilization, and art, 6th century B. C. Area 180 
square miles. Surface mountainous; valleys extremely fertile. 
Climate dry and bracing. Products, wine, olive oil, grapes, 
and hides. Rich mines and quarries exist. Population 
51,745; Greek Christians. Vathy capital. 


ARABIA most westerly of the three great peninsulas of 
Asia. Area estimated at 1,200,000 square miles; one third 
sandy desert. Surface largely a table-land; average elevation, 
3,5U0 feet; highest elevations in mountains of Oman in south- 
east (9,900 feet) and Mt. Sinai (8,535 feet) in northwest. Num- 
erous oases in interior. No permanent rivers. Climate one 
of driest in the world; some parts entirely rainless. Heat of 
plains excessive; mountainous regions of Yemen and Had- 
ramaut temperate; winters of elevated regions of Nejd rigor- 
ous. Agricultural methods rude. Most fertile tracts in 
southwest, in Yemen. Products include dates, cereals, 
bananas, tamarinds, and in southwest coffee, sugar, cotton, 
spices, drugs, gums, and resins. Interior plateau of the Nejd 
famous for its horses and camels. Manufactures consist 
of hair tent-covers and bags and coarse linen and woolen fab- 
rics woven by Bedouin women. Has large trade by carayan 
and sea from surrounding country. Minerals include silver, 
lead, iron, sulphur, and precious stones. Population 
5,000,000; about one-fifth Bedouins or true Arabs, tent dwellers. 
Principal fseaports Jeddah in El Hejaz on Red Sea, pop- 
ulation about 30,000; Maskat, in Oman, largest town in Arabia, 
key to Persian Gulf; Aden, controlled by British, key to Red 
Sea; Hodeidah on Red Sea, port of Sana, latter largest town 
in Yemen, center of great coffee district. Within the Turkish 
province of El Hejaz lie the holy cities of the Mohammedans: 
Mecca the birthplace and Medina the burial place of the 
prophet. Politically Peninsula of Sinai belongs to Egypt; El 
Hejaz and Yemen on the Red Sea, and El Hasa on the Persian 
Gulf vilayets of Turkey; Adenin the south a British posses- 
sion since 1839; remainder of country under independent rulers. 
Oman an independent sultanate in the southeast and Had- 
ramaut in south principal independent powers; Nejd or 
Central Arabia under influence of Wahhabees. 


CYPRUS.— Island in Mediterranean 60 miles west of Asia 
Minor; under British administration; annual tribute to Tur- 
key, $464,000. Avrea 3,584 square miles. Surface mountainous. 
Climate generally healthful. Soil fertile. Products, corn, 
cotton, linseed, olives, raisins, fruit, silk, wines, etc. Valuable 
sponge fisheries off coast. Population 209,286, mainly 
Greek Christians. Nicosia capital; population 12,515. 


PERSIA. Per’-sha. 


Historical.—Territory includes greater part of ancient 
Iran, believed to be first home of Aryan races. Kingdom 
founded by Cyrus 6th century B. C.; overthrown by Alexander 
334; era of Seleucides followed. Parthian supremacy about 
250. Second Persian empire 226 A. D.; climax of power “th 
century. Conquered by Mohammedan Arabs 641. Came under 
Seljukes 1038; Kharesmians 1194. Taken by Mongols under 
Genghis Kahn 1223; ravaged by Timur 1399. Sufi dynasty 1501. 
Nadir Shah conquered India 1739. Keigning Turkoman dy- 
nasty founded 1795. War with England 1856, 

Area, 628,000 square miles divided into thirty-three proy- 
inces; length north to south, '700 miles; east to west, 900. 

Physical Features.—Surface an _ elevated plateau 
(6,000 to 8,500 feet) bordered on north, west, and south by 
lofty mountains. Interior plateau largely an arid, treeless des- 
ert. Elburz Mountains north (Mt. Demavend, 18,600 feet). 
Karun chief river. Urumiah, in northwest, largest lake. Mari- 
time plains and mountain slopes clothed with fine forests, 
Trees embrace all varieties common to Europe,except conifers. 

Climate subject to extremes; Mountain valleys mild and 
delightful. Plains along Persian Gulf and Caspian Sea hot and 
unhealthful. Rainfall low; air generally dry and pure. 

Agricultural and pastoral pursuits chief industries. Val- 
leys and plains of the Karun extremely fertile. In northwest, 
wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, cotton, tropical nuts and fruits 
are grown. Rice—largest crop in Caspian provinces —sugar, 
opium, silk, dyes and drugs important crops. Grapes grown 
largely for raisins and wine, Wines of Shiraz, Ispahan, and 


other districts famous. Fruits common to temperate regions 
produced in profusion. Persian wheat crop, 1897, 20,000,000 
bushels; annual yield of sill, 606,100 pounds. Numerous mules, 
horses, sheep, and goats;: wool one of most valuable products. 

Manufactures include shawls, carpets, dyes, wine, sugar, 
leather, opium, silks, felts, copper and brass wares, glazed 
tiles, etc.; mosaic work in bone and ivory, and enameling on 
metal done in Shiraz. 

Commerce centers largely at Tabriz, Teheran, and Ispa- 
han. Imports chiefly textiles, glass, carriages, petroleum, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and drugs. Estimated value of imports 
and exports 1897-8, $45,000,000, Spun and floss silk exported 
from Resht district, 1897, 611,760 pounds, value $669,658; dried 
cocoons, 390,000 pounds, value $160,380; opium, $3,645,000; car- 
pets, $680,400. Annual export of tobacco, 5,500 tons; cotton, 
9,934,400 pounds; wool, 7,714,000 pounds; other exports, dried 
fruits, silk, pearls, turquoises. 

Minerals.—Turquoise mines, Khorassan, yield $40,000 an- 
nually. Coal mined on Elburz slopes; lead in Ispahan; marble 
quarried at Azerbijan; petroleum abundant near Caspian 
Sea. Gold, copper, silver, lead, tin, sulphur, iron, manganese, 
and nickel occur; salt, borax, and alum also produced. Pearl 
fisheries of Persian Gulf richest in the world. 

Population (estimated), 1897, 9,000,000 (Europeans, 800); 
Nomads include 260,000 Arabs, 720,000 Turks, 675,000 Kurds and 
Leks, 20,600 Baluchis and Gypsies, and 234,000 Lurs.__ 

Cities.— Teheran, capital since close of 18th century; con- 
tains royal palace and palaces of Persian nobility; has well- 
furnished shops and bazaars; population, 210,000. Tabriz, 
chief commercial center; contains citadel and famous ‘ Blue 
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AFGHANISTAN — INDIA. 


Mosque’’; population, 180,000. Zspahan surrounded by famous 
orchards and gardens; trade second only to Tabriz; 81),000. 
Railway.—6 miles—between Teheran and Abdulazim. 
Telegraph line, 4,150 miles (3,400 belong to Government). 
Education.—Majority of inhabitants taught only to read 
the Koran. Colleges supported by public funds afford in- 
struction in religion, Arabic and Persian literature, etc.; 


numerous schools for children. Polytechnic school opened in 
Teheran 1849. Military colleges at Teheran and Tabriz. 
Religion.—Mohammedans predominate. Persian Moham- 
medans about 8,000,000. Sunnis— Turkish Mohammedans — 
800,000; Jews, 25,000; Armenians, 45,000; Nestorians, 25,000. _ 
Government an absolute monarchy under a hereditary 
Shah. Laws of country based upon precepts of Koran. 


AFGH ANISTAN e Af-gan-is-tan’. 


Belonged successively to the Greek and Persian empires; 
became an independent power 1747; war with British 1838-42 
and again in 1818. Area, 215,000 square miles. Greater part 
of surface mountainous; elevation of plains with few excep- 
tions over 4,000 feet with large areas above 7,000. Principal 
mountain range Hindu Kush (23,000 feet). Mountain ranges 
traversed by numerous passes often of great military and 
commercial importance. Largest rivers, Halmund and Cabool. 
Climate varied; generally healthful; subject to intense ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Rainfall in winter slight; in summer 
rain seldom falls. Agriculture largely dependent on irriga- 
tion. Valleys of Cabooland Peshawur and district near Herat 
fertile regions. In most districts cultivable crops yield two 
harvests during the year; spring crops chiefly wheat, barley, 
peas, and beans; autumn, rice, millet, maize, and arzun. Many 
characteristic plants abound, as madder and castor-oil; others 
yielding various gum-resins, as asafetida —largely exported to 


“India; and leguminous plants and shrubs from which gums like 


the well-known tragacanth of commerce is obtained. Fruits 
produced in greatest profusion; fresh or preserved staple food 
for large class; preserved fruits exported in large quantities, 
especially from Kandahar. Domestic animals include camels, 
excellent horses, two varieties of fat-tailed sheep, goats, etc. 
Manufactures include munitions of war, made at Cabool; 
silks, largely made at Kandahar ; carpets at Herat; felts, sheep- 
skin ‘‘postins,” and rosaries. Chief imports, textiles, indigo, 
sugar, drugs, and tea; exports largely wool, silk, fruit, nuts, 
asafetida, horses, and spices. Minerals abundant. Iron, 
lead, antimony, and sulphur produced; copper, gold, coal, and 
niter found. Population estimated at 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
divided into numerous tribes. Afghans — Pathans— number 
oyer 2,500,000. Mohammedanism prevailing religion. 
Cabool, capital, notable strategic and commercial center; popu- 
lation, 70,000. Herat, of great military and strategic importance; 
natural emporium of trade; 30,000. Handahar, chief commer- 
cial center of south; 25,000. Government nominally mon- 
archical, under one hereditary prince (Ameer). 


INDIA. w-ais. 


Historical.—Settlea by Aryans at early period. Prehis-- 


toric Hindoo religion superseded by Buddhism 6th century B. C. 
Alexander invaded Punjab 327-5. Hindoo worship revived as 
Brahmanism 500 A. D. Mohammedan invasions 11th century. 
Conquered by Genghis Khan 1219. Visited by Vasco de Gama 
1497; Portuguese established trade, 1510. Mogol empire founded, 
1519. English, Dutch, and French East India companies estab- 
lished, 1600-2-4. British acquired Bombay 1662; Calcutta 
1698. Decline of Mogol empire 1707; Persian invasion under 
Nadir Shah, Delhi sacked, inhabitants massacred, 1739. British 
successful in war with French, 1746-9. English acquire Lower 
Burma 1826; Punjab 1857. Sepoy rebellion, 1857. Sovereignty 
conferred on british Crown, 1858; Victoria proclaimed Empress 
of India, 1877. Upper Burma annexed, 1891. 

Aren.-— Totalarea, 1,559,603 square miles; British provinces, 
964.993; native States, 595,167. 

Physical Features.—Himalayas on the north-loftiest 
mountains in the world—most striking of great natural fea- 
tures of India. Country consists of two great divisions: The 
great lowland plain of the north, specially distirguished as 
Hindostan, and the plateau of the center and south—bordered 
by mountains of moderate altitude—known as the Deccan. 
Rivers may be divided into two sections: Streams of south- 
eastern slope draining into Bengal Bay—Brahmapootra, Ganges, 
Mahanuddy, Godaveri, and Kistna; and Indus, Nerbudda, and 
Tapti of southwestern slope draining into Arabian Sea. 

Climate varies with elevation. Generally hot everywhere 
excepting in mountain regions and on elevated table-lands. 
Heat of plains excessive. Climate greatly influenced by mon- 
soons, periodical winds prevailing throughout Southern Asia. 
Malignant fevers prevalent on lowland plains and in forests. 
Mean temperature, Bombay, 80deg.; rainfall, 74.4 inches. Cal- 
cutta, mean temperature, 78 deg.; rainfall, 65.6inches. Madras, 
mean temperature, 82 deg.; average rainfall, 49.1 inches. 

Forests.—Dense forests still cover large districts; area, 
63,969,955 acres. South of the conifer (deodar or Himalayan 
cedar, toon, etc.) forests of the Himalayas are extensive tracts 
of bamboo and sal; teak forests cover vast areas on eastern 
slopes of the Ghauts. Timber of northwest mostly deodar, 
used for railway sleepers. Sandalwood, ironwood, sissu, satin- 
wood, numerous palms (cocoanut, date, sago, and areca), 
banian, and acacia trees found in various localities. 

Agriculture supports seven-tenths of inhabitants. Area 
under crops, 1896-7, 177,456,929 acres; under rice, 66,234,485; wheat, 
16,183,987; other cereals, 78,237,544; sugar cane—most largely cul- 
tivated in Ganges basin and northern Punjab—2,651,721; tea, 423,- 
932 acres, chief districts Assam and the Himalayas; coffee, east- 
ern slopes of the Ghauts; cotton, 9,458,842 acres, mainly on table- 
lands; fibres, 2,817,101; jute a leading product of Bengal; indigo 
1,583,808, most abundant on northern plains and in certain dis- 
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tricts of Madras; opium culture in Valley of Ganges and in 
Central India; pepper grown on mountains in south: cinchona 
near Mysore and in Himalayas. Universal crops are millet, 
pulse, and oil seeds. Silk culture chiefly in Bengal. Fruits of’ 
temperate and tropi¢al zones grown. » 

Animals,.—Besides ordinary domestic animals India has the 
elephant, camel, humped ox, yak, and Kashmir goat. Cuttle~ 
general beast of burden. Recent returns give India 50,000,000 
cows and bullocks, 13,000,000 buffaloes, 2,000,000 horses and 
donkeys, and 28,006,000 sheep and goats. 

Manufactures, — Native manufactures of fine textiles — 
chiefly silks, muslins, shawls, and rugs—and metal wares im- 
portant. In 1896-7 there were 154 cotton mills in operation, 
haying an aggregate of 37,303 looms, 3,975,719 spindles, and 148,- 
997 employes. Over 30jute and one hemp mill contained 12.784 
looms, 258,151 spindles, and employed 91,389 persons. There 
were 5 woolen and 8 paper mills; product of latter, 38,500,000 
pounds, value, 31,817,600. - Beer, 5,428,383 gallons. In» 1896-7, SL 
vessels of 2,975 tons. were built at Indian ports. 

Commerce.— Chief imports, yarns, textiles, etc., metals 
and metal wares, provisions; exports, rice, jute, tea, coffee, 
spices, indigo, cotton, opium, hides and-skins. Value of sea- 
born trade, 1897-8: Imports, $301,411,446; merchandise, $235,713,- 
472. Exports, $335,300,553; merchandise, $312,424,899. 

Minerals.—Coal, iron, and salt most important and abund- 
ant; gold, copper, silver, lead, antimony, tin, cobalt, and gems 
found; saltpeter and petroleum also obtained. Output of col- 
licries 1897, 4,063,127 tons; value, $3,989,308. 

Populatién 1891, 287,123,350; British Provinces, 221,172,952; 
native States. 65,950,398. Average density 184 per square mile. 

Cities.— Calcutta, founded 1686, eapital since 1773, chief 
commercial center of Asia; seat of many learned societies; 
population, 1891, 861,764. Bombay, Second commercial and chief 
manufacturing center of India; population, 821,764. Rangoon, 
third commercial city; shipbuilding leading industry; popula- 
tion, 180,324. Madras, fourth seaport in importance; seat of 
various societies and educational institutions; population, 
452.518. Hyderabad, 415,039. Lucknow, 273,028. 

Railways, Etce.—Railway opened, Bombay to Thana, 1853. 
Mileage, 1897-8, 21,157. State lines, 15,583 miles; owned and 
worked by native States, 953 miles. Telegraph line, 48,584 miles. 

Education.—Educational institutions, 1897, 152,025; public, 
22,286; private, 65,784; pupils, 4,356,870. Expenditure (public) 
186-7, $11,278,368. In British India about 22 per cent of boys of 
school age attend school; less than 3 per cent of girls. Head of 
national system, universities at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, and the Punjab. Normal schools in everv Province. 
Engineering, art, and technical schools increasing. 

Religion of the Hindoos most prevalent; number equals 
nearly three-fourths of population; together with Mohamme- 
dans comprise 92 per cent of whole. Hindoos, 1891, 207,781,727; 
Mohammedans, 57,521,164; Buddhists—mostly in Burma—7, 131,- 
361; Sikhs,.1,907,833; Jains, 1,416,638; Christians, 2,284,380 
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SIAM. 


Government vested in Secretary of State aud Council for 
India (in London); supreme executive authority in India 
vested in Governor-General (Viceroy) appointed by Crown. 
Native States under their own rulers, subject to British con- 
trol, represented by residents or political agents. 

BA LUCHISTAN.-— Brahuis dominant race. descendants 
of Brahui Khans of Khelat, who established their power here 
at close of 17th century. Baluchis, nomads, far more widely 
spreaa. Area, 130,000 square miles. Country mountainous, 
largely arid and rugged table-lands. Climate one of ex- 
tremes; rainfall limited and uncertain. Agriculture con- 
fined to valleys. Rice, wheat, barley, millet, tobacco, dates, 
and other fruits grown. Camels, horses, cattle, buffaloes, 
sheep, and goats reared. Manufactures confined to 
weapons, rough blankets, and rugs. Exports include wood, 
hides, madder, dried fruit, bdellium, and tobacco. Coal mines 
worked; lead, copper, and petroleum exist. Population, 
500,000. Mohammedanism prevailing religion. A/elat, capi- 
tal, population 14,000, Qwetta, important strategic point; popu- 
lation, 27,300. Government nominally exercised by Khan of 
Khelat under direction of agent of Governor-General of India. 


FRENCH INDIA.—French East India Company estab- 
lished 1664; settlement at Pondicherry 1668. Relics of French 
possessions in India: Pondicherry on Coromandel] Coast, 
Chandernagore on the Hooghly, Karikal in Cauvery, and 
Yanaon in Godaveri Delta; and Mahé, town on west coast. 
Area, 205 square miles. Rice, indigo, tobacco, betel nut, 
and cotton cultivated. Chief export oil seeds. Imports at 
ports of Pondicherry and Karikal, 1897, $712,160; exports, $2,- 
993,000; during the year 459 vessels of 662,328 tons entered and 
439 of 494,769 cleared. Population, 286,913. Pondicherry, 
chief city and seat of government; population, 49,052. 


PCERTUGUESE INDIA.—Portuguese first Europeans 
to visit India and also to acquire territory there. First settle- 
ments established by Vasco da Gama, 1502. Permanent set- 
tlement at Goa 1510. Portuguese possessions now comprise 
territory of Goa, seaport of Daman, and island and town of 
Diu, allon west coast. Total area, 1.998 square miles. Lands 
fertile. Climate hot and unhealthful. Productsginclude rice 
and other grains, tropical fruits, pepper, teak, and medicinal 
plants. Numerous salt works, annual production over 12,000 
tons. Iron abundant in Goa. Population, 572,290. New 
Goa or Panjim, center of trade and seat of government. 


NEPAL. 


Aboriginal inhabitants, Tartars or Chinese, conquered by 
Hindoos 14th century: country overrun by Ghurkas driven 
from Rajputana by Mohammedans 1768. Dependency of 
Chinese Empire 1791-1815. War with British, 1815. Area, 54,000 
square miles, Kingdom lies within the Himalayas. Surface 
comprises highland region (10,000 to 16,000 feet), Nepal Valley 
(4,000 to 10,000), and southern lowlands sloping to Indian plain. 
Forests rich in valuable woods. Chief rivers: Karnali, Gun- 
duck, and Kosi. Climate ranges from arctic through tem- 
perate to tropical. Agriculture widely pursued. Rice 
staple culture and chief food plant; wheat, barley, ginger, card- 
amon, sugar-cane, potatoes, tobacco, also grown. Fruit abund- 
ant; orange, citron, peach, cherry, etc., cultivated. Domestic 


Ne-pal’. 


animals, horses, dogs, shawl-goats, and sheep. Chief imports: 
Cattle, etc.. salt, spices, drugs, dyes, petroleum, leather and 
metal wares, cotton goods; exports, drugs, resins, dyes, jute, 
oil seeds, spices, timber, saltpeter, etc. Minerals, iron, cop- 
per, sulphur, jasper, marble, and rock salt. Population 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000; Ghurkas dominant race. Religion, 
Buddhism. Ahatmando, capital; population 50,000. Govern- 
ment, military oligarchy; power vested in Prime Minister. 


BHOTAN. Boo-tan’. 


Original inhabitants, Tephis, conquered by colonists from 
Thibet, 17th century. Repeated outrages on British subjects 
led to invasion by England, 1864, and annexation of tracts with 
passes to hills. Area, 16,800 square miles. Country lies 
within the Himalayas; forests extensive. Rice, Indian corn, 
millet, musk, and silk chiet products. Native ponies domesti- 
cated, noted for superior strength; large numbers reared. 
Manufactures comprise coarse cotton and woolen cloths, 
buffalo leather, muzzle-loading guns, and fine steel swords. 
Trade small; exports, wool, musk caoutchouc, and ponies. 
Population, 1864, 20,000. Buddhism—of corrupt form—pre- 
vailing religion. Punakha, capital. Authority nominally 
divided between secular and spiritual heads of State. 


CEYLON. Se-lon’ 


Island settled by Portuguese, 1505; conquered by Dutch about 
1658; became a British possession, 1795; separate colony, 1798, 
Area, 25,333 square miles. Surface of interior and south 
mountainous, surrounded by lowland plain; highest altitude 
8,300 feet. Mahavilli, chief river. Climate warm and uni- 
form; unhealthful on coast; southwest hunid; irrigation nee- 
essary on northeast and southeast coasts. Over 70 per cent of 
population engagedin agriculture. Thereare 2,159,698 acres 
under cultivation and 763,850 acres pasture land.’ Cocoanuts 
occupy 878,909 acres; rice and other grain, 728,112 acres; tea, 
404,574; cocoa, coffee, cinchona, cinnamon, and tobacco largely 
grown. In 1897 live stock comprised 4,007 horses, 1,289,536 
cattle, 86,627 sheep, 155,495 goats, Exports, 1897, $17.615,610; tea 
$9,714,756; cocoanut products (oil, copra, coir), $2,720,522: plum. 
bago, $759,865; imports, $20,291,686; principal articles, rice and 
other grain, cotton goods, and coal. In 1897 a total tonnage of 
6,704,747 entered and cleared the ports. Minerals include 
plumbago and precious stones — rubies, pearls, and cats’ eyes. 
Population, census of 1891, 3,009,461. Singhalese, 2,174;200; 
Tamils, 960,745; Moors, 205,588; burghers or European descend- 
ants, 23,663; Europeans, 6,545; remainder Malays-and Veddahs— 
aboriginal tribes. Colombo, on western coast, capital and chief 
seaport; population 127,836; Handy, old native capital in 
interior, 20,558; Point de Galle, seaport on southern coast; 
33,590; Trincomalee, seaport on northeast coast; 11,948. Nearly 
300 miles of railway open for traffic. Predominant reli- 
zion Buddhism. Buddhists, 1,877,043; Hindoos, 615,932; Moham- 
medans, 211,995; Christians, 302,127; Number persons receiving 
instruction 1897, 184,506. Government schools, 474; pupils, 45,- 
113; unaided schools, 2,331; pupils, 36,908. There is a technical 
college, agricultural school, school of forestry, and 25 industrial 
schools and orphanages. Government administered by 
Governor assisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. 


SIAM, sian. 


Siamese settled in upper valleys of Menam middle of “th 
century; Ayuthia established 1350; during succeeding cen- 
turies power gradually extended over Cambodia: trade with 
Europe opened during 16th century. French protectorate 
over Cambodia acknowledged 1867. Since cessions of terri- 
tory to France, 1893-6, total area of Siam 84,600 square miles, 
comprising the basin of the Menam River, North of Raheng 
Menam flows through steep forest-covered mountains—eleva- 
tion 6,000 to 8,000 feet; between the various tributaries are 
wide, grassy valleys. Forests in north include teak, rose- 
wood, ebony, cedar, sapan, ironwood, resinous shrubs, and 
wild indigo; on coasts, mangroves, banian, pandanus, areca, 
cocoanut, and other palms and rattansabound. Climate hot 
but not unhealthful; seasons, wet (hot) and dry (cool). Mean 
temperature, Bangkok, 80.1 deg.; rainfall 58.55 inches. Rice 
most important agricultural product; staple article of food 


» and chief export; other products, pepper, salt, dried fish, cattle, 


and sesame. Coffee, cotton, hemp, and tobacco gr d 
local consumption, Fruits abundant. Silk, SMe CSR 
shoes, gold and silver work, paper, tiles, jars. mats, arrack and 
sugar made. Trade centered at Bangkok. Value of imports 
1897, $7,961,382; chief articles, silk, cotton goods, opium, gunny 
bags, Kerosene, metals and metal wares; exports, 210,250,297: 
rice—nearly 80 per cent of whole—teak and other woods, pepper, 
etc. Vessels entered and cleared at Bangkok, 1897, 1,059; ton. 
nage, 916,855. Minerals gold, tin, iron, coal, silver, petroleum 
and gems. Population (estimated) 5,000,000; Chinese increas. 
ing rapidly. Bangkok, capital and only important seaport; chief 
manufacturing center; population, 250,000. Railway oper- 
ated 1897, 179 miles. Telegraph line, 1,820 miles. Education 
chiefly in hands of Buddhist priests. under an English inspee- 
tor. Schools (Bangkok) 43; pupils, 2,780; Teachers’ Normal 
College established, 1892. Siamese official language. Buddhism 
predominant religion. Government vested in King. 
advised by Cabinet. Military service obligatory. Army on 
peace footing, 4,000 to 5.000 men; war, 60,000. Troops ‘well 
armed; have been drilled by European officers, 
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CHINA. 


CHINA. Chi’- na. 


Historical.—Trustworthy history dates from about the 
era of Confucius, 6th century B.C. Tsin dynasty under which 
Great Wall was built began 249 B. C. Han dynasty founded 206 

. C.; at close 220 A. D. country divided into the ‘‘Three 
Kingdoms.” Complete unity of empire under Suy dynasty 
(590-618); period noted for promotion of science, education, 
industry, and commerce, Country invaded by Tartars 9th to 
1ith centuries; north occupied by Jenghiz Kahn 1215. Mongol 
dynasty established 1280; Ming, 1368. Manchus conquered 
country and founded present dynasty 1643. War with Great 
Britain, 1840-42, resulted in cession of Hongkong and open- 
ing of treaty ports. Amur country ceded to Russia 1858. War 
with Japan, 1894, resulted in defeat of China, independence 
of Korea, and cession of Formosa to Japan. In 1898 leases 
were granted on Port Arthur and Talien-wan to Russia, 
Wei-Hai-Weiand mainland opposite Hongkong, Great Britain, 
Kiau-Chou, Germany, and Bay of Kwang-Chau, France. 

Area.—Total area, 4,218,401 square miles. China Proper, 
most important division of Empire, 1,336,841 square miles. 

Physical Features. —Surface generally mountainous, 
slopes eastward from lofty table-lands of Thibet, Ranges 
of southeastern region (trending with coast) short, irregular, 
and intersected by numerous streams. Western and Central 
China traversed by Thian Shan and Kuenlun mountains (high- 
est summit 20,330 feet); southwest separated from India by 
Himalayas. Extensive fertile lowland plains in east; traversed 
by Yang-tse-Kiang (chief commercial highway) and Hoang-ho. 
Great Mongolian Desert in northwest. Coast line extensive. 

Climate generally temperate but subject to wide annual 
range; summers extremely hot, winters severe. Mean tem- 
perature Pekin, 53.3 deg.; rainfall, 18 inches; Shanghai, 62.5 deg.; 
Canton, 70.3 deg., rainfall, 70 inches. 

Forests largely confined to mountainous districts; those 
of Manchuria most important; here pine, walnut, oak, and 
elm attain unusual size. Among the more valuable trees of 
China are the tallow, varnish, camphor, Chinese pine and 
banian, funereal cypress, and silk mulberry. Chestnut, hazel 
nut, mulberry, and orange native. Palm largely cultivated 
for its leaves; kuanlan for its pith, which yields an edible flour. 

Agriculture the great industry. Rice, sugar, cotton, in- 
digo, and similar products cultivated in southern provinces; 
cereals, peas, and beans in northern. Culture of tea and silk 
of vast importance; most productive tea districts south of 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Silkworms—native to China—reared in 
large numbers; silk of superior quality extensively produced. 
Opium grown in all provinces; cultivation extending rapidly. 
Vegetables, oil plants, and tobacco universal. Horticulture 
largely pursued. Farm animals, oxen and buffaloes. 

Manufactures.—Chinese excel in manufacture of porce- 
lain, silks, embroidery, and lacquered wares; carved goods— 
tortoise shell, ivory, horn—engraving, paper, ink also excellent. 

Commerce.—Value of imports, 1897, $128,098,917. Chief 
articles: Opium, cotton, metals, oil, and kerosene. Exports, 
$130,874,396; tea, $21,035,913; silk, raw and manufactured, $39,- 
780,475. In 1897, 44,500 vessels entered and cleared ports. 

Minerals.—Coal in every province; anthracite deposits 
unrivaled. Iron ores abundant, mines long worked. Copper, 
tin, lead, silver, granite, porcelain clay, jasper, marble, por- 
phyry, and gems found. Salt extensively produced, 

Popnlation.—Recent estimate, 402,680,000; China Proper, 
386,000,000. Foreigners at open ports, 1897, 11,667. Majority of 
inhabitants Mongols; Manchus — reigning family of that race 
—constitute only a small proportion. 

Cities.— Pekin, capital, consists of two walled cities: Im- 
perial city and Chinese or commercial section; population 
about 1,000,000. Canton, one of leading commercial cities; 
manufactures extensive and varied; population 1,600,000; large 
number live in boats on the river. Shanghai, chiet seaport; 
opened to foreign trade 1842; has flourishing manufactures 
of silk, glass, paper, etc.; population about 350,000, 

Railways, Etc.—There are 100 miles of railwe open for 
traflic; concessions granted for 3,000 miles. Imperia telegraph 
lines rapidly extending throughout the Empire. Rivers, con- 
nected with canals, principal means of communication. 

Education along certain lines very general, yet Jarge numn- 
bers of adults are illiterate. Larger cities have colleges for 
training candidates for government appointments. Schools 
for extension of western languages and sciences greatly in- 
creasing. Nayal and military, connected with different arsenals, 


Religion.—Chinese recognize three religions: Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, and Taoism. Confucianism mainly professed 
by higher classes; majority of people Buddhists. Mohammed- 
anism and Christianity both have large numbers of adherents, 
former estimated at 30,000,000, latter 1,050,000. f : 

Government an absolute monarchy. Supreme direction 
of Empire vested in Privy Council. Superior offices equally 
divided among Manchus and Chinese. Each province ruled 
by Governor or Governor-General responsible to Emperor. 


HONGKONG, an island near mouth of Canton River 
ceded to Great Britain 1841, cession contirmed 1842; with Kow- 
loon, on opposite mainland ceded 1861, forms British Crown 
Colony. Area, 29 square miles. Center of large trade; 
Chinese silk and tea trade largely through Hongkong. In 
1897, 4,974 vessels of 6,063,640 tons entered the port. Popu- 
lation 221,441—8,545 white. Victoria capital, population 136,900. 


MACAO ISLAND at mouth of Canton River ceded to 
Portuguese during latter half of 16th century. Area, 5 square 
miles. Trade, chiefly transit,in hands of Chinese; opium prin- 
cipal article; value 1896, $1,428,000. Population 1896, 78,627. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 


French intervention began in Indo-China in 1787. Possessions 
now comprise the colonies of Cochin-China (acquired 1862), 
Tongking (annexed 1884), and the protectorates of Annam (ac- 
knowledged 1884) and Cambodia (1863), together with the Laos 
territory ceded 1893 and 1896. Total area, 353,000 square miles. 
Annam in great part mountainous and heavily wooded; Cain- 
bodia and Cochin-China mainly vast alluvial plains; deltas of 
Tongking and Cochin-China wide, fertile districts densely 
populated; north and west in Tongking mountainous. Mekong 
chief river. Climate in general governed by prevalence of 
monsoon winds; wet and ery seasons alternate. Rich in agri- 
cultural resources. Sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and spices, 
principal products of alluvial districts; maize, other cereals, 
coffee, manioc, betel nut, and fruits also grown. Bamboo, 
excellent timber, india rubber, copra, and dye and medicinal 
plants produced. Exports to France, 1897, $8,568,209; largely rice, 
fish, salt, sugar, and spices; imports, $13,165,350. Minerals 
include gold, silver, tin, lead, and copper, coal and salt. 
Population, 23,536,000; chiefly Mongols and Malays. Saigon, 
capital of Cochin-China, chief seaport and seat of government 
for French Indo-China; population, 90,000; Pnom Penh vapital 
of Cambodia; 50,000; Hanoi, capital of Tongking, 150,000; He, 
capital city of Annam; 30,000. Buddhism prevails; Christians 
said to nuinber 830,000. Miles of railway, 120. Government 
administered by a Governor-General through a Lieutenant- 
governor and Residents General, 


KOREA. Ko-re’-a. 

History of great antiquity; country inhabited in 12th centur 
B.C. Claimed by China from 1122 B. C.; present dynasty (Tsi- 
tsien) founded 1392; conquered by Japanese 1592; retaken by 
Koreans and Chinese 1598; second invasion, treaty relations 
established 1876. Ports open to other foreigners 1882; Chinese 
claim renounced and Korea declared independent 1895. Area, 
82,000 square miles. Surface mountainous; greatest elevation 
4,500 feet; western sections well watered and very fertile. 
Chief river Amnok. Climate in summer, though hot, modi- 
fied by sea; winter cold very severe. Rainfall June to Septem- 
ber; on east coast 62 inches, west 32. Agriculture chief 
industry; fruits, rice, beans, tobacco, ginseng, and cereals 
grown. Manufactures chiefly coarse cotton cloth and 
paper. Imports, textiles, metals, kerosene, and matches; ex- 
ports, rice, beans, hides, ginseng, wheat, and fish. Value of 
imported merchandise (open ports) 1897, $10,067,514; of cotton 
goods, $5,064,926; Silk, $548,445. Exports, $8,978,895; rice, $5,558,- 
780. Gold to China and Japan 1897, 82,034,079. There are five 
treaty ports. In 1897, 2,417 foreign vessels of 601,275 tons 
entered. Minerals include gold, iron, coal, and copper. 
Population, 10,528,937; foreign 14,300. Seoul, capital, popu- 
lation 1897, 200,000; Ping-Yang, 30,000. Schools subsidized 
by Government include foreign schools and a number of 
native schools for small boys. Buddhism and Confucianism 
prevail. Government hereditary monarchy; ruler, Em- 
peror, ratifies laws and resolutions submitted by Cabinet. 
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JAPAN. Kingdom.’ 


Historical,—An island empire of Asia. Founded, accord- 
ing to Japanese history, 660 B. C. Authentic history dates 
from 500 A.D. Buddhism introduced from Korea about 550. 
Authority of Mikado usurped by Shogun—military dignitary — 
1192. Islands visited by Marco Polo in the 13th century. Por- 
tuguese merchants and missionaries had access to islands 1543 
to 1638. Native Christians persecuted from 1624. Country 
isolated except restricted trade with Dutch until American 
expedition under Perry, 1853, resulted in signing of commercial 
treaty, March 31,1854. Commercial treaties with other countries 
followed. Revolutien of 1868 overthrew power of Shogunate, 
reéstablishing authority of Mikado. Feudal system abolished 
1871. Bonin [Islands annexed 1876. Suppression of Satsuma 
rebellion, 1877. Ryukyu or Loochoo islands annexed, 1879. 
Constitution promulgated 1889. War with China, 1894 95, re- 
sulted, by Treaty of Shinonoseki, Pekin, 1895, in independence 
pf more and acquisition by Japan of Formosa and Pescadores 
islands. 


Area.—Geographically Japan comprises four principal 
islands—Nippon, Kyushu, Shikoku, Ezo (Hokkaido)—and about 
4,000 smaller islands. Area, excluding Formosa-and Pesca- 
dores, 147,655 square miles. Area of Formosa, 13,451 square 
miles; Pescadores, 49 square miles. Politically the country is 
divided into 85 provinces. 


Physical Features.— Islands all mountainous and yol- 
eanic. Among the higher mountains several are yoicanoes 
and extend above snow line —Fujiyama, sacred mountain of 
Japan, the highest (12,425 feet). Coasts deeply indented and 
of great extent; length of line, 17,150 miles. Rivers short with 
rapid fall in beds and abundant water; of great value in plains 
for irrigation. Volcanic eruptions and earthquake shocks 
frequent. Hot springs numerous. 


Climate temperate and healthful. Rainfall, abundant. 
Snowfall, especially west of mountains, enormous. Range of 
temperature very great. Mean temperature of Tokyo, January, 
36.4 deg.; August, 77.6 deg.; year, 56.3 deg. Rainfall, 6U.4 inches, 
Hakodate, January, 27.9 deg.; August, 70.4 deg.; year, 46.5 deg. 
Rainfall, 44.5 inches. Nagasaki, January, 42.0 deg.; August, 80.5 
deg.; year, 61.1 deg. Rainfall, 77.6 inches. 

Agriculture the chief industry. Principal food crops: 
Rice — occupying three-fifths of grain area—acreage, 1896, 
6,830,075; product, 179,655,843 bushels; wheat, 17,652,137 busheis; 
barley, 38,955,217 bushels; rye, 29,396,483 bushels. Tea grown 
chiefly in the south of Nippon; prodaction, 1896, 70,386,168 
pounds. Lacquer tree, furnishing material for one of the 
oldest Japanese industries, largely cultivated in north of 
island. Mulberries, grown in three-fourths of the provinces, 
furnish one of principal products. Raw silk produced, 1896, 
19,041,417 pounds; cocoons, 9,118,813 bushels. Sugar, 51,444 tons, 
Vegetables, oranges, peaches, apricots, grapes, pomegranates, 
melons, and chestnuts are also grown. Live stock, unimportant; 
cattle, 1895, 1,136,278; horses, 1,530,603. 


Manufactures, Etc.—Textile industries rapidly develop- 
ing. In 1897 there were 65 cotton mills wich 773,738 spindles, 
employing 12,672 male and 42,656 female operatives. Cotton 
consumed, 20,471,141 pounds. Number mills, 1898, 76; spindles, 
1,086,082; looms, 2,900, Value silk and cotton textiles, 1895, 
$97,080,590; cotton yarn, product 76,221 tons. Cotton yarn, 1896, 
82,933 tons. In 1891, 2,508,361 persons and 337,501 boats en- 
gaged in fishing. Product: Salted fish, 27,986 tons; dried, 66,258 
tons; fish manure, 184,932 tons; fish oil, 6,289 tons; seaweed, 29,682 
tons. Match factories and paper mills numerous and important. 
Firearms, ordnance, and ammunition used in Imperial army 
manufactured at arsenals of Tokyo and Osaka; Murata rifle, 
now used in army, invented in Japan. 


Commerce.—Value of imports, 1896, $90,987,471; exports, 
360,746,356; imports, 1897, $109,431,000; exports, $81,404,0.0. Chief 
exports: Silk (raw and waste), silk goods, rice, tea, coal, and 
matches. Chief imports: Raw coiton, cotton yarn, cotton and 
woolen goods, sugar, and petroleum. Twenty-five per cent of 
trade with China and Hongkong; 24 per cent with United States; 
17 per cent with Great Britain; 13 per cent with France. First 
natiye steamship company established 1874. Merchant navy, 
1897, comprised 570 steamers of foreign type, 227,841 tons; 165 
sailing vessels of foreign type, 25,485 tons; 668 native craft aboye 
50 tons, 51,152 tons. 


Minerals.—Mineral wealth important and being developed 
rapidly. Rich in coal and iron. Coal production increased 
from 496,000 tons in 1877 to over 3,000,000 in 1892; increase of 
coal between 1892 and 1895 sixfold; gold, threefold; silver, 
sevenfold; copper, fivefold; iron, twofold. Sulphur product 
in ten years increased from 3,834,000 pounds to 45,700,000 pounds; 
graphite, 24,000 pounds to 10,098,000 pounds. Kaolin abundant 
for ancient and celebrated porcelain industry. 


Population,—1895 (excluding Formosa and Pescadores), 
42,270,620; per square mile, 286. Classification: Male, 21,435,750; 
female, 20,924,810. Foreigners, 8,246; Chinese, 3,642; English, 
1,878; Americans, 1,022; Germans, 493; French, 391; Russians, 
222; Portuguese, 127; Dutch, 80. Japanese residents abroad, 
46,277. Population of Formosa, 1,996,989; Pescadores, 44,820. 


Principal Cities.—In 1891 there were 6 towns with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants; 11 with from 50,000 to 100,000; 17 with 
from 30,000 to 50,000.. Zokyo (Yedo), capital; population, 1,268,- 
930. Commerce and manufacturesimportant. Seat of Imperial 
University. Yokohama, chief treaty port, with large foreign 
trade; population, 170,252; 17 miles from Tokyo, with which it 
is connected by rail. Port of call or terminus for Pacific Mail, 
Canadian Pacific, and other lines of steamers. Ayoto, popu- 
lation, 340,101; until 1869, for centuries the residence of the 
Mikado; contains Imperial palace; has manufactures of porce- 
lain. Osaka, population, 487,184; manufacturing and commer- 
cial center of Japan; contains arsenal and mint. Nagasaki, 
population, 72,301; one of chief commercial cities; exports, coal, 
rice, tea, camphor, and tobacco; Desima Island, near by, seat of 
Dutch trade, 1640 to 1859. 


Railways.— First railway, Tokyo to Yokohama, opened 
June, 1812; total mileage, 1897, 2,505 (State railways, 632 miles; 
private, 1,873 miles); under construction, 1,500 “State roads, 
4,481 miles; provincial roads, 15,362. Telegraph, 11,°20 miles; 
submarine cable, 387 miles; telephone, 528 miles. 


Education.— Elefentary education compulsory. School 
age, 6-14. Number of school age, 1595, 7,670,837; elementary 
schools, 26,631; teachers, 73,182; pupils, 3,670,345. Special schools, 
1,268; teachers, 3,250; pupils, 64,948. Kindergartens, 220; teach- 
ers, 482; pupils, 17,481. Technical, 97; teachers, 1,073; pupils, 
14,806. There is an Imperial university and 49 normal schools. 
Libraries, 25; volumes, 441,034. Books published, 1895, 26,792; 
periodicals, 753; total issue, 409,429,528 copies. 


Religion.—No State religion; absolute freedom of belief, 
Popular religions: Shintoism or ancestor worship, and Bud- 
dhism. Roman Catholics, adherents of Greek Church, and 
Protestants number about 20,000. Number Shinto temples, 1895, 
190,754; priests, 14,927; students, 1,939. Buddhist temples, 71,821; 
priests, 53,275; students, 9,286. 


Government.—A constitutional monarchy with an Em- 
peror, an Advisory Cabinet, Privy Council, and an Imperial 
Diet of two Houses, members of Upper House being in part 
elected. Estimated reyenue, 1898, $119,345,742; expenditures, 
$124,547,286; total debt, 1896, $205,167,568. Imperial Diet con- 
trols finances and administration of justice. Standard of 
value, gold, established October, 1897; ratio to silver, 32% to 1. 
Peace footing of army, 1897, 284,741, including 4,760 officers. 
Japan maintains a staff college, inilitary college, mnilitary 
school, cadet college, gunnery school, and school for non- 
commissioned officers; total number of students, 2,400. Navy 
conus 13,685 officers and men, 45 war yessels, 30 torpedo 
boats, ; 


FORMOSA.-— First visited by Portu uese, 1590; take 
Dutch, 1642; by Chinese, 1683; ceded to Soe 1895, Tonge, 
245 miles; breadth, 65 miles. Geysers and sulphur springs 
numerous; rich in coal and iron. Other resources include 
grain, camphor, sugar, tea, indigo, spices, and fruits. Owing 
to abundant rice crop, known as the “Granary of China.” 
Chief exports, camphor and tea. Of American products, im- 
ports of flour and petroleum show large increase. A line of 
railway extends from Kelung to Tai-nan. Tai-wan, capital and 
principal seaport; population, estimated at 70,000; formerly 
seat of Dutch factory; has 2 famous temples. 


PESCADORES OR FISHERS’ IST — 
Group of 2L islands, notoriously dangerous Eel ote 
Makung, capital and chief seaport; population, 12,000; has 
large fisheries; exports, fish, pork, peanut oil. ae 
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MALAYSIA. 


MALAYSIA. Ma-la/-si-a. 


Malaysia or Malay Archipelago comprises six large islands— 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Luzon, and Mindinao—and an 
almost innumerable number of minor islands. Politically, with 
the exception of the Philippines (belonging to the United 
States) the Island of Labuan and northwestern portion of Bor- 
neo (British), and the eastern portion of Timur and neighboring 
Isle of Pulo Cambing (Portuguese), this vast archipelago is 
controlled by the Dutch. Islands all of yoleanie origin. Sur- 
face of nearly all islands mountainous; extinct and active 
volcanoes numerous; Kinabalu, Borneo (13,680 feet), and In- 
drapura, Sumatra (12,030 feet), highest elevations. Numerous 
short streams. Interior of larger islands covered with dense 
forests abounding in hardwoods—teak, ironwoods, ebony— 
of great commercial value, and numerous aromatic plants 
and shrubs. Over 500,000 cubic feet of timber cut annually. 
Teak forests of Jaya belong to Government, area 2,300 square 
miles. Other forest products are india rubber, gums, resins, 
drugs, and spices. Cocoanut, other palms, and bamboos, 
abundant throughout the Archipelago, of far greater eco- 
nomic value to the inhabitants. Climate of islands trop- 
ical; low coast lands and forests hot and moist; higher regions 
temperate and healthful. Rainfall, governed by monsoons, 
heavy. Mean annual temperature Batavia (Java), 78.6 deg.; 
rainfall, 70inches. Sumatra, 75 deg.; rainfall abundant. Brit- 
ish Borneo, 74-86 deg.; rainfall, 102 inches. Macassar (Celebes), 
80 deg.; rainfall, 127 inches. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES. 


Region visited by Marco Polo 1292; by Portuguese 1525. Dutch 
East India Company created 1602; trading stations established 
at Jambi, Sumatra, 1616; Batavia, Java, 1619; Macassar, Celebes, 
1660; entire region gradually came under control of Company; 
latter dissolved and territories transferred to State 1795. The 
Dutch possessions comprise the largest, and, excluding the 
Philippines, the most valuable islands of Malaysia. ‘Total 
area, 736,400 square miles; Borneo, 284,630 (72 per cent of 
entire area of island); Sumatra, 161,612; Celebes, 71,470; Java 
and Madura, 50,554; Molucca Islands, 43,864; New Guinea, 
151,789. Soil generally of great fertility. Java chief agricul- 
tural district; bulk of population engaged in industry. 
Greater part of island government property. Private estates 
chiefly in western part; area of lands in hands of Europeans, 
2,069,733 acres; Chinese, 639,999; other Orientals, 34,856. Rice, 
sago, Indian corn, and fruits staple food of inhabitants; coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, indigo, tea, cinchona, nutmegs, cotton, and 
cocoanuts largely cultivated for export. Area cultivated in 
Java and Madura, 1896, 8,950,399 acres; under rice, 4,828,642; 
Indian corn, cotton, etc., 3,595,226; sugar cane, 213,349; tobacco, 
258,930; indigo, 54,252. Sugar product 1897, 546,750 tons. Java 
one of chief coffee growing countries of the world. Produc- 
tion of coffee in Dutch East Indies 1896, 116,065,065 pounds. 
Cinchona production (Java) 1896, 8,355,441 pounds. Tobacco 
(Java, Sumatra, etc.), 63,942,375 pounds. Tea (Java), 8,616,075 
pounds. Indigo (Java), 1,587,781 pounds. Fruits include bana- 
nas, melons, pomegranates, tamarinds, breadfruit, oranges, 
shaddocks, lansiums, mangosteens, durians, etc. Buffaloes, 
cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and swine bred in all larger is- 
lands. Horses never used for agricultural purposes; those bred 
in Celebes—all exported highly esteemed. Live Stock 
constitutes chief wealth of Javanese. In 1895 island contained 
2,643,000 buffaloes, 2,572,000 oxen and cows, and 485,500 horses. 
Manufactures chiefly domestic; native women weave cot- 
ton, make mats, baskets, and earthenware. Javanese most 
advanced in mechanical arts; excel in metal works. Value of 
imports 1896, $67,339,453; total merchandise, $63,520,652; (private, 
$60,822,120); total specie, $3,818,800; exports, $79,852,284; total 
merchandise, $79,495,516 (private, $73,765,413). Exports (four- 
fifths to the Netherlands) sugar, coffee, tea, rice, indigo, cin- 
chona, tin, and tobacco. Small export duty on coffee and 
tobacco; duty on sugar definitely abolished. In 1896, 3,905 
steamers and sailing vessels, of 1,603,620 tons, entered Dutch 
East Indies, Gold, copper, and iron found in Borneo, Su- 
matra, and Celebes; sulphur, tin, petroleum, coal, limestone, 
and marble in Sumatra; diamonds, antimony, and other min- 
erals in Borneo. Valuable tin mines at Banca, Biliton, and 
Riouw worked; yield 1896-97, 15,600 tons. Mineral oils produced 
1896, 29,239,189 gallons. Salt, only mineral worked in Java, 
Government monopoly. Population, 1897, about 34,090,000; 


vaya and Madura, 25,697,701; Borneo, 1,180,578: Celebes, 1,997,- 
360; Sumatra, 3,299,137. Last official records: Europeans, 67,156; 
Chinese, 460,000; Arabs, 24,000; other Orientals, 27,000; natives, 
32,000,000, chiefly Malays. Batavia, Java, chief commercial 
center of Dutch East Indies; old or commercial town (founded 
1619) built on network of streams and canals; population, 1896, 
105,000; Europeans 9,423. Swrabaya, 145,690; Europeans 6,988. 
Palembang, Sumatra, on Musi River, 60 miles from its mouth; 
houses built of bamboo; many on rafts; population, 55,000. 
Padang, seaport on west coast Sumatra, founded 1649; popu- 
lation, 40,000. Acheen, Sumatra, seaport in extreme south: 
35,000. Macassar, Celebes, free harbor and a leading port of 
Dutch East Indies; population, 20,000 Menado, Celebes, one 
of the most beautiful towns in East Indies; free port; large 
trade with Batayiaand China; population, 4,000. Banjermasin, 
capital of Dutch Borneo; seat of active trade in gold dust, 
diamonds, spices, wax, drugs, rattans, etc.; houses built on 
piles; population, 39,350. Pontianak, Borneo, free port since 
1856; population 1887, 8,400. Length of railway (State and 
private) open for traffic, 1896, 1,112 miles. Telegraph line, 6,699 
miles. Public schools for Europeans, 1896, included middle 
class schools (930 pupils), Government expenditure, $218,653, 
and elementary schools (attendance 14,280), expenditures, $972,- 
182. There were 2,970 pupils in private elementary schools. 
Government expenditures for education of natives, $513,077. 
Schools for natives included 4 normal (168 pupils) and 4 
schools for sons of natives (220 pupils); and in Jaya and 
Madura Government elementary schools with 37,103 pupils, 
private with 20,753 pupils. In 1895 native schools in Outposts 
included Government schools with 41,656 pupils and private 
schools with 24,085, Entire liberty granted all religions. 
Christians among natiyes and foreign Orientals, 1896, 309,258. 
Missionaries, 114.. Mohammedanism prevailing religion of 
natives. Executive authority of Dutch East Indies vested 
in Governor-General. Jaya divided into 22 residencies, each 
(except Krawang) ruled by Resident having almost absolute 
authority. The Outposts (other islands) administered by 
Governors, Residents, Controleurs, etc. 


BRITISH EAST INDIES 


Comprise British North Borneo, Island of Labuan, and pro- 
tectorates of Bruneiand Sarawak. British North Borneo 
held under grants from Sultans of Brunei and Sulu; became a 
British protectorate 1888. Labuan placed under government 
of British North Borneo Company, 1889. Area, 31,106 square 
miles. Coast line 900 miles. Government has leased about 
1,000,000 acres agricultural lands. Tobacco, coffee, cocoanut, 
india rubber, and ramie plantations established. Sago, rice, 
Indian corn, sugar cane, cotton, ground and betel nuts, tapioca, 
and sweet potatoes grown by natives. Value of imports, 
1897, $1,887,498; exports, $2,942,293. Value of leaf tobacco ex- 
ported, 1897, $1,686,173. Othe exports are timber, rattan, india 
rubber, sago, birds’ nests, and pearls. Shipping entered, 
95,300 tons; cleared, 94,168. Minerals include gold and coal 
in paying quantities. Population, 175,000, principally Mo- 
hammedan settlers on coast, aboriginal tribes in interior, 
and some Chinese traders and artisans. Sandakan, capital; 
population, 7,000. Protestant and Roman Catholic missions 
established. Region under jurisdiction of British North Borneo 
Company; administered by Governor at Borneo and Court of 
Directors in London appointea under charter. 

Sarawak. — Part of territory obtained by Sir James 
Brook trom Sultan of Brunei 1842; other accessions, 1861, 1885, 
and 1890; placed under British protection 1888. Area, 50,000 
square miles; coast line, 400 miles. Extensive level tracts on 
and near coast. Principal vegetable product sago; Sarawak 
export of sago largest in world; cocoanuts also abundant. 
India-rubber and other forest products, obtained chiefly in 
middle section, and gambler and pepper all largely exported. 
Value of imports, 1896, $3,701,394; exports $3,557,868. Southern 
section rich in minerals; antimony and quicksilver ex- 
ported; coal abundant, also gold and silver. Population, 
300,000. Auching or Sarawak, capital; population about 25,000. 
Catholic and Church of England missions with schools at 
Kuching. Government administered by a Rajah. 

Brunei placed under British protection 1888. Area, 
3,000 square miles. Products similar to those of North Borneo. 
Coal mined. Population, 50,000. Capital Branei, on wide 
estuary of Brunei River; houses built on stakes partly onislauds 
in river; population, 25,000, Head of government Sultan. 
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PHILIPPINES. 


PHILIPPINES. 2art of the orient.” 


Named in honor of Philip II of Spain. 


Historical.—Islands discovered by Magalhaes (Magellan) 
1521; first settlements by Spaniards made on Island of Cebu 
1565. Spain took formal possession of islands 1569; Manila 
erected into colonial capital 1571. Conquest of islands attempted 
by Chinese 1574; various contests with Dutch 1606-42; Manila 
captured by English 1762; restored 1764. Numerous native 
rebellions have occurred; most important those of 1822, 1841, 
1872, and 1896. War declared between United States and Spain 
April, 1898; Spanish fleet in Manila Bay destroyed and arsenal 
captured by Americans in May; city of Manila surrendered 
August; Philippines formally ceded to United States Decem- 
ber. Native insurgents protested against American occupa- 
tion and warfare continued. 

Area.—Nwnber of islands in group about 2,000—many mere 
rocks and uninhabited islets; cultivable or valuable for min- 
eral or other resources, between 400 and 500. Area, including 
Sulu Islands, estimated at 114,300 to 115,300 square miles. 

Physical Features.— Entire archipelago probably of 
volcanic origin. Interior of all islands mountainous; many 
yoleanoes exist, several in almost constant activity; Apo 
(10,280 feet), on Mindanao, and Halcon, Mindoro, highest cle- 
vations in Philippines. Between the numerous mountain 
chains are luxuriant plains and wide, fertile valleys. Rivers 
and lakes numerous, especially in larger islands. Coast line 
irregular, the numerous creeks and bays forming many natu- 
ral harbors; eastern coast steep and rugged. Hot springs of 
iron and sulphur occur, 

Climate continual summer. Hottest season from March 
to May; most of the islands receive rain during southwest 
monsoon; rainy season, beginning middle of April, lasts six 
months; dry season other half of year. On all coasts facing 
Pacific Ocean seasons reverse of above; hottest months June, 
July, and August. Temperature ranges from 60 deg. to 90 deg., 
mean average 81 deg. Annual rainfall, Manila, 99 inches; along 
eastern coast rainfall almost incessant. Greater part of archi- 
pelago periodically disturbed by terrific hurricanes. Earth- 
quakes frequent. Islands in general healthful, excepting in 
all marshy districts, where malaria exists; rate of mortality 
low. Yellow fever unknown. 

Forests very extensive; as yet practically untouched. 
Mountain ranges in general thickly clothed with trees and 
light undergrowth. Many varieties of rare hardwoods, suit- 
able for interior wood-working, manufacture of furniture, 
shipbuilding, etc., abound; other trees afford dyewoods, gums, 
resins, and flowers used in manufacture of perfumery. Nu- 
merous palms—including cocoanut—and bamboos grow in 
profusion. Tropical fruits abundant. Pineapples grown 
chiefly for finer from which the beautiful pina cloth is woven. 
Among numerous bananas is included the Musa textilis, which 
furnishes the well-known Manila hemp (abac4) of commerce. 
Medicinal herbs and roots abound everywhere. 

Agriculture.—Agricultural resources of country unsur- 
passed. Large proportion of cultivable area entirely unde- 
veloped. Soil of extraordinary richness and fertility. All 
economic plants of tropics successfully grown, Chief indus- 
tries of islands production of hemp, sugar, copra, and tobacco. 
Leading product hemp, a fiber obtained from species of ba- 
nana or plantain; plant found wild on all mountain slopes; 
cultivated most extensively in islands of Leyte and Province 
of Albay, Luzon; product averages over 100,000 tons semua 
Sugar industry second in importance. Sugar cane grown in 
all parts of archipelago; chief centers of production Luzon 
and Negros; yearly export of raw sugar over 200,000 tons. 
Cocoanut plantations profitable. Production of copra—dried 
kernel of cocoanut—constantly increasing. Culture of to- 
bacco prominent. Plant introduced from Mexico in sixteenth 
century; finest quality of tobacco grown in northern proy- 
inces of Luzon; leaf from east coast of Negros ranks second. 
Coffee industry, owing to ravages of insects, declined in value 
from $4,000,000 to $96,000 in 1897. Cacao flourishes in all hot, 
damp districts. Rice generally the staple food of the natives; 
Indian corn in limited districts in the south; sweet potato, or 
yam, also a favorite article of food. Tropical fruits not culti- 
yated; found in abundance on all the islands. 

Live Stock.— Cattle, sheep, and goats introduced from 
Spain; number in islands not large. Domestic pigs and chick- 
ens numerous throughout the farming districts. Carabao, or 
water buffalo, the principal beast of burden; oxen also used 


as draft animals. Philippine ponies found in large numbers; 
small in size, but possessed of great strength and endurance. 

Manutfactures,.—Cigars the staple article of manufacture. 
Pina muslin of pure pineapple-leaf fiber, with rough cloth 
from selected hemp fiber, and some special cotton and woolen 
fabrics constitute the textiles. Straw hats and mats and cord- 
age manufactured. Rough pottery, whitewood furniture, 
wood carving, bamboo furniture, handsome embroideries, and 
work in silver and gold are among local industries. Prepara- 
tion of copra for shipment ranks among the newer industries; 
is one of the most promising pursuits in the islands. Future 
of hemp industry of great importance. 

Commerce.—Value of imports, 1897, $17,342,990; exports, 
$41,342,280. Principal imports: Flour, rice, wines, clothing, pe- 
troleum, coal, arms, machinery, and iron. Principal exports 
1897: Hemp, $18,040,760; sugar, $12,928,000; copra, $4,462,920; to- 
bacco leaf, 32,786,200; cigars, $1,694,600; indigo, $107,000; coffee, 
$96,000; rope, $63,400. Imports from United States 1896, $162,446; 
1897, $94,597; exports to United States 1896, $4,982,857; 1897, 
$4,383,740. Amount of hemp exported—chiefly to United 
States—1897, 126,320 tons; sugar, chiefly to China and Japan, 
226,342 tons; tobacco, chiefly to Europe, 15,695 tons. 

Minerals.—Gold widely distributed; found in nearly all 
water courses. No systematic mining has been undertaken. 
Galena of good quality found in Luzon and Cebu; most im- 
portant deposits on Island of Marinduque. Iron containing 
from 75 to 80 per cent pure metal abundant in Luzon, Cebu, 
Panay, and other localities. Finest deposits, Bulacan Proy- 
ince,Luzon. Copper occurs in nearly all the islands. Sulphur 
abounds in neighborhood of active and extinct volcanoes. 
Coal exists in many localities; extensive deposits in Cebu and 
Batan; petroleum and lead also found in Cebu; lead mines par- 
tially developed. Marble of fine quality exists; quarried in 
Hpaies quantities. Pearl fisheries of Sulu Islands a source of 
wealth. 

Population estimated at 8,000,000. Inhabitants are Euro- 
peans (25,000), Chinese (100,000), mixed races and natives. Native 
population chiefly Malayan; some aboriginal tribes of Negritos. 

Cities.—Maniia, capital of islands, founded 1571 by Span- 
iards; situated on western coast of Luzon, at junction of 
Pasig River and Bay of Manila. Distance from Hongkong, 628 
miles; two and a half days by steamer. Old city comparatively 
small; surrounded by wall; contains cathedral of 17th century, 
other churches, the archbishop’s palace, monasteries, con- 
yents, the governor’s palace, and numerous government build- 
ings. Great commercial center, Binondo, on north bank of 
Pasig. Retail trade almost. entirely in hands of Chinese; im- 
port and export trade chiefly in the hands of foreigners. City 
contains a university, school of art, an observatory, and many 
educational and charitable institutions. Has telephone and 
electric-light systems. Population, including suburbs, about 
300,000. Jlotlo, second port of Philippines, situated on south- 
eastern coast of Island of Panay. as well-sheltered harbor 
withexcellentanchorage. City has number of foreign residents 
engaged in trade, and is the seat of several vice-consulates. 
Principal thoroughfares well laid out and town contains many 
good buildings. Inadequacy of communication with interior 
towns retards development of port. Shipping center for Pana 
and Negros islands. Sugar, hemp,and sapan-wood exported. 
Population, 11,900. Cebw, on eastern coast of Cebu Island, third 
port. City a place of great historical interest. Capital of 
Colony from 1565 to 1571. Contains a fortress built at time of 
first Spanish settlement. Is a cathedral city and a bishop’s see. 
Former residence of Brigadier-Governor of Visayas and of 
Cebu Island. Hemp and sugar exported; fine pifia stuffs also 
sold here. Population about 12,000. 

Railways.—Line from Manila to Dagupan, 123 miles. 
Telegraph 720 miles; 1894, total telegraph and cable from 
Manila to Hongkong and southern islands, 1,592 miles. Mail 
service between Manila and Hongkong, and Manila and princi- 
pal ports of southern islands. 

ducation principally in charge of priests. 
connected with all the churches. Spanish the official and com- 
mercial language. Large number of dialects spoken. 

Religion.—Exercise of any religion other than Roman 
Catholic was forbidden. 

Government, Ete.—Islands were divided among three 
governments: Luzon, the Visayas, and Mindanao with the Sulu 
Archipelago. At present under military rule of United States. 
Silver basis of currency in islands; Mexican dollar practically 
the only money in circulation; no gold in general circulation 
for twenty years. 
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AFRICA. 


AFRICA. 

Historical, — Continent, with exception of Egypt and 
northern coast, Known to ancients as Lybia. Egypt—peopled 
from Asia—seat of earliest civilization; date of first dynasty 
and founding of Memphis variously estimated as 5004 and 4400 
B. C.; conquest by Assyrians 7th century. In 3rd_century 
Carthage disputed empire of the world with Rome. Saracens 
conquered Northern Africa 637-709 A. D. Vasco da Gama 
doubled Cape of Good Hope and explored coast 1497. South 
Africa colonized by Dutch 1652. Bruce discovered source of 
Blue Nile 1772; Livingston made explorations in southeastern 
and central Africa from 1840 to 1873; Stanley in 1871, ’74, ’79, ’87. 

Area, including Madagascar and other islands, 11,521,530 
square miles, or nearly one-fourth total land surface of globe. 
Length north and south, 4,980 miles; east and west, 4,840 miles. 

Physical Features.—Surface mainly plateau, diversified 
by mountain chains; northern portion occupied by Sahara, 
greatest desert of the globe. Principal mountain ranges: Atlas 
in northwest, Drakensberg in southeast. Eastern plateau cul- 
minates in volcanic cones—Kilimanjaro, 19,700 feet; Kenia, 
18,400 feet—highest peaks of Africa. Great rivers: Nile, flow- 
ing into Mediterranean; Niger and Kongo _ into Atlantic; 
Zambezi into Indian Ocean. Largest lakes: Victoria Nyanza, 
Tchad, Tanganyika, Nyassa, Rudolf. 

Climate.—Hottest of the earth’s divisions—only one-fifth 
of Africa within the temperate zone. Mean temperature at sea 
level everywhere above 68 deg. except in Barbary and South 
African coast region. Rainfall in general scanty; regions of 
exceptional drought are Somali-land, Sahara and Kalahari 
deserts; abundant only in western part of equatorial area and 
portions of southern and southeastern coast. 

Vegetation, Etc, Fertile regions of north characterized 
by evergreen oak, pine, cypress, and cork tree; cereals and 
semi-tropical fruits are grown. Date-palm abundant; fruit 
constitutes chief food of natives; deleb and doum palms found 
further south. Fertile oases of Sahara abound in groves of 
palm and olive. Among cultivated and indigenous plants of 
Nile valley are papyrus, cotton, lotus, wheat, rice, etc. Vege- 


tation of Abyssinia resembles that of Southern Europe, coffee 
plant native here. Principal wooded area—estimated by Stan- 
ley 321,057 square miles—lies between Kongo and great lakes; 
dense forests of this region contain trees of extraordinary 
height. Valuable products of western and tropical Africa are 
coffee, gum copal, banana, peanut, monkey-bread tree, tama- 
rind and custard apple. In temperate portions of south her- 
baceous plants and heaths abound. _ E 

Minerals.—Except in South Africa, the coast regions, and 
extreme north, mineralogy of Continent is little known. Gold 
fields of the Transvaal are richest known and furnish one-third 
of world’s product; most valuable diamond mines in the world 
are in South Africa. Iron, coal, copper, and lead occur in 
Cape Colony and Natal, and excellent iron ores are found in 
Algeria. Salt is most valuable product of the Sahara. 

Population 1895 (estiinated) 137,038,000; negroes 100,680,000; 
Semites 16,890,000; Hamites 12,340,000; Hottentots and Bushmen 
500,000; Malays, in Madagascar, 3,515,000; Europeans 1,716,000; 
Asiatics 345,000. 

Religion.—Mohammedanism, introduced by Arabs, pre- 
vails in North and East Africa and in certain Soudan States; 
adherents, 60,061,000. Orthodox Christians confined to Euro- 
pean settlements in south and north, corrupted form of Chris- 
tianity survives among Copts of Egypt and Abyssinians; total, 
6,208,000. Jews number 258,000; Buddhists, 335,000; Pagans, 
comprising natives of Central and South Africa, 70,078,000. 

Races.—Africa is native home of negro race, which occu- 
pies most of the Continent south of Sahara, 


tots, formerly most powerful blacks of Central Africa, now 
confined to southwest; among inferior negro races are ‘Bush- 
men and Pygmies. Markedly different from these are Semitic 
and Hamitic peoples of North and East Africa; they include 
Berbers, Moors, and Arabs of Barbary and Sahara, Egyptians, 
Abyssinians, Somal (mixed race), and numerous Jews in 
Atlas States. Dominant race of Madagascar, Malays. 


Political Divisions.— With exception of sultanate of Mo- 


rocco, kingdom of Abyssinia, republics of Transvaal, Orange 
Free State, and Liberia, African continent is divided politically 
among European powers. 


NORTHWESTERN AFRICA. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS.— Algeria.— Original in- 
habitants Numidians or Berbers, conquered by Romans and 
Vandals. Turkish possession 1519 to 1710. Piratical power 16th 
to 19th centuries; defeated by United States 1815. Algiers taken 
by France 1815; Constantine, 1837; Kabyles subdued and Abd-el- 
Kader captured 1847. Area, 307,974 square miles divided among 
three departments—Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, and the 
Algerian Sahara. Algeria presents three distinct regions: The 
cultivated territory extending inland from the Mediterranean; 
the mountainous regions beyond traversed by ranges of Tell or 
Little Atlas (7.600 feet); and the Algerian Sahara extending 
indefinitely to the south; latter a vast region of oases, each 
with numerous towns and villages surrounded by groves of 
date-palin, fig, and olive. Chief rivers Roumel and Sheliff. 
Climate on northern mountain slopes temperate and health- 
ful; marshy plains unhealthful. Winters mild with abundant, 
rains. Forest area 8,119,280 acres; cork sold, 1896, 4,867,082 
pounds, value $132,394. Agriculture principal industry. 
Agricultural population, 3,482,358—205,642 Europeans—in 1895 
occupied 49,400,000 acres. Wheat product, 1895-6, 25,985,817 
bushels; barley 388,643,833; Oats, 5,203,207; potatoes, millet, and 
legumes also grown innorth; alfa, valuable fibre plant almost 
sole product of plateaus, 37.946 tons; flax and ramie produced; 
tobacco, 12,584,792 pounds. Vine thrives; wine product increas- 
ing yearly; 114,886,669 gallons in 1896. Other products: Olives 
(6,500,000 grafted trees), dates, oilseeds. Live stock includes 
horses, mules, asses, camels, and cattle; sheep most important 
domestic animal; number in colony, 7,891,979; goats, 3,545,041. 
Value imports 1897, $52,611,271—animals and products, timber, 
tissues, clocks, etc.; exports, $54,120,996; flour, $182,013; colonial 
produce, $931,715; metals, $1,004,894. Minerals numerous 
and valuable; iron most important; value of ore mined 1896, 
$511,100; zine and lead, $160,360; antimony, $18,050; phosphate of 
lime, $175,859. Population, 1896, 4,429,421; French, 318,137; 
other foreigners, 446,343; natives, 3,360,252; Algerian Sahara, 50,- 
000, Algiers, capital, leading seaport and popular winter resort; 


population, 82,585; Oran, 74,510; Constantine, 46,581. Rail- 
way, 1897, 2,156 miles. Telegraph line, 1896, 5,025 miles. Prim- 
ary and infant schools, 1896, 1,278; pupils, 127,198. Other insti- 
tutions include communal colleges, lycees, and Algiers Acad- 
emy. Natives Mohammedans. Territory governed as detached 
part of France through Governor-General, assisted by con- 
sultative ministry. 


Tunis,—As part of Roman Africa region leading seat of 
Latin Christianity, Invaded by French 1270; by Spanish, 1535; 
became a Turkish province 1575; ruled by beys and long noted 
as a piratical State. Occupied by France 1881. Area, 51,000 
square miles. Eastern extension of Algeria; physical feat- 
ures similar to those of that country. Atlas ranges separated 
by wide, fertile basin of Mejerda, chief river. Valleys well 
watered; cork forests important. Includes numerous rich, 
well populated oases. Climate generally healthful; thermome- 
ter rarely rises to 92 deg.; mean temperature winter or rainy 
season, 60 deg. Rainfall November to April. Agriculture 
leading industry; cereals, fruits, olives, nuts, and the vine 
cultivated. Olive trees, 12,000,000; annual value of oil, $2,950,- 
000. Date trees, 1,350,000; wine product, 1895, 5,017,900 gallons 
Live stock, 1897, 2,088,180; cattle, 252,220; sheep, 907,642; 
goats, 612,621; camels, 112,265. Fisheries important; yalue ot 
sardines, anchovies, sponges, and sepia, 1895, $273,738. Manue 
factures chiefly wool fabrics, caps, soap, and leather. Value 
imports, 1896, $8,824,464; exports, $6,556,431; wheat, $1,710,000; 
olive oil, $760,000; barley, $570,000; cattle, $880,000; wines, $385,- 
000; sponges, $228,000, Dates exported annually, $190,000. Min- 
erals include zine, iron, lead, copper, silver, salt, phosphate, 
and fine marble. Population, 1,700,000, mostly Arabs and 
Berbers; 45,000 Europeans. Z'wnis, capital and seaport; center 
of caravan trade; has important textile manufactures; popula- 
tion, 145,000. Railway, 883 miles. Telegraph, 3,670 miles. 
Primary schools, 1895, 97; pupils, 12.157. Mohammedanism 
prevails. Government in hands of French Resident-General. 

Senegal embraces a number of stations on Senegal 
River and the coast from Cape Blanco south to the Gambia. 
Colonized by French 1637; held temporarily by British 1758 and 

Area, 115,800 square miles. Surface near Atlantic 
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The Bantu tribes’ 
redominate, including Kaffirs of Cape Colony and Natal, 
Basutos, Bechuanas, Matabeles, Zulus, Swazis, etc. Hotten- 
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low; interior mountainous. Senegal important waterway con- 
necting coast with fertile countries of interior. Climate hot 
and unhealthful. Value of exports, 1897, $2,280,000; included 
are india-rubber, dyewoods, palm nuts and oil, ivory, mahog- 
any, ground nuts, gums, etc.; imports, $4,750,000; chietly cotton 
goods, cutlery, arms and ammunition. Population, 2,000,000. 
St. Louis, capital and chief town; population 20,000; Dakar, 
2,000, and Rujisque important trade centers. Railway open 
1898, 246 miles; telegraph 574. Government administered by 
Governor-General assisted by Colonial Council. 

French Guinea detached from Senegal 1890 and first 
known as Colony of Rivieres du Sud. Territory on coast, 
extends inland between Sierra Leone and Portuguese posses- 
sions to Futa Jallon. Climate hot andunhealthful. Popu- 
lation 47,541. Honakry on Isle of Tombo, capital. : 

Ivory Coast or Indenie.—Annexed by France 1892-3. 
Colony extends inland between Liberiaand British Gold Coast, 
embracing Kong and other States on northeast. Eastern sec- 
tion flat and full of lagoons; gradual elevation toward west 
coast. Climate moist and oppressively hot. Products in- 
clude yaluable woods, gold,-india-rubber, cotton, and pine- 
apples. Commerce increasing; value exports, 1895, $851,800; 
imports, $343,900. Coast settlements comprise Grand-Bassam, 
Assinie, Grand Lahou, and Jackeville. 

Dahomey stretches inland between Togoland and Brit- 
ish Lagos; frontier of interior undetermined. Area of coast 
and protected inland colonies 14,000 square miles. 
undulating plains and plateaus partly covered with tropical 
forests. Inhabitants engaged in agriculture; chief prod- 
ucts palm-oil, Indian corn, cattle, ivory, and india-rubber, 
Annual export of palm-oil, 10,000 tons; palm kernels, 20,000 
tons. Total population, 550,000. Natives pure negroes and 
fetich-worshipers. Capital, Abomey; chief trading centers, 
Kotonou, Grand Popo, and Whydah. 

French Soudan embraces the countries of the Upper 
Senegal, Upper and Middle Niger, and those extending 
inland from Senegal, French Guinea, Indenie, and Dahomey. 
Country divided into annexed territories—area, 54,000 square 
miles —and_protectorates — 300,000 square miles. Interior 
chiefly an elevated plateau sloping north and northeast to 
Great Desert. Climate tropical; dangerous for Europeans. 
Rainy season April to October. Territory in great part fertile, 
well wooded and watered; productions rice and other cereals, 
tobacco, cotton, sugar, gums, and india-rubber. Value of im- 
ports, 1897, $1,624,842; exports, $907,683. Iron and gold found. 
Population of annexed territories, 360,000; protectorates, 
2,500,000. Railway open from Kayes to Bafoulabe, 94 miles. 
Government vested in Superior Military Commandant 
under authority of Governor of Senegal residing at Kayes. 


MOROCCO the Mauritania of the ancients; conquered by 
the Arabs about 700. Present dynasty, Scheriffs, pretended 
descendants of Mohammed, established 1516. Most flourishing 
period of country 1579-1603. Slavery of Christians abolished 
1814; piracy prohibited 1817. Area, estimated at 219,000 square 
miles; southern frontier toward Sahara unsettled. Country 
comprises a‘*Tell” or fertile region opening upon the Atlantic, 
an elevated region beyond traversed by ranges of Atlas Moun- 
tains (Ayashiu 14,150 feet), and the eastern or desert region of 
Sahara. Coast district intersected by numerous short rivers, 
Muluya largest. Climate warm and generally healthful. 
Northwest has sufficient rain from October to March; sum- 
mers and autumns usually dry; droughts not uncommon in 
southwest. Soil of coast region and mountain valleys fertile; 
yields abundantly under rudest cultivation. Products are 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, hemp, henna, and tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits; dates form a regular crop in south. Wealth of 
Arabs consists of cattle, horses, sheep, and ostriches. Mane 
ufactures comprise carpets, fezes, leather, woolens, silks, 
jewelry, saddlery, earthenware, etc. Imports, 1897, including 
specie, 35,503,483; chiefly cotton goods and provisions; exports; 
$3,570,748, including beans, $419,643; cattle and wool, $721,865; 
goat skins, $321,372; eggs, $446,429. Mineral deposits —un- 
developed—include iron, gold, silver, manganese, antimony, 


lead, ete.; fine amethysts found. Population. 5,000,000; 
mostly Berbers and descendants of Arabs. ez, northern cap- 
ital; leading commercial city; population 140,000. Iorocco, 


southern capital; has manufactures of morocco leather; 70,000. 
Tangier, seaport and chief center of trade; 30,000. Mequinez, 
royal residence; 30,000. Education limited to teachings from 
Koran. Mohammedanism predominant religion. Govern- 
ment absolute despotism; Sultan chief of State and head of 
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religion, Army comprises about 12,000 men under European 
discipline and an additional force of 8,000 militia and i0,000 
infantry. 


SPANISH POSSESSIONS.—Canary Islands— 
known to Phoenicians; visited by Portuguese and Genoese 
during 14th century; became a Spanish possession 1493. Ad- 
ministratively considered part of Spain. Area of archipelago, 
2,808 square miles. Surface mountainous, diversified by plains 
and valleys; coasts rocky. Climate equable. Mean average 
temperature Teneriffe, 70 deg.; highest, 87 deg.; lowest, 46 deg. 
Rainy season November to February. Chief products sugar, 
cochineal, and wine; other products, tobacco, silk, oil, wheat, 
barley and tropical fruits. Population, 287,728. Capital, 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe; chief port, Palmas. Language Span- 
ish. Religiou Roman Catholic. Rio de Ore and Adrar— 
area, 243,000 square miles; population, 100,000—under gover- 
norship of Canary Islands with sub-governor at Rio de Oro. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS.—Cape Verde 
Islands discovered and colonized by Portuguese 1460. Area, 
1,480 square miles. Islands mountainous. Climate tropical; 
jnean temperature, 71 deg.; September, 91.5 deg.; December, 
58 deg. Islands subject to great droughts; rainy season Aug- 
ust to September. Has flourishing cinchona plantations. Other 
products include coffee, cacao, tobacco, sugar, brandy, palm- 
oil, fruits—grapes, oranges. Cattle, goats, pigs, and fowls num- 
erous. Manufactures: Salt, soap, Et iiaee ee and 
leather. Imports, 1896, $1,851,244; exports, $448,340. Iron and 
amber abundant in southern islands. Population, 114,130; 
of mixed race, descendants of Portuguese settlers and negroes. 
Capital Porto Praya. Roman Catholics predominate. Colony 
administered by Governor, 

Portuguese Guinea,.—Territory on Senegambia coast 
entirely surrounded on land side by French possessions; in- 
cludes archipelago of Bissagos and island of Bolama Area, 
4,440 square miles, Chief products: India rubber, wax, oil seeds, 
ivory, and hides. Imports, 1895, $328,280; exports, $256,360, 
Population, 820,000. Capital, Bolama, chief port, Bissao. 

St. Thomas and Prince Islands, — St. Thomas (Sao 
Thomé) discovered by Portuguese 1470; with Prince Island 
(Ilha do Principe) its dependent, forms province of Portugal. 
Area, 360 square miles. Volcanic and mountainous (Pico de 
Sao Thomé 7,028 feet) with luxuriant vegetation. Climate 
unhealthful; more rain than on mainland. Chief products, 
coffee (St. Thomas 4,961,250 lbs.), cacao (Prince 1,323,000 Ibs.); 
cinchona; sugar and yanilla also produced. Population, 
24,660; principally Creoles and Negroes. Capital, Cidade de Sao 
Thome, on northeast coast. Chief town and port (Prince 
Island) Sao Antonio. 

Madeira Islands.—Islands known to ancients; visited 
by Arabs 12th century; re-discovered and colonized by Portu- 
guese 1420. Area, 505 square miles. Very mountainous (Pico 
Ruivo, 6,060 feet, highest point). Notable health resort for 
European invalids. Mean temperature, 65 deg.; highest, 85 
deg.; lowest, 54 deg. Sugar cane, tobacco, and all tropical and 
European fruits grown; wines famous. Domestic industries 
lace and straw. Population, 130,584. Funchal, capital and 
chief town; 18,778. Anadministrative district of Portugal. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS.— Gold Coast —Danish 
settlements transferred to England, 1850; Dutch claims, 1872; 
colonial government established and slavery abolished, 1874; 
Ashantee placed under British protection 1895-6. Area, 15,- 
000 square miles; including protectorate, 46,600. Coast regions 
level; interior hilly. Soil fertile. Products and exports: Palm- 
oil and kernels, india-rubber, Kola nuts, and timber. Value 
imports, 1897, $4,425,224; exports, $5,168,873; india-rubber, 1896, 
$1,284,900. Gold widely distributed is now worked. Popula- 
tion, 1,473,882 (500 Europeans). Akra, capital and chief cit ; 
population 16,267; Cape Coast Castle, 11,614. Telegraph, 623 
miles. Education mainly in hands of religious bodies; en- 
roliment, 1897, 8,499. Government elementary schools at Akra 
and Cape Coast. 

Lagos.—Island permanently occupied by Great Britain, 1861; 
dependency of Gold Coast colony until 1886. Area, including 
protectorate on mainland, 1,500 square mile~; including Yoruba 
—interior negro kingdom — 20,070. Chief products and ex- 
ports: Palm oil and kernels, cotton, gum copal, ivory. india- 
rubber, coffee, and cocoa. Live stock, 1897: Sheep, 1,693; 
hogs, 2,680; cattle, 948; horses, 45. Value of imports, 1897, $3,744,- 
683; exports, $3,942,338; palm oil and kernels exported, 1896, 
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$2,441,300; rubber, $1,689,900. Population, 100,000 (200 whites); 
including Yoruba, 3,000,000. Lagos, capita: and chief commer- 
cial city; population, 32,500. Schools — exclusive of Moham- 
medan—31; pupils, 3,371. Pagans predominate. 

Gambia.—Territory discovered by Portuguese 1447; fort 
established by English 1686; became British possession 1783 
annexed to Sierra Leone 1841; independent colony 1888. Area, 
2,700 square miles (settlement proper, 69). Products and ex- 
ports: Groundnuts, hides, beeswax, rice, cotton, corn, and 
india-rubber. Value of imports 1897, $821,694; exports, $806 244. 
Population 50,000; settlement proper, 1894, 14,978 (62 whites). 
Bathurst, capital and chief city; population 6,000. Schools, 
5; enrollment, 861; government grant, 1897, $1,832. Moham- 
medans predominate. 

Sierra Leone.—Northwest of Liberia. Unsuccessful 
attempt made to establish colony of liberated slaves 1787; 
territory annexed by England 1791; became Crown colony 1807. 
Area, including Shertoro Island and adjoining territory, 30,000 
square miles; Sierra Leone proper, 4,000. Surface of coast an 
undulating plain; interior elevated plateaus. Forests ex- 
tensive. Soil fertile; rice yields abundantly in interior; cotton 
plentiful; indigo practically wild. Exports include palm oil 
and palm kernels, benni seed, ground and kola nuts, tropical 
fruits, india-rubber, copal, and hides. Value imports, 1897, 
$2,222,910; exports, $1,947,635. Cocoanut-oil produced; work- 
ers in gold and silyer goods numerous and skillful. Popu- 
lation, 1891, 74,835 (whites 224); 1898, 250,000. Mreetown, cap- 
ital; most important seaport (fortified) of West Africa; 
population 30,033. Elementary “schools, 1896, 85; high, 6; 
total enrollment, 10,500. Paganism prevails. 

Niger Coast Protectorate occupies most of Atlantic 
coast from Lagos to Kamerun. Area, 3,000-4,000 square miles. 
Climate hot, moist, and unhealthy. Products and exports: 
Palm oil and kernels, groundnuts, ivory, india-rubber, ebony, 
camwood, indigo, gums, hides, and cacao. Imports: Textiles, 
hardware, spirits, tobacco, provisions, pottery, guns, etc. 
Value imports 1896-7, $3,188,048; exports, $3,108,932. Trading 
centers, Old Calabar (40,000), Opobo, Bonney, etc. Training, 
industrial, and other schools established. Government en- 
trusted (1891) to Imperial Commissioner and Consul-General; 
consular administration and courts since constituted. 


Niger Territories comprise region of Niger basin (ex- 


cept Niger Coast Protectorate) between French and German 
spheres of influence; Sokoto, Gando, Borgu, and part of Bornu 
obtained for Great Britain by treaties with native tribes since 
1882. Area, 500,000 square miles. Niger delta very unhealth- 
ful; climate of interior better. Gando rich in agricul- 
tural resources; cotton produced and manufactured; leather- 
ware exported. Imports: Textiles, earthenware, hardware, 
beads, tobacco, and salt; exports: Gums, hides, india-rubber, 
ivory, palm oil and kernels, vegetable butter, etc. Popula- 
tion, 20,000,000 to 35,000,000. Asaba, capital; Akassa@ and 
Gangana ports of entry. Government administered by 
Royal Niger Company (chartered 1886). 


GERMAN POSSESSION. -— Togoland on Slave Coast 
between Dahomey and Gold Coast Colony. Region declared a 
German protectorate 1884. Estimated area 33,000 square 
miles. Coast low and unhealthful, interior salubrious. Maize, 
yams, tapioca, ginger, and bananas are grown; coffee culture 
lately introduced. Forest products, cocoa, palm oil, caout- 
chouc, dyewoods. Exports, palm oil, gum, palm Kernels. 
Population 2,500,000. Zome chief town and port. Gove 
ernment represented by luperial Commissioner. 


LIBERIA.—Country settled 1822 by free Negroes, sent 
out under American Colonization Society; declared indepen- 
dent 1847. Area, 14,360 square miles. Coast lands generally 
low and sandy; interior hills and mountains covered with 
beautiful forests, diversified by well-watered, fertile valleys; 
Largest rivers St. Johns and St. Pauls. Climate unhealthful. 
seasons wet and dry; hottest month January; heat mitigated 
by almost constant land and sea breezes. Coffee renowned 
for its excellence—and ginger chief products. Maize, rice, 
cotton, arrowroot, sugar-cane, cereals, and vegetables readily 
produced. Fruits abundant and finely flavored. Value ex- 
ports, 1896-7, $689,031; leading articles, coffee, palm-oil and 
palm kernels, rubber, cocoa, sugar, arrowroot, iyory, hides, 
and piassava; imports, $505,235: textiles, clothing, provisions, 
hardware, tobacco, furniture, etc. Population, 1,065,000; 
18,000 Americo-Liberians; remainder aboriginal inhabitants. 
Monrovia, capital; population, 1897, including Krootown, 5,000. 
Harper, 3,000. Regularsystem of common schoels. Execu-. 
tive vested in President assisted by Council of Ministers. 
Every citizen between 16 and 50 liable to military service. 
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EGYPT earliest known seat of civilization; renowned 
alike for its great antiquity and former splendor. Modern 
history begins with conquest by Mohammedans 638 A. D.; 
taken by Mamelukes 1250; became Turkish province 1517. In- 
vyaded by Napoleon 1798; restored to Turkey 1801. New era 
began with Mehemet Ali, founder of present dynasty; reigned 
1805-49. Suez Canal opened 1869. Native revolt under Arabi 
Pasha, 1881, suppressed by British; English financial adviser 
appointed. Mahdists in Soudan revolted 1881-85: conquered 
1899. Area, 400,000 square miles. Great natural features are 
River Nile and Desert. The Nile has its source in Victoria 
Nyanza; by its annual inundation and deposit of loam is great 
fertilizer of Egypt; delta—characterized by network of lagoons, 
rivers, and canals—comprises 8,500 square miles. Chain of hills 
on the east separates Nile from Nubian Desert, plateau 1,600 
to 3,000 feet in height. Lybian Desert on the west contains 
chain of fertile oases. Chief lake, Birket-el-Kerun. Climate 
of Upper Egypt continuously hot and dry; farther north, hot 
season is April-November; temperate, December—March. 
Rainfall seanty, except in Delta. Mean temperature Cairo, 
January, 54 deg.; July, 95 deg.; year, 71 deg.; rainfall, 1.34 
inches. Perennial irrigation assures two or three crops an- 
nually; in winter, cereals; summer, cotton, sugar, and rice; 
autumn, rice, maize, and yegetables. Cultivated area, 1891, 
6,330,224 acres; under wheat, 1,252,316; maize and durrah, 1,576,, 
912: cotton, 897,372. Cotton yield, 1896, 341,034 tons; sugar, 1897- 
3,609,453 tons. Date most important fruit, 3,452,674 productive 
trees; fig, orange, lemon, and olive plantations exist. Domestic 
animals, including dromedary, horse, donkey, camel, sheep, 
and ox, number 1,668,860 head. Manufactures chiefly cot- 
ton, linen, and woolen textiles, leather, coarse pottery, glass- 
ware, embroideries, and cigarettes. Total imports, 1897, $64,- 
245,620; textiles lead, value $16,751,660; others—cereals, coal, 
metal, ete. Exports, $69,780,820; chiefly raw cotton, $42,348, - 
290, cereals, etc., $11,350,740; tobacco, $4,962,715. Mineral re- 


sources limited; natron, salt, petroleum, sulphur, and emer- 
alds found. Quarries comprise granite, syenites, porphyry, 
marble, alabaster, limestone, and sandstone. Population, 
1897, 9,811,542—577,363 nomadic. Nile Valley and delta most 
densely peopled region. Copts,descendants of ancient Egyp- 
tians, dwell chiefly in Upper Egypt. Cairo, capital, on Nile; 
founded by Saracens, 970; contains museum of antiquities, 
mosques, public buildings, and remains of Arabian architec- 
ture; population, 1897, 570,062. Alexandria, founded 332 B. C., 
commercial center and chief seaport; population 319,766. Port 
Said, at mouth of Suez Canal; population 42,095. Railways 
belonging to State, 1899, 1,166 miles; to companies, 72 miles. 
Government telegraph, 1897, 2,038 miles. Suez Canal, 87 miles 
long, connects Mediterranean with Red Sea; gross tonnage 
passing through, 1897, 11,123,403; receipts $14,158,259. Arabic 
language spoken. Schools under government control—91 
elementary, 15 advanced. Copts support 1,000 elementary 
schools; teaching of Coptic language compulsory; though no 
longer spoken, Coptic still used in liturgy. Dominant religion 
Mohammedanism. Moslems, 1897, numbered 8,978,775; Chris- 
tians, 730,162 (608,446 Copts); Jews, 25,200. Supreme religious 
and judicial authority yested in Sheikh ul Islam. Principality 
tributary to Turkey. Power nominally in hands of Khedive 
and Ministry, supported since 1882 by British advisers. Army, 
reorganized 1882, under command of British general. 

Egyptian Soudan extends from Egyptian frontier to 
Albert Nyanza, from Red Sea to confines of Wadai. Area 
about 950,000 square miles. Population before revolt about 
10,000,000. Ahartoom capital; Omdurman, Wady Halfa. Con- 
yention of 1899 provides for Governor-General appointed by 
Egypt with consent of Great Britain. 

TRIPOLI a possession of Carthage, later of Rome; con- 
quered successively by Arabs and Turks; formed one of Bar- 
pbary States; independence secured 1714; reconquered by 
Turkey 1835, now a vilayet of that country. Awea, including 
oases, 398,900 square miles. Surface mostly desert, traversed 
in west and south by ranges of mountains. Coast line 800 
miles; chief harbor Tripoli. Climate variable; abundant 
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rainfall north November to March. Fertile regions are moun- 
tain tablelands, oases, and narrow coast belt. Products, 
fruits, vegetables, cotton, silk, tobacco, madder, castor oil, 
saffron, galls, and senna. Numerous cattle, horses (superior 
breed), and camels are reared. Manufactures include 
clothing, prepared skins, sacking, morocco leather, potash, 
and earthenware. Value imports 1897, $1,706,248; chiefly 
cloth, tobacco, provisions, etc.; exports, $1,764,991 — ostrich 
feathers, skins, hides, esparto grass, cattle, etc. Minerals 
salt and sulphur. Population 1,300,000 (Benghazi 500,000). 
Tripoli, capital, seaport, and commercial center; has nwnerous 
religious edifices and public baths; population 30,000. Educa- 
tion neglected. Mohammedanism prevails. Government 
vested in Governor-General appointed by Sultan. 


ABYSSINIA visited by Portuguese 1492; the various small 
monarchies consolidated into one kingdom 1855; overthrown 
by British 1868; Italian protectorate declared 1889; independ- 
ence recognized 1896. Area, including dependencies, etc., 
150,000 square miles. Surface a succession of lofty table- 
lands traversed by mountain ranges and cut by deep ravines. 
Ras Dashan, 15,160 feet, highest elevation. Contains Lake 
Tana (elevation 6,110 feet) source of Blue Nile. Gorges and 
ravines thickly wooded with valuable trees. Climate gener- 
ally temperate and healthful. Large fertile areas; cotton, 
sugar-cane, vine, and date-palm flourish in many districts; but 
little land under cultivation. Chief products, cereals, coffee, 
cotton, “tef,’ sugar-cane, hops, and fruit. People largely en- 
gaged in pastoral pursuits; large herds of cattle, sheep, and 
goats reared; excellent horses and long-wooled sheep found in 
higher eleyations. Manufactures comprise cotton and 
woolen cloth, and working of leather and metals, etc. External 
commerce limited; caravan trade important; hides, skins, 
ivory, wax, gum, coffee, civet, gold, ostrich feathers, etc., ex- 
changed for foreign manufactured articles. Minerals in- 
clude sulphur, rock salt, gold, silver, antimony, and iron. 
Population 3,500,000, chiefly Ethiopians. Ankober most im- 
portant city commercially and politically; population 7,000. 
Gondar, ecclesiastical city of Abyssinia, 5,000. Besso and 
Sokoto, important trading centers. Education restricted to 
teachings of secular and re-ularclergy. Prevailing language 
Amharic. Abyssinians mostly members of Alexandrian Church. 
Government 4 feudal monarchy under an Emperor. 


ITALIAN POSSESSIONS.—Eritrea—lItalian Colony 
of Eritrea constituted 1890. Assab, occupied 1880, first Italian 
annexation; important town and island of Massaua taken 1885. 


Colony now embraces coast of Red Sea from Ras Kasar to 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 670 miles, extending inland about 200 
niles. Area 88,500 square miles. Lands well adapted to varied 
agricultural products; development retarded by unsettled 
conditions of country. Excellent pasturage abundant; sheep, 
goats, oxen, and camels reared; meats, hides, and butter pro- 
duced. Pearl fisheries at Massaua and Dahlak Archipelago; 
industry chiefly in hands of Banians (Indians). Annual value 
of pearls taken, $17,500; mother-of-pearl], $152,000. Total imports 
to Massaua, 1896, $5,404,084. Population 450,000, largely no- 
madic; Europeans, 1893, 3,452. Massawa, on sterile coral island 
200 yards from mainland, capital, fortified seaport, and im- 

ortant center of commercial exchange; population 7,775 (600 
Parone exclusive of garrison). Railway 33 miles (17 mili- 
tary). Telegraph line 381 miles. Administration autonomous, 
with management of own finances; central government rep- 
resented by civil governor under Minister of Forerign Affairs. 

Italian Somali Land,.—Sultanate of Obbia placed under 
Italian protection February, 1889; protectorate extended in 
April and in 1892 and 1896. By treaty of Adis Abeba, 1896, Italian 
dominion restricted to strip of coast extending from Ras Alula 
to mouth of Juba River. Avea 100,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation 400,000. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS.—British Somali 
Land became a protectorate 1884. Region extends from 
Lahadu to Ziyada, with an area of 68,000 square miles. Value 
of imports, 1897-8, ¢1 671,184, chiefly rice, textiles, and dates; 
exports, $1,681,730—skins, hides, ostrich feathers, cattle, sheep, 
andgum. Population mostly Mohammedans and nomadic. 
Berbera chief town; population 30,000 (in trading season). 
Transportation by camels and donkeys. Government ad- 
ministered by Political Agent and Consul. 

Socotra Island captured, 1507, by Portuguese and soon 
abandoned; Mohammedanism supplanted Christianity in 17th 
century; annexed by British 1876. Area 1,382 square miles. 
Dates and gums produced. Cattle, goats, and sheep reared; 
butter exported. Population about 12,000; of mixed race, 
Arabs and Bedouins. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS.—Obock and Somali 
Coast Protectorate acquired by France 1864. Situated on 
Gulf of Aden, surrounded by Eritrea, Abyssinia, and British 
Somali Land. Area 8,640 square miles; extends inland about 
40 miles. Trade chiefly with interior countries. Population 
30,000. Chief cities Obock and Tajoora. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA comprises main portion of 
highlands of eastern equatorial Africa (Mt. Kenia 18,400 feet 
and Ruwenzori 16,600, highest elevations), and the high plateau 
east and northeast of Victoria Nyanza. Surface in east slope 
gradually to lowlands of coast; west and northwest to Valley 
of Upper Nile. Principal river Nile; upper course entirely 
within the territory; Tana and Juba chief rivers entering 
Indian Ocean. Has many interesting lakes, embraces northern 
half of Victoria Nyanza. Politically district divided among 
the protectorates of East Africa, Uganda, and Zanzibar. 


East Africa Protectorate includes the coast from Juba 
River to German East Africa and inland to Uganda borders. 
Divided into four administrative provinces. Higher plateaus, 
clothed with luxuriant grasses, especially adapted to stock- 
raising. Value of imports, 1897-8, $2,098,468; exports, $511,015— 
ivory, india-rubber, cattle, goats, grain, copra, gum copal, hides 
and horns. Shipping entered, 196,630 tons. Population, 
2,500,000; includes 13,500 Asiatics, and 390 HKuropeans and Eura- 
sians. Mombasa, capital and chief city; has a fine harbor; 
population 24,700. Lamw and Kismayw chief ports in the 
north; Vanga and Takaungu south. Railway, 1899, 260 
miles. Telegraph line, 140 miles. Protectorate under control 
of Commissioner and Consul-General. 


Uganda Protectorate came under the sphere of British 
influence, 1894. Includes Uganda proper, Usoga to the east, and 
Unyoro and other countries west within the boundaries of 
British sphere. Soil fertile. Natives skillful in pottery and 
working in iron. Value of imports, 1895, $104,342; exports, 
$115,022. Mengo, capital. Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missions established. Protectorate administered by a Com- 
missioner residing at Port Alice on the Victoria Nyanza. 


Zanzibar Protectorate.—Zanzibar an important Mo- 
hammedan power under Imans of Maskat 1698 to 1807: inde- 
pendence of State confirmed 1861; placed under British pro- 
tection 1890. Area, with Pemba, 1,020 square miles. Surface 
undulating and well watered; soil fertile and carefully culti- 
vated; principal production cloves. Value of imports, 1897, 
$5,799,519; exports, $5,781,786. During 1897, 150 vessels of 245,368 
tons entered the ports. Total population, 200,000—Arabs: 
dominant race—(Pemba 50,000); British Indian subjects, 7,000. 
Zanzibar, free port; chief center of trade in this region; popu- 
lation 30,000. Mohammedanism preyails; Christian missions 
established. Protectorate governed through a native Sultan. 


GERMAN POSSESSIONS.—German East Africa 
—German possessions in East Africa acquired 1885 to 1890, 
Sphere of influence embraces a coast line of about 620 niles, 
stretches south from British East Africa to Portuguese posses- 
sions and westward to Lakes Nyassaand Tanganyika. Area, 
384,000 square miles. Coast belt low; interior mountainous, 
forming wide plateaus with lofty isolated peaks; Kilimanjaro, 
19,700 feet, highest. Chief rivers Rueha and Ruyu. Victoria 
Nyanza on the north. Forests of mangroves, coco-palms, 
baobab, tamarind, etc., cover coast regions; acacia, cotton-tree, 
sycamore, banian, etc., abound in higher sections. Coast lands 
oppressively hot and unhealthful; interior climate less 
dangerous. Large areas adapted to agriculture; industry 
pursued in more settled districts. Chief products: Millet, 
bananas, coco-nuts, cloves, castor-oil, sugar-cane and vege- 
tables. Natives have large banana plantations, also cultivate 
Indian corn and pulse. On coast lands German plantations of 
cacao, coco-palms, vanilla, tobacco, and india-rubber have 
been established; in more elevated districts coffee is grown. 
Among hatives goat most common domestic animal; cattle and 
sheep also reared. Value of imports, 1897, $1,993,180; cottons, 
ironware, colonial wares, rice, oil, and liquors lead; exports, 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


$946,910; ivory, $386,860; india-rubber, $205,160; sesame, $25,300; 
gui, $40,020. Minerals known to exist are coal, iron, salt, 
and malachite. Native population, 4,000,000, mostly Bantus 
with Asiatic element near coast. Europeans, 1897, 922 (678 Ger- 
mans). Chief seaports: Dar-es-Salaam 13,000, Bagamoyo 13,000; 
Kilwa 10,000. Railway open from Tanga to Pongwe, 10 
miles, under construction to Karagwe. Telegraph stations at 
nine coasttowns. Protestant mission societies, 7; Roman Cath- 
olic, 3. Protectorate administered by an Imperial Governor. 

Kamerun region extends along coast of Bight of 
Biafra 199 miles; surrounded inland by French Kongo and 
French and British spheres of influence. Region became a 
German protectorate 1884. Area, 191,130 square miles. Sur- 
face of interior consists of high plateaus sloping abruptly to 
Atlantic coast lands; latter generally low with exception of 
lofty volcanic peaks of Kameruns (Mongo Ma Loba, 13,000 
feet) rising near the sea. Rivers rendered unfit for navigation 
by numerous waterfalls and cataracts. Lake Tchad on north- 
ern boundary. Climate less unhealthful for Europeans than 
that of surrounding territories. Coast regions clothed with 
luxuriant tropical vegetation, soil of great fertility. Tobacco, 
coffee, and cacao plantations haye been successtauy. estab- 
lished. Coffee bushes 1895, 31,596; cacao trees, 364,820. Interior 
plateaus abound in extensive savannas well adapted for rear- 
ing cattle. Value of imports, 1897, $1,228,200; chiefly cottons, 
salt, rice, spirits, wood, and tobacco; exports, $852,380; rub- 
ber exported, $243,800; palin oil, $234,400; palm kernels, $303,600; 
ivory, $85,100; cacao, $10,120; ebony, $25,530. Gold and iron 
found. Population, 3,500,000; Bantu negroes near coast; 
Sudan negroes inland. Whites, 1897, 253 181 Germans. Awme- 
run chief town; Buea, Victoria,and Campo important trading 
stations; chief native settlements are Sell-town and Agwa- 
town. Government schools, 2; pupils, 150. Mission schools, 
4; pupils, 5,000. Protectorate under Imperial Governor. 


KONGO INDEPENDENT STATE grew out of the 
Kongo International Association, founded 1835 by Leopold II, 
King of Belgians, and organized by Stanley, first Governor- 
General. Boundaries of State defined by neutrality declar- 
ations, 1885; State placed under sovereignty of the King, who, 
1889, bequeathed his sovereign rights to Belgium. At the con- 
vention of 1890, between Belgium and the Independent State, 
former reserved the right to annex the latter after ten years. 
Area, 900,000 square miles. State embraces the larger portion 
of the Kongo basin. Kongo River and its many tributaries 
the great natural features of the country. Surface rises from 
low coast lands to an interior elevation of 1500-1600 feet. Ex- 
tensive forests in the east. Climate generally unhealthful, 
especially in river lowlands; changes of temperature more 
frequent but fevers less dangerous on higher elevations. 
Agriculture leading industry; tribes along the Kongo and 
tributaries excellent fishermen and boatmen. Chief products, 
rubber, ivory, palm nuts, and palm oil; coffee and tobacco 
thrive. Commerce has extended rapidly. Value of imports, 
1897, $8,665,645; chiefly clothing, provisions, metals, machinery, 
arms and ammunition; exports, $6,194,772; rubber, $1,579,261; 
ivory, $934,131; palm nuts and palm oil, $332,327. Population, 
30,000,000, mostly of Bantu origin; many pygmy tribes. Euro- 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


CAPE OF GOOD H"PE.—Discovered by Portuguese 
1487: colonized by Dutch 1650-2; immigration of Huguenots 
1686; occupied by British 1796, and again 1806; finally ceded to 
Great Britain 1815; representative government obtained 1853; 
responsible government 1872; Zulu War 1879. Avrea, includ- 
ing dependencies—East Griqualand, Tembuland, Transkei, and 
Walfisch Bay—221,811 square miles. Surface rises from coast 
to interior by a series of terraces or plateaus separated by 
mountains ranging from 4,000-8,000 feet. Largest plateau, Great 
Karroo (2,800-4,000 feet). Chief rivers, Orange and Olifants, 
- Coast line, 1,225 miles, contains few harbors. Climate gen- 
erally healthful, dry and temperate; hottest month usually 
January; coldest July. Karroo plateau and Orange River 
plains subject to droughts. Rain falls in eastern districts in 
summer, in western in winter, Area of "lands disposed of up 
to 1898, 127,550,480 acres; area of undisposed lands, 49,453,840. 
Cultivable area extending through irrigation. Leading agri- 
cultural products, 1898: Wheat, 1,950,831 bushels; oats, 1,447,- 
353; barley, 907,920; mealies, 2,060,742; Kaflir corn, 1,140,615; rye, 


peans, 1898, 1,678 (Belgians 1,060). Boma, capital, and port on 
Kongo River; population 15,000. Banana, seaport on Kongo 
Riyer. Kongo River navigable from mouth to Matadi, and 
beyond Stanley Pool 1,000 miles; navigation between Matadi 
and Stanley Pool impeded by rapids; towns connected by rail- 
way 250 miles in length. Government transport service from 
Leopoldville employs 22 steamers. Native religion fetich- 
ism; missions (67 stations) codperate with government in 
educational matters. Central government at Brussels; 
local adininistered by a Governor-General. 


ANGOLA.—Region discovered by Portuguese, 1486. Pos- 
sessions extend from mouth of Kongo to Cunene River, over 
1,000 miles; surrounded inland by Kongo Independent State, 
British South Africa, and German Southwest Africa. Area, 
484,000 square miles, divided into 5 districts: Kongo, Landa, 
Benguela, Mossamedes, and Lunda. Coast region narrow, arid 
lowland, succeeded by uplands reaching to mountains bound- 
ing an interior plateau. District west of Kongo basin ex- 
tremely mountainous; large areas well wooded. Country well 
watered by numerous rivers: Kuanza navigable over 200 miles. 
Coast lands unhealthful; climate of interior European in 
character. Soil fertile, agriculture a flourishing pursuit. 
Oil-palm not found below 10 deg. south: coffee grows wild in 
nearly all hilly districts, chief export from Ambriz; cotton 
grown in district of Mossamedes, sugar in lowlands; other 
productions rubber, wax, vegetable oils, cocoanuts, oxen, fish, 
and ivory. European domestic animals reared. Trade largely 
with Portugal. Value of imports, 1896, $3,658,543, principally 
textiles; exports, 34,889,568, coffee and rubber leading articles. 
In 1896, 286 vessels of 431,774 tons entered the four ports, Mala- 
chite, copper, salt, petroleum, and iron found in large quanti- 
ties; gold also exists. Population, 4,119,000; white popula- 
tion greater than in any other Central African possession. 
St. Paul de Loanda, capital and seaport; population about 
14,000. Port Alexander seat of fish salting industry. Raile- 
way open 1896, 230 miles; telegraph line, 4380. 


FRENCH KONGO AND GABOON.—Kongo coast 
discovered in 15th century by Portuguese, who long held the 
territory. First trading post on Gaboon established by French 
1842; authority extended to Cape Lopez and Ogowe River, 1862; 
interior between Ogowe and Kongo explored by de Brazza 
1878-80; large tracts of country annexed; French claims recog- 
nized by Berlin Conference, 1885. Region east of Kamerun and 
north to Lake Tchad conceded French territory 1894. Area, 
497,000 square miles. Country well watered and covered with 
extensive forests. Kongo and Mobangi rivers on eastern 
and southern frontiers. Climate generally healthful for 
Europeans. Richest region in tropical Africa; Colony one of 
most promising. Cotton, tobacco, cinnamon, pepper, gums, 
resins, and dyewoods produced. Exports, 1897: India-rubber, 
518 tons; ivory, 105; palm oil, 140; palm kernels, 806; ebony, 
1,748; mahogany, 3,421; coffee, kola-nuts, piassava, and cocoa 
also exported. In 1897, 101 vessels of 252,160 tons entered the 
harbors. Estimated native population, 5,000,000; Europeans 
besides garrison, 300. Libreville, capital and seaport. Schools 
for boys, 18; girls, 7; total pupils, 800. Civiland military gov- 
ernment administered by Commissioner-General. 


287,679; tobacco, 3,934,277 pounds. Vine, extensively cultivated, 

ielded 4,861,056 gallons of wine, 1,387,392 gallons of brandy, and 
2,577,909 pounds of raisins; fruit trees, 4,195,624—peach, apple, 
pear, plum, apricot, orange, lemon, and fig. Live stock in- 
dustry one of the two leading sources of wealth; sheep farming 
ranks first; farms often comprise 3,000 to 15,000 acres. Ostrich 
farming also successful. Farm animals, 1898, 19,842,293; sheep, 
12,616,883; Angora goats, 5,316,767; cattle, 1,201,522; ostriches, 
239,451. Cape wool renowned for its excellence; yield 39,141,445 
pounds; mohair, 8,115,370; ostrich feathers, 294,733. Manu. 
factories limited to flour mills, breweries, tanneries, tobacco 
factories, etc. Industrial establishments, 1891, 2,230; capital, 
$7,605,399; value annual product, $44,960,908. Commerce large- 
ly with United Kingdom. Value of imports, 1897, $87,469,254, 
chiefly textiles, clothing, and provisions; exports, $105,268,620; 
raw gold, $53,420,760; diamonds, $21,648,267: wool, $7,274,345; An- 
gora hair, $3,288,489; ostrich feathers, $2,940,581. Minerals 
of vast importance. Diamond fields lead; diamonds first dis- 
covered 1867; coal output constantly increasing; yield 1896, 
117,969 short tons; copper output valuable. Manganese,lead,iron, 
and zinc found. Population, 1891, including dependencies, 
1,527,224 (colony proper 956,485); whites, 376,987. Cape Town, 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


capital, seaport, and railway terminus; population 1891, 51,251 
(with suburbs, 83,718). Aimberley, diamond mining center; 
28,718. Port Hlizabeth, seaport, foreign commerce important; 
23,266. Length of railway lines, 1897, 2,260 miles (359 private); 
telegraph line (Government) 6,609. EHducation not com- 
pulsory. In 1891 only 56.84 per cent of European population 
could read and write. Total children school age (5-14) 1891, 
415,482. Aided schools, 1897, 2,315; enrollment, 120,019. Aided 
colleges, 1896, 5; students, 505. No State church. Annual ap- 
propriation granted to Dutch Reformed, Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian, and Roman Catholic churches; amount, 1896-7, $31,081. 
Dutch Reformed, with 306,320 adherents, leading church. Ex- 
ecutive government vested in Governor (Commander-in- 
Chief of army) and Executive Council appointed by Crown; 
Legislative in Legislative Council and House of Assembly. 
Cape Mounted Riflemen comprise 1,015 officers and men. Every 
able-bodied man between 18 and 50, within and beyond colonial 
limits, subject to military service. 


NATAL.—Discovered by Portuguese 1497; Dutch settle- 
ments 1719-21; British 1824; Boer immigration (Pietermaritz- 
burg founded) 1837; became a separate Crown colony 1856. 
Area 35,000 square miles. Surface rises in a succession of 
terraces to the Drakensberg; greatest elevation Mont aux 
Sources, 11,150 feet. Colony well watered; Tugela principal 
river. Climate in general pleasant and healthful; coast sub- 
tropical; interior cooler. Hot, rainy season, October to April. 
Soil of great fertility; subtropical coast belt produces sugar, 
bananas, tobacco, tea, arrowroot, coffee, ete.; interior, cereals. 
Area cultivated, 1897, 845,950 acres (598,790 by natives); under 
tea, 2,664 acres; yield 848,930 pounds; sugar produced, 36,536,800 
pounds. Pastoral pursuits important; sheep-breeding, cattle- 
rearing, and ostrich-farming especially profitable; live stock 
1897 included 240,821 cattle, 306,978 goats, 670,962 sheep, 48,681 
horses. Value of exports, 1897, $7,882,545; wool, $2,206,949; hides, 
$248,929; Angora hair, $169,575; coal, $436,734. Imports, $29,080,- 
242; leading items, haberdashery, iron—wrought and_un- 
wrought—and machinery. In 1897 registered shipping of the 
colony comprised 29 vessels, of 3,653 tons; there were 780 ves- 
sels of 1,246,390 tons entered, and 789 of 1,248,073 tons cleared. 
Minerals include coal—output, 1897, 213,960 tons—gold, cop- 
per, lead, iron, and building stone. Total population, 1898, 
829,005; 61,000 Europeans, 53,370 Indians, and 714,635 Kaflirs. 
Pietermaritzburg capital; population 1898, 24.595. Durban 
leading port and railway terminus; 17,900. Railway mileage 
487; all government. Government schools, 1897, 317; pupils, 
7,685. Schools for natives, 159; pupils, 8,542; Indian schools, 30; 
pupils, 1,961. Government administered by a Governor, 
assisted by a Legislative Council and a Legislative Assembly. 


BASUTOLAND.—Country placed under British protec- 
tion 1868; annexed to the Cape Colony 1871; erected into a sep- 
arate government under Resident Commissioner 1884. Area 
10,293 square miles. Surface an elevated plateau broken by 
high mountains; drained by Orange River. Climate health- 
ful; winter in more elevated districts rigorous. Soil fertile; 
finest grain-producing country in South Africa; wheat and 
Kaffir corn largely grown. Extensive areas well watered and 
clothed with luxuriant grass afford pasturage for immense 
herds; wool an important product. Horses, 1891, 81,194; cattle, 
320,934. Imports, 1897-8, $487,360; exports, $573,110, chiefly grain, 
cattle, and wool. Population, 1895, 250,000 (578 Europeans 
pe Beropeen settlement prohibited. Maseru capital; popu- 
ation 862. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE comprises 
the territory lying between the Molopo and Zambesi rivers 
and extending fromthe South African Republic and Matabele- 
land west to German Southwest Africa. Area 213,000 square 
miles. Climate fine. Natives engaged in agriculture and 
ecattle-rearing. Gold fields near Tati. Population 200,- 
000. Pulachwe chief town; population 25,000. Railwa 
extends from Buluwayo to Cape; telegraph line connects wit 
Fort Salisbury andthe Cape. Government administered by 
Resident Commissioner, acting under the High Commissioner. 


RHODESIA embraces the territory within the British 
sphere of influence to the north of Bechuanaland and the 
South African Republic. Divided into Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia by the Zambesi. Area of Southern Rhodesia 174,- 
728 square iniles. Soil and climate adapted to European 
cereals and yegetables; numerous trees, shrubs, and plants 


common to subtropical regions successfully grown. Forests 
of hardwood timber abound. India-rubber, indigo, and cotton 
indigenous. Country rich in minerals; gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead, coal, plumbago, and antimony exist. Population 
estimated at 240,000, Capital Salisbury; population 1,800; Bulu- 
wayo commercial center and present terminus of railway con- 
necting with Cape Town and projected to Cairo; population 
5,000. Government administered by Resident Commis- 
sioner, assisted by an Executive Council. . 

CENTRAL AFRICA OR NORTHERN RHO- 
DESIA embraces British territory north of the Zambesi 
extending east and west between the Portuguese possessions. 
Area, 251,000 square miles. Northern plateau healthful, Coun- 
try well watered and suitable for stock-raising. Wheat and 
European fruits grown; region abounds in fiber plants, afford- 
ing material for new and promising industry. Gold and coal 
found. Under British South Africa Company; Resident Com- 
missioner at Lialii. 


BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTOR- 
ATE includes the region on the south and west shores of 
Lake Nyassa. Area, 42,217 square miles. Climate in general 
unfavorable to Europeans. Rice, oats, and barley grown. 
Culture of coffee extending rapidly; estimated crop, 1897, 400 
tons. Merino sheep and Natal ponies have been introduced. 
Imports, 1898, $420,040, cotton goods, machinery, provisions, 
hardware, etc.; exports, $133,343, ivory and coffee. Popus- 
lation, 1897, 845,295. Blantyre chief town; population 6,100. 
Zomba seat of administration. Administered by a Comimis- 
sioner under Foreign Office. 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC (TRANSVAAL), 
—lepublic founded 1848, by Boers who left Cape Colony 1835, 
first settling in Natal. Independence recognized 1852. Coun- 
try annexed by Great Britain 1877. Revolted 1880-81 and self- 
government restored under suzerainty of Great Britain; in 1884 
British control restricted to foreign affairs. War declared 
against Great Britain October, 1899. Area, 119,139 square 
miles. Country largely an elevated plateau (altitude from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet) sloping west and north from the Drakens- 
berg to Limpopo River; chief rivers Limpopo and Vaal. 
Forests confined chiefly to river courses and mountain 
gorges. Climate generally healthful; ranges from temper- 
ate through sub-tropical to tropical. Country adapted to 
agriculture and grazing. Number of farms, 12,245; area 
cultivated, 50,000 acres. Maize, tobacco, the vine, and most 
European fruits and vegetables thrive. Chief industry of in- 
habitants rearing of live stock. Manufactures include 
products of iron foundries, distilleries, breweries, tanneries, 
potteries, sugar refineries, and saw and flour mills, gunpowder 
and tobacco factories. Value of imports 1897, $104,562,900; 
leading articles are clothing, machinery, railway material, iron 
wire, plates, etc. Exports include gold, wool, cattle, hides, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, etc. Republic the richest mineral 
section of South Africa; gold leads in importance; most pro- 
ductive field Witwatersrand. Silver, copper, lead, plumbago, 
cobalt, iron, zine, tin, bismuth, platinum, cinnabar, limestone 
and coal exist. Value gold output 188! to 1897 inclusive, $260,- 
919,068; 1897, $55,774,623; coal, $2,867,286. Population, 1598, 
1,094,156; whites, 345,397. Pretoria, capital; white population 
10,000; colored, 1890, 6,000. Johannesburg, founded 1886, largest 
and most important town in South Africa; mining center of 
Witwatersrand gold fields; population 1896, 102,078; whites, 
50,907. Railway mileage 1898, 774. Telegraph line, 2,000 
mniles. Schools number 429, with 11,552 pupils; expenditure, 
$681,789, State church Dutch Reformed; adherents 30,000; 
other Dutch churches, 32,760; English Church, 30,000. Execu- 
tive authority vested in President and Council; legislative in 
Parliament of Two Chambers. All able-bodied citizens liable 
to military service; available force, 1894, 26,299. 


ORANGE FREE ;STATE,- Settled by Boers who emi- 
grated from the Cape Colony in 1836 and following years. 
Annexed by Great Britain 1848; independence declared and 
constitution proclaimed 1854. War with Great Britain 1899 
and 1900. Area, 48,326 square miles. Surface undulating plains 
and plateaus sloping gradually toward the west. Average 
elevation, 4,500 feet; eastern boundary formed by the Drakens- 
berg. Country watered by numerous tributaries of Orange and 
Vaal rivers. Climate moderate and healthful; remarkable 
for dryness. Areaadapted to agriculture small; within cer- 
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tain sections, cotton, sugar cane, rice, coffee, hemp, maize, 
tobacco, and fruits are grown. Agricultural population (white) 
10,761. In 1890, 10,499 farms comprised 29,918,500 acres; area 
cultivated, 250,600 acres. The vast plains afford excellent graz- 
ing: pastoral pursuits chief source of wealth; ostrich farming 
lucrative. Farm animals, 1890, 8,622,124; sheep, 6,619,992; 
goats, 853,155; ostriches, 1,461. Commerce conducted through 
ports of the Cape Colony and Natal. Value of imports, 1897, 
$5,986,057; chiefly cereals, wool, horses, cattle, and merchandise; 
exports, $8,719,416, diamonds, $2,143,085. Minerals include 
gold, iron, coal, lead, copper, plumbago, saltpetre; diamonds, 
garnets, and other precious stones found. Total population, 
1890, 207,503; whites, 77,716. Bloemfontein, capital and chief 
town; population, 1890, 3,379. Railways open 366 miles. 
Telegraph line, 1,762 miles. System of education, national; 
free for very poor children. Government schools, 1897, 179; 
pupils, 7,390; private schools, 37; pupils, 650. Dutch Reformed 
the leading church; has 68,940 adherents. State grant for 
religious purposes, $48,843. Government, republican, Ex- 
ecutive vested in President assisted by an Executive Council; 
legislative in Assembly. Voters white burghers, by birth or 
naturalization. All citizens 16-60 liable to military service; 
available force, 18-60, 17,381. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA.—First Portuguese 
settlements made on west coast 1505; colony formed 1891. 
Possessions divided into three districts: Mozambique, Zam- 
besia, and Lorenzo Marquez; Inhambane districts, and Gaza 
Qnilitary district) now included. Area, 301,000 square miles, 
Surface of coast low and swampy, gradually rising toward in- 
terior, generally covered with ferests. Chief river Zambesi. 
Soil fertile throughout; Natives largely engaged in agricul- 
ture; Indian-corn grown extensively. Coffee, cotton, and 
sugar cane thrive. Industrial, commercial, agricultural, and 
mining operations conducted by Zambesia Company. In 1896 
Zambesia River plantations of Mozambique Sugar Company 
yielded 1,300 tons. Value of imports at Mozambique, Beira, 
and Lorenzo Marquez, 1897, $7,359,609, chiefly cotton goods, 
spirits, beer, and wine. Exports, $1,137,390; natural products: 
oil nuts, seeds. india-rubber, ivory, indigo, gum, etc. Gold, 
copper, iron, coal, and malachite exist. Population, 3,120,- 
000. Mozambique, capital and seaport; population 7,000. 
Lorenzo Marquez, leading seaport; population 7,700— 1,700 
Europeans. Gwvilimane, 6,000. Railway, 279 miles. Tele- 
graph line 950 miles. Administered by a Commissioner. 
Manica and Sofala region administered by Mozambique 
Company under royal charter (1891) granting sovereign rights 
for 50 years from 1891. 


GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA. — Region an- 
nexed by Germany 1884. Possessions extend along Atlantic 
coast 930 miles, exclusive of Walfisch Bay; adjoin Angola on 
north, British Central Africa east, and separated from the Cape 
Colony on south by Orange River. Area, 322,450 square 
miles, divided into Damaraland, in north, andgGreat Nama- 
qualand. Agriculture limited, soil of southern district 
and large areas in eastern barren and desert. Pastoral pursuits 
chief industry. Natives have large herds of cattle; sheep in- 
troduced from the Cape, and native goats also reared. Value 
of imports, 1897, $1,187,618, chiefly provisions and textiles; 
exports, $302,957, guano and ostrich feathers. Copper an 
gold have been found. Population, 200,000 (whites, 1897, 
2,628). Natives chiefly of Hottentot, Bushman, Bantu, and 


Damara races. Protectorate administered by Imperial Com- 
missioner; Great Windhoek, seat of administration. Chief 
harbors are Sandwich and Angra Pequena. 


MADAGASCAR, —Island known to the ancients and 
early Arabs; first described by Marco Polo; re-discovered by 
Portuguese 1506. France asserted claim over island as early 
as 1642.- Christianity introduced 1810-28. War with France 
1883-85 resulted in establishment of French protectorate; 
island and its dependencies declared a French colony 1896. 
Area, with adjacent islands, 228,500 square miles; length 975 
miles; breadth #58. Interior generally elevated and mountain- 
ous; coast regions and many parts of northern half of island are 
tropical forests; luxuriance of vegetation almost unrivaled; 
southern portion of island usually plateaus, with widely ex- 
tending savannas. Coasts hot and unhealthful; higher parts 
of interior more moderate and less trying for Eurdpeans. 
Agriculture and cattle-breeding chief industries. Rice, 
sugar cane, coffee, vanilla, cotton, cacao, and sweet potatoes 
grown. Domestic manufactures include weaving of silk 
and cotton textures from rofia palm fiber, and metal work. 
Imports, cotton and metal goods, rum, crockery, etc.; value, 
1896, $2,563,689; principal exports, cattle, hides and tallow, 
india-rubber, sugar, vanilla, wax, gum copal, rice, and seeds; 
value $635,031. Minerals include gold, siiver, copper, iron, 
lead, sulphur, graphite and lignite, rock salt, plumbago, nitre. 
Population, 3,500,000; dominant race Hoyas, of Malay origin. 
Antananarivo, in interior, capital; population 100,000. Tama- 
tawe, chief seaport; population 6,000. Telegraph line. 180 
miles. Schools (mostly mission) 1,800; pupils 170,0U0. All 
forms of religion permitted; Protestants estimated to num- 
ber 450,000; Roman Catholics, 50,000. Government admin- 
istered by Governor-General and Administrative Council. 


MAURITIUS. —Island in Indian Ocean, 500 miles east of 
Madagascar. Discovered by Portuguese 1505; confirmed as 
British possession 1814. Area, 705 square miles. Climate 
unhealthful; mean temperature Port Lonis, January 79 deg ; 
July 68 deg.; year 74 deg.; rainfall 52 inches. Sugar cane, 
hemp, wheat, maize, yams, and manioc grown. Chief export 
raw sugar. Population, 371,655; two-thirds native. Spoken 
language French, official English. Port Lowis capital; popu- 
lation about 55,645. Government with dependencies, Rod- 
rigues, Diego Garcia, Seychelles Islands, vested in Governor 
and Executive Council. 


REUNION or BOURBON.— Island about 110 miles 
southwest of Mauritius. French possession since 1764. Area, 
965 square miles. Of volcanic origin; mountainous (Piton des 
Neges 10,070 feet). Climate agreeable; annual rainfall St. 
Benoit, 162.4 inches ; St. Denis, 49.1. Agricultural products, 
sugar—45,700 tons exported 1896—coffee, cacao, vanilla, and 
spices. Live Stock, 27,215. St. Denis, capital ; population, 
30,600; connected by railway, length 77 miles, with oint des 
Galles, chief port, and Sé. Benoit. Population, 171,713. 


ST. HELENA in South Atlantic about 1,200 miles from 
west coast of Africa. Discovered by Portuguese 1502; belonged 
to East India Company 1651 to 1834. Now a British colony; im- 
portant coaling station. Napoleon I. imprisoned here 1815 to 
1821. Area, 47 square miles. Climate mild and agreeable; 
mean temperature for year, 71 deg. Value of imports 1897, $171,- 
825; exports, $21,570. Capital, Jamestown; population, 2,233. 


OCEANIA. 


Oceania, the fifth grand division of the globe, embraces the 
Continent of Australia and the islands of the Pacific Ocean 
east to Easter Island (109 deg. W.). Islands generally grouped 
in two great divisions: Australasia and Polynesia. Austral- 
asia subdivided into Australia proper and Melanesia, ‘islands 
of the blacks’’; latter includes New Guinea, Bismarek Archi- 
pelago, New Caledonia Island, and Solomon, Santa Cruz, New 
Hebrides, and Loyalty groups. The Fiji Islands (Polynesia), 
for convenience, are usually treated with Australia, as are New 
Zealand and Tasmania. Polynesia, ‘‘many islands”, comprises 
Polynesia proper—Ellice Islands west, Palmyra north, and Low 
Archipelago east—and Micronesia, ‘‘the little islands’’; latter 
embraces the remaining islands of Pacific, including Marianne 
and Ladrone west and Hawaiian east. Land area of Oceania 


3,450,223 square miles—imore than three-fourths belonging to 
Australia. Most of the smaller islands and groups are either 
of volcanic origin or of coral formation. Climate of Oceanic 
islands in general delightful; temperature yaries but slightly 
throughout the year; tropical heat greatly modified by con- 
stant sea breezes. Soil of volcanic islands extremely fertile; 
vegetation luxuriant. Population (estimated) 5,952,000; ac- 
cording to race, 4,244,000 Europeans, 1,605,000 Australians and 
Polynesians, 73,000 Mongols, 15,000 Semites, 10,000 Asiatic Ary- 
ans, and 7,000 Malays. Politically the islands of Oceania are 
divided among the United States, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and The Netherlands. 


UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS. 
For Hawaii, See Article Following. 
The Oceanic possessions of the United States comprise the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Island of Wake, and Guam, the largest 
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OCEANIA. 


and most important of the Ladrone or Marianne group. Latter 
a fertile island about 100 miles in circumference, thickly 
wooded and well watered Agano, on west coast, seat of the 
mnilitary governor. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Besides the islands constituting Australasia, the principal 
groups and isolated islands belonging to Great Britain are 
Cook’s or Hervey’s Islands, Manihiki (12 sq.m., pop. 1,000), To- 
kelau (7 sq. m., pop. 1,050), and Phcenix (16 sq, m., pop. 59) 
groups. Ellice Islands, Gilbert Islands, Santa Cruz Islands, 
British Solomon Islands, and the Islands of Pitcairn (2 sq. in., 
pop. 126), Fanning (15 sq. m., pop. 150), Malden (85 sq. m., pop. 
168), and Christmas (234 sq. m., pop. 100). New Hebrides Islands 
jointly protected by Great Britain and France. 

COOK ISLANDS.—Discovered by Cook 1777. Taken 
under British protection 1888. Group in Polynesia; comprises 
Gislands and 9 islets. Area 142 square miles. Cocoa-palins, 
bread-fruit trees, and plantains abound; coffee, cotton, 
oranges, and copra produced. Total population 8,400. In- 
habitants Malays; skillful in various manufactures. Laws ad- 
ministered by an Executive Council, of which native kings or 
queens are members. British Resident at Raratonga. 

GILBERT ISLANDS.—Discovered by Commodore 
Byron 1765; re-discovered by Gilbert and Marshall 1788, annexed 
by Great Britain 1892. Group in Polynesia lying north and 
south of equator west of long. 170 deg. E. Largest island, 
Taputeonan; most important, Butaritari; total area 166 square 
miles. Cocoanuts, pandanus, bread-fruit, and taro chief prod- 
ucts. Population 22,000 to 25,000; inhabitants fishermen. 

TONGA OR FRIENDLY ISLANDS discovered 
by Tasman 1643; visited by Cook 1777. Placed under British 
protection 1899. Islands southeast of Fiji in lat. 20 deg. 8. 
Area 374 square miles. Yield plantains, bananas, coffee, 
cocoanuts, arrowroot. Value of imports, 1897, $362,366, drapery, 
provisions, timber, etc.; exports, $315,370, copra, green fruit, and 
fungus. Natives produce fishing nets, tapa—textile from bark 
—copra, mats, etc. Population, 1893, 17,500; foreigners, 250. 
Nukualofa capital and chief port. 

ELLICE ISLANDS.—Discovered by Americans 1819. 
Annexed by Great Britain 1892. Islands north of Fiji, lat. 
10 deg. S. Avea 14 square miles. Chief products copra and 
guano. Population 2,400; inhabitants Christianized. 

SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS.—Discovered by Mendana 
1595; visited two centuries later by Carteret, who called them 
Queen Charlotte Islands. Group—7 in number—lies in Melane- 
sia, southeast of Solomon Islands. Area 387 square miles; 
population 5,650. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


Comprise New Caledonia and dependencies, and the Society 
Islands. the Austral Islands, and the Marquesas, Low or Tua- 
motu, Gambier, and Tubuai groups, and the Island of Rapa. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS discovered by Spanish 1606; visited 
by Capt. Wallis 1767; by Cook 1769. Under French protection 
since 1842; Windward group annexed 1880; Leeward 1885. Archi- 

-pelago in eastern portion of Polynesia. Avew 630 square 
niles (Tahiti, 412; Moorea, 50). Islands mountainous; well 
watered by numerous streams. Area under cultivation in 
Tahiti and Moorea, 7,000 acres; chief productions vanilla, coffee, 
copra, and sugar. Value of imports, 1897, $722,121; exports, 
$598,626; mother-of-pearl], $214,269; vanilla, $169,869; copra,$130,347. 
Population of Tahiti, 10,237; Moorea, 1,596. Papeete chief 
town and port; 9,804, Inhabitants nominally Christians. Gove- 
ernment vested in a Governor and Consulting Council. 

NEW CALEDONIA (French penal colony) discovered 
by Cook 1774; seized and colonized by French 1853. Island and 
dependencies—Isle of Pines, 58 square miles, Loyalty Ar- 
chipelago, 756 square miles, Huon and Chesterfield islands 
between Australia and Fiji, and Wallis Archipelago, northeast 
of Fiji. Avea 6,000 square miles,. Products, cereals, pineap- 
ples, coffee, sugar, cocoanuts, cotton, manioc, vanilla, vines, 
ete. Number of cattle, 1897, 120,000. Value of imports, 1896, 
$1,774,172; chief articles, apparel, wines, spirits, provisions, etc. 
Exports, £1,109,470, nickel, preserved meat, chrome, and sil- 
ver lead ore. Minerals include coal, nickel, lead ore, chrome, 
and cobalt. Value of ores exported, 1897, $741,000. Popula- 
tion, 1896, 51,033; natives, 27,345; penal, 10,757. Nowmea, capital 
and seaport; population 6,679. Government vested in Goy- 
ernor, with Council-General and municipal councils. 


MARQUESAS.—Four of the islands discovered by Men- 
dana 1596; others, by Cook 1774. Under French protection since 
1842. Group comprises 13 islands in Polynesia, lat. 8 and 11 
deg. 5., long. 140 W. Avea 480 square miles. Surface moun- 
tainous. Chief productions pulse, yams, sugar-cane, bamboos, 
cocoanuts, wild cotton, ete. Live stock and vegetables ex- 
changed for tobacco and munitions of war. Population 4,450. 


LOW ARCHIPELAGO OR TUAMOTU IS- 
LANDS discovered 1797; French missionaries settled at Man- 
gareva 1834. Islands, over 80 in number, lie between lat. 14and 
24 deg. S. and long. 135 and 150 deg. W. Group forms adepend- 
ency of French possession of Tahiti. Total area 330 square 
miles. Very little productive soil. Populatien 7,000-8,000. 
French Resident at Rotoana, on Fakarava Island. 


GERMAN POSSESSIONS. 


Embrace the northeastern portion of New Guinea (Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Land), Bismarck Archipelago, the northerly part of 
the Solomon group, Marshall Islands, the Marianne or La- 
drone Islands (exclusive of Guam), and the Caroline Islands. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS.—Discovered by Portuguese 
1526; named for Charles Il of Spain 1686; Spanish claims con- 
tested by English 1875; awarded to Spain by Pope 1885. Ceded 
to Germany 1899. Group consists of 700 islands lying east of 
Philippines, Area*270 square miles. Chief products oranges, 
bread-fruit, cocoanuts, cloves, and sugar-cane. Population 
about 32,000. Western capital Yap, eastern Ponape. 


MARIANNE OR LADRONE ISLANDS discoy- 
ered by Magellan 1521; occupied by Spain 1668; with exception 
of Guam, ceded to Germany 1899. Group of 15 islands lying 
directly north of Caroline and east of Philippine islands. 
Avea (including Guam) 420 square miles. Population 10,172. 

MARSHALLISLANDS.,—Annexed to Germany 1885-6. 
Group of 33 coral islands--in two chains—east of Caroline Is- 
lands. Area 158 square miles. Coco palms cultivated. Copra 
chief article of trade; production, 1897, 2,366 tons. In 1897, 84 
vessels of 12,333 tons entered. Population 13,000. Europeans, 
74. Jaluit chief island, seat of German Imperial Commissioner. 

BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO. — Discovered by 
Dampier 1699 and named New Britain Islands. Became a Ger- 
man protectorate and renamed 1881. Archipelago lies north- 
east of New Guinea. Area, including Admiralty Islands, 20,- 
000 square miles. Soil and climate suited to tropical produc- 
tions. Natives agriculturists. Cotton plantations established 
by Germans; yield, 1897, 77,360 pounds; cocoanut trees, 46,200. 
Value of imports, 1897, $161,000; chief exports, cocoanuts, copra, 
and cocoanut fibers. Population about 188,000. Matwpi trad- 
ing station for New Guinea Company. 


ISLANDS OCCUPIED JOINTLY. 


NEW GUINEA discovered by Portuguese 1511; named 
Papua in 1526; New Guinea 1545. Visited by Dutch 1676. Cir- 
cumnayigated by Dampier 1699. Dutch took possession of 
country west of I41 deg. E. 1828. Southeastern portion became 
British protectorate 1884;a Crown Colony 1888. German protec- 
torate established in northeast 1884. Total area about 312,000 
square miles. Interior wide plains and lofty mountains; greatest 
elevation 16,000 feet. Chief rivers Baxter and Fly. Northern 
coast mountainous; southwestern low and marshy. Coast line 
deeply indented; has fine harbors. Climate hot; rainfall abun- 
dant. Dense forests contain cedar, sandalwood, ebony, india- 
rubber, areca and sago palms, bamboos, etc. Soil adapted to to- 
bacco, rice, tea, sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, fruits, etc. Germans 
have established cotton and tobacco plantations Bananas, 
yams, sweet potatoes, and taro, chief food of natives, largely 
cultivated. Horses, cattle, and goatsreared, Chiefinduastries 
wood carving and manufacture of rope and pottery. Leading 
imports food stuffs, tobacco, drapery, and hardware; ex- 
ports, copra, pearl-shell, trepang, gold, pearls, and sandalwood. 
Gold, coal, and plumbago found. Population about 1,800,000. 
Area of British New Guinea, 90,540 square miles; popula- 
tion 250,000. Government administered by Lieutenant-Governor. 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland furnish cost of 
government and haye a voice inits affairs. Port Moresby, cap- 
ital; population 1,500. Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land—German 
New Guinea—has an area of 70,000 square miles; population 
about 110,000. Development in hands of German New Guinea 
Company. Stephansort seat of government. 
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A AUSTRALIA. 


SAMOA ISLANDS,.—Earliest explorations by Bougain- 
ville 1768; Christianity introduced 1830, Neutrality of islands 
and independence of Government guaranteed by Great 
Britain, United States, and Germany 1889. Islands divided 
between Germany and United States 1899. In middle of Pacific 
about 400 miles northeast of Fiji; the largest, Sayaii and Upolu, 
belong to Germany, Tutuila and adjacent islands to United 
States. Total area 1,701 square miles. Chief productions 
sugar, coffee, cotton, maize, melons, and tropical fruits. Value 
of imports 1897, $320,400; exports, $232,497. Population 34,000 
(Upolu 16,600, Savaii 12,500, Tutuila 3,750). Foreigners, 1895, 400. 
Apia chief trading center; population 3,742. Pagopago, Tutuila, 
fine natural harbor. Natives— Polynesians—are_ Christians. 

NEW HEBRIDES discovered by Spanish 1606; ex- 


plored and named by Cook 1774.. Group northeast of New 
Caledonia, stretches northwest and southeast 500 miles. Area 
5,700 square miles. Chief products rice, maize, tobacco, 
bread-fruit, cocoanut, manioc, sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, 
vanilla, fruits, bamboo, and palms. Population about 80,000. 
Islands under joint protection of France and England. 

SOLOMON ISLANDS discovered by Mendana 1567-8; 
re-discovered by Bougainville 1768. Archipelago in Melanesia, 
500 miles east of New Guinea. Area 16,950 square miles, in 
large part covered with thick forests. Chief commercial 
products tortoise shell, copra, ivory nuts, and sandalwood. 
Germany has Bougainville and dependencies in the north; 
southern portion of group under British rule; Choiseul and 
Isabel ceded to Great Britain hy Germany 1899. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Historical,—Alleged discovery by French prior to 1531; 
by Portuguese 1601. Visited by the Dutch 1606. New South 
Wales visited and named by Captain Cook 1770; British penal 
colony established at Sydney, 1788; at Brisbane, Queensland, 
1825. First occupation of Western Australia 1826; settlement 
made at Portland, Victoria, 1834; at Adelaide, South Australia, 
1836. Convict transportation restricted to Van Diemen’s Land 
(Tasmania) 1839. Copper discovered in South Australia 1845; 
gold in New South Wales and Victoria 1851. Physical Fea- 
tures.— Eastern portion mountainous; Great Dividing Chain, 
extending north and south, culminates in Australian Alps 
(Mt. Kosciusko, ‘7,336 feet). Interior mainly level or rolling 
plains; Macdonnell and Musgrave ranges in center. Western 
portion yast sandy desert, mountainous toward the coast. 
Chief rivers rise on western slope of Alps; Murray River most 
important. Largest fresh water lake, Alexandrina; numerous 
salt lakes occur. Climate generally warm, dry and healthful; 
south temperate, north tropical. Interior subject to prolonged 
drought and heat. Rainfallabundant only on portions of north, 
northeast, and southeastern coasts; rainy season, May to 
August. Seasons reversed from those of Northern hemisphere, 
December being midsummer, June midwinter. Mean temper- 
ature Melbourne, January, 65 deg.; July, 47 deg.; year, 57 deg. 
Rainfall, 26 inches. Brisbane, January, 78 deg.; July 58 deg.: 
year, 69 deg. Rainfall,52 inches. Government.—Executive 
power of each colony vested in a Governor—appointed by 
the Crown—and Executive Council; legislative in Legislative 
Council and Assembly. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, oldest Australian colony. 
Area, 310,700 square miles. Forests cover one-fourth of 
surface; State timber reserves, 5,488,800 acres. Cultivated 
area, 1898, 1,821,829 acres; leading crops, cereals, tobacco, po- 
tatoes. Oranges and grapes principal fruits grown. Pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits engage 120,014 persons. Stocks 
raising and production of wool chief industries; in 1897 
horses numbered 498,000; cattle, 2,085,096; sheep, 43,952,900; value 
wool export, $44,616,400. Manufactures principally machin- 
ery, textiles, clothing, preserved meats, etc. Aggregate capi- 
tal invested, 1897, 378,057,560; persons employed, 50,883. Imports, 
1897, $105,677,500; exports, $116,030,200, chiefly gold coin, wool, 
hides, and coal. ineral resources valuable and extensive; 
gold deposits widely distributed; output, 1897, $5,289,700; coal 
area, 23,950 square miles; also rich insilver, copper, lead, tin, and 
iron, Estimated population, 1898, 1,335,800. Sydney, capital 
and chief port of colony, oldest city of Australia; population 
417,250. Broken Hill, silver mining center, 20,790; New Castle, 
second seaport, 15,150. Length of railway in operation, 1898, 
2.775 miles; government, 2,691 miles. Telegraph, 12,778 miles. 
Elementary education compulsory; age 6-14; free to poor. 
State Schools, 1897, 2,790; enrollment, 226,157. All religions 
tolerated; Chureh of England predominates. Responsible 
government established 1855. 


VICTORIA most densely populated of Australian colo- 
nies. Area, 87,884 square miles. Forests extensive; red 
gum most valuable wood; State timber reserves, 4,800,000 acres. 
Agriculture growing in importance; chief products, cereals, 
hops, tobacco, fiber plants, vine, and olive; area under crops, 
1898, 3,470,920 acres. Live stock, 1891, included 434,470 
horses, 1,782,880 cattle, 12,692,843 sheep; value wool export, 1897, 
$19,441,370; butter, 39,700,990 pounds. Manufactures 1897, em- 
ployed 50,754 persons; capital invested, $59,959,760. Imports 1897, 
$75,108,760; exports, $81,354,800, principally gold — including 


specie —and wool. Mineral wealth very great; colony leads 
in production of gold; value of output 1897, $15,800,170; aggre- 
gate value of product, 1851-97, $1,202,320,390; other minerals, 
coal, lignite, silver, tin, and iron. Population, 1898 (esti- 
mated), 1,169,434. Melbourne, capital and chief seaport of 
Victoria, leading commercial city of southern hemisphere; 
aaa 458,610. Ballarat, 46,137. Railways _ belong to 
State; in 1897, 3,130 miles in operation. Telegraph lines, 6,947 
miles. Primary education free and compulsory; age 6-13 
years; State schools, 1,877; enrollment, 238,308. No State relie 
gion; %5 per cent of population Protestants, 22 per cent 
Catholic. Constitution dates from 1854. 


QU EENSLAND.—Area, 668,497 square miles. Forests 
cover about one-half the total surface; cedar, cypress and 
pine most useful timbers. Agriculture flourishes on east- 
ern seaboard; leading grain crop, maize; sugar cane, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, tropical and semi-tropical fruits successfully 
cultivated; area under crops, 371,357 acres; under pasture, 245,- 
917,300 acres. Live stock, 1897, included 479,280 horses, 6,089,- 
013 cattle, 17,797,880 sheep. Value of wool export, $12,195,400. 
Manutactures principally sugar, preserved and frozen 
meats, meat extract, etc. Imports 1897, $26,305,870; exports, 
$44,185,960, leading articles gold, wool and preserved meats. 
Minerals, chief source of wealth, include gold, coal, tin, 
copper, silver, lead, and opals; approximate value of output, 
1897, $14,780,000. Population, 1898 (estimated), 493,704; Chi- 
hese and Polynesians, 18,000; Aborigines, 12, Brisbane, 
capital, leading city and chief port; population 48,738. Rock- 
hampton, port and mining center, 11,629. Railways belong 
to State; in 1897, 2,609 miles open for traffic. Telegraph lines, 
10,090 miles. Primary education free; elementary schools, 
1897, 797; attendance, 59,748. All religions equal; 7% per cent 
of population Protestant, 18 per cent Catholic. Responsible 
government established 1859. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA, second in size of Australian 
colonies. Area, including Northern Territory, 903,690 square 
miles. Forests cover 12,428 acres. Wheat chief agricul- 
tural crop; colony leads in production. Total area cultiva- 
ted, 1897, 2,604,122 acres; under wheat, 1,522,668 acres. Wine 
product, 1,473,216 gallons;: sugar cane and olive successfully 
grown. ive stock, 1897, included 164,820 horses, 540,149 cat- 
tle, and 5,032,540 sheep. Wool export, $4,837,600. Manufac- 
tories chiefly brass and iron, farming implement factories, 
flouring mills; aggregate employes, 12,685. Imports, 1897, $34,- 
634,230; exports, $33,673,090; leading articles wool, wheat, flour, 
and copper. Chief minerals copper and silyer; gold, iron, 
and lead also’obtained; value copper exported, 189%, $1,158,000; 
total mineral product Northern Territory, $1,783,500. Total 
population, 1898, 858,224; Northern Territory, 4,820; Chinese, 
3,818; Aborigines, 3,134. Adelaide, capital and commercial 
center; population 146,125. Mownt Gambier center agricultural 
district; population with adjoining District Councils, ‘7,000, 
Total railway in operation, 1,870 miles—146 in Northern Terri- 
tory. Telegraph lines, 5,862 miles. Education free and com- 
pulsory. Number of schools, 1897, 278; 61,643 pupils. All reli 
gions equal; Protestants numbered 191,846 in 1891; Catholics, 
47,179; Jews, 840. Constitution proclaimed 1856. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—Largest Australian col- 
ony. Avrea, 975,920 square miles. Estimated forest area, 20,- 
400,000 acres; jarrah (eucalyptus) and sandalwood most yalu- 
able trees. Agriculture limited; cultivated area, 1897, 133,182 
acres; principal cereal wheat; fruits grow luxuriantly; culture 
of vine extending Live stock, 1897, included 62,222 horses, 
244,970 cattle, 2,210,742 sheep. Value of wool exported $1,426,840. 
Pearl fisheries important. Imports, 1897, $31,194,300; exports, 
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$19,148,870, chiefly gold, pearls, sandalwood, and timber. Mine 
erals leading source of wealth; gold export, 1897, $12,465,780; 
iron, tin, copper, galena also obtained. Estimated popula- 
tion, 1898, exclusive of aLorigines, 161,924. Perth, capital and 
trade center; population 37,929; Mremantle, chief port, 1'7,000. 
Railways in operation, 1898, 1,456 miles; State lines 992 miles. 
Education compulsory; in 1891, 13 per cent of population 
illiterate; government schools, 1897, 167; pupils, 12,257. All 
religions equal; Protestants, 1891, 82,894; Catholics, 12,464. 
Obtained responsible government 1890. 


NEW ZEALAND.—Sighted and named by Tasman, 
Dutch navigator, 1642; visited by Cook 1769; recognized as British 
possession 1814. Colony comprises North, Middle or South, 
and Stewart Islands and adjoining islets; area 104,471 square 
miles, besides Auckland, Chatham, and other groups. Large 
islands extremely mountainous; highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 
feet; rivers abound, few are navigable. Climate healthful; 
rainfall most abundant on west coast; mean temperature, Well- 
ington, January, 62 deg.; July, 47 deg.; year, 55 deg. Rainfall, 
52 Inches. Forests cover 31,250 square miles; kauri pine 
most valuable for timber and gum. Two-thirds of area esti- 
mated as suitable for agriculture and grazing; under culti- 
vation, 1895, 883,545 acres: wheat and oats principal crops; olive, 
vine, and semi-tropical fruits successfully grown. Stock. 
raising chief industry; in 1898 horses numbered 252,834; cattle, 
209,165; sheep, 19,687,954; pigs, 186,027; value wool exported, 1897, 
$21,593,680. Leading manufactures freezing and preserving 
Meats, tanning, flour and saw mills; value of preserved meat, 
1897, $7,849,960. Imports, 1898, $40,000,370; exports, $51,143,190. 
Islands rich in minerals; gold, silver, coal, kauri gum, man- 
ganese, and antimony obtained; value of gold mined, 1898, $5,- 
252,160; total mineral output, 1897, $8,359,830. Population, 
1896, exclusive of aborigines, 703,360; Maoris, 39,854; Chinese, 
3,711. Wellington, capital; population, with suburbs, 41,758; 
Auckland, port of call for California mail steamers; with sub- 
urbs, 57,616. No State church; total Protestants, 1896, 545,176; 
Catholics, 98,804; Jews, 1,549. Education compulsory; age 


7-13 years; primary schools, 1,585; pupils, 182,197. 


TASMANITA.—Discovered by Tasman 1642 and named 
Van Dieman’s Land; British penal colony established 1804; 
transportation ceased 1853. Nenamed Tasmania 1856. Estimated 
area, including Macquarie, 26,385 square miles. Surface in 
general mountainous, Cradle Mountain, 5,069 feet, culminating 
point; in central plateau lakes oceur and chicf rivers take their 
rise; Derwent most important river. Climate mild and de- 
lightful; mean temperature about 55 deg. Rainfall, 25 inches. 
Extensive forests exist; blue gum tree most valuable timber. 
Cultivated area, 1897, 530,719 acres, Chief cereal wheat; hops 
yielded 596,772 pounds. Fruit, notably apples and pears, largely 
grown for export; value, 1897, $1,112,625. Live steck, 1898, 
comprised 29,898 horses, 159,486 cattle, 1,588,610 sheep, 48,520 
pigs; value wool export, $1,047,930. Fruit-preserving a leading 
industry; ore smelting works, breweries, tanneries, etc. Im- 
ports, 1897, $6,616,570; exports, $8,478,080; leading articles wool, 
gold and silver, tin, fruit, timber, hops. Minerals include 
gold, silver, tin, copper, galena, and coal; value gold and silver 
exported, 1897, $2,133,270; copper and pyrites, $1,542,740. Popu- 


lation, 1891, 146,667; aborigines entirely extinct. Hovart, 
capital; population, 24,905; Lawnceston, 17,108. Education 


compulsory. There are 282 elementary public schools, with 
21,759 pupils; about 25 per cent of population illiterate. All 
religions equal; in 1891, Protestants numbered 11,950; Catho- 
lics, 25,805. 


FIJI ISLANDS.—Discovered by Tasman 1643; ceded by 
native chiefs to Great Britain 1874. Group comprises more 
than 200 islands; area, $,045 square miles; largest, Viti Levu, 
4,250; Vanua Levu, 2,600. Climate warm but healthful; mean 
temperature about 80 deg. Sugar, copra, bananas, peanuts, 
tobacco, tea, most valuable products. Cattle run wild; a few 
horses, sheep, and Angora goats reared. Mauufactures 
chiefly sugar and spirits. Imports, 1897, $1,208,916; exports, 


$2,098,840. Estimated population, 1897, 121,798; 3,401 Ku- 
ropeans. Swva, on Viti Levu, capital; has 580 Kuropean inhab- 


itants. Two public schools maintained—at Suvyaand Leyuka; 
pupils, 1897, numbered 171. Native Wesleyan mission churches 
have 95,056 attendants; Catholic missions, 9,325. 
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HAWAII. 


Historical.—lIslands visited by Spaniards 1542; re-discov- 
ered by Cook 1778, and named Sandwich Islands in honor of 
the then first lord of the admiralty; during second visit, 1779, 
Cook murdered by the natives. Trade with natives established 
by fur traders from America en route to China 1786. Islands 
united into a kingdom under Kamehameha I, 1791. Idolatry 
abolished 1819; American missionaries settled in islands 1820. 
First treaty with United States 1826; first constitution pro- 
claimed 1840; more liberal one 1887; Reciprocity treaty, prac- 
tically establishing free trade with United States, ratified 18%5. 
Reigning queen deposed and provisional government formed 
1893; Republic proclaimed July 4, 1894; formally annexed to 
United States July 7, 1898. _ : : 

Area, 6,740 square miles. Group practically comprises 
eight larger islands—the four smaller ones being mere rocks: 
Hawaii, 4,210 square miles; Maui, 760 square miles; Oahu, 600 
square miles; Kauai, 590 square miles; Molokai, 270 square 
miles; Lanai, 150 square miles; Niihau, 97 square miles, and 
Kahoolawe, 63 square miles. , 

Physical Features.—Chain extends from northeast to 
southwest; islands mountainous and of volcanic formation— 
partly surrounded by reefs. Surface broken and diversified by 
many valleys and streams; Hawaii and Kauai, especially, 
well supplied with rivers. Most prominent physical features 
of group, volcanoes of Mauna Kea, 13,805 feet—quiescent—and 
Mauna Loa, 13,675 feet—still active—on Island of Hawaii; 
Kilauea, on same island, 16 miles south, largest active voleano 
in the world; circuinference of its oval-shaped crater 9 miles; 
depth, 1,000 feet. Mountains on other islands range from 4,000 
to 5,000 feet; extinct craters abound clothed with luxuriant 
vegetation. 

‘limate of all healthful and equable; within the tropics 
but lying in mid-ocean with prevailing winds northeast trades, 
perpetual summer without eneryating heat; extreme heat and 
cases of sunstroke unknown. Temperature varies according 
to elevation and position; mean average, 71.5 deg.; highest, 89 
deg.; lowest, 54 deg. Rainfall abundant; annual average on 
windward side, 176.82 inches; on leeward side 51.21 inches. 
Islands lie outside cyclone belt; severe storms accompanied 
by,-thunder and lightning rare. 

Forests.— Higher elevations of mountains covered with 
dense forests, especiuly windward slopes. Excellent ship 
timber and many ornamental woods abound. Among indige- 
nous plants are cocoanut, banana, plantain, candlenut, and 
pandanus, cordyline and other palms, and taro, a succulent 
‘root from which poi is made—formerly the staple food of the 
natives, still generally used. 

Agriculture.—Climate and soil fayorable to cultivation of 
nearly all products common to tropics and temperate zone. 
Soil highly productive;- cultivable lands mostly confined to 
valleys and belt of land near shores; uplands better adapted to 
grazing. On principal agricultural islands— Hawaii, Maui, 
Oahu, and Kauai—vegetation luxuriant. Cultivation of sugar 
and rice leading industries. Sugar the staple product for 35 
years; plantations, 1897, employed 24,653 laborers, including 
1,497 Hawaiians—native laborers preferred, but number con- 
stantly decreasing—12,068 Japanese, 8,114 Chinese, 2,218 Portu- 
guese; during year, 520,158,232 pounds of sugar and 33,770 gal- 
lons of molasses were produced. Rice extensively cultivated; 
yields two crops yearly; grown only on marshy land, success- 
ful culture has been entirely dependent upon Chinese labor; 
upland rice, however, has been introduced; rice exports, 1897, 
5,499,490 pounds. Coffee industry next in importance to sugar 
and rice; plantations rapidly increasing in number and extent; 
exports increased from 118,755 pounds in 1895 to 337,158 pounds 
in 1897. Pineapples and bananas produced and largely ex- 
ported. Pineapple culture an established and _ profitable 
pumeite; number exported, 1895, 65,213; number, 1897, 149,515; 

ananas, 75,835 bunches. Limes, oranges, and many other 
tropical fruits flourish. Guava and cape gooseberry grow 
wild. Corn, wheat, potatoes, and vegetables of all kinds suc- 
cessfully grown. 

Live Stock.—Cattle and other European domestic ani- 
mals introduced by Vancouver and succeeding navigators. 
On Hawaii herds of wild cattle roam the mountain forests; 
hunted chiefly for their horns and hides, articles of export. 
Cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs are raised. Exports of 1897 
included 25,140 hides and 33,770 pounds of tallow; sheep skins, 
9,907; wool, 249,200 pounds; goat skins, 6,085. 


HAWAII. 


Commercialand Naval Importance.—Islands occupy 
central position in North Pacific Ocean. Situated 2,089 nau- 
tical miles southwest of San Francisco, 4,640 northwest of Pan- 
ama, 3,800 northeast of Auckland, New Zealand, 4,950 east of 
Hongkong, 3,440 from Yokohama, and 4,350 east of Manila; 
have steamer connection with American Continent, Austral- 
asia, China, and Japan. Commercially, Hawaii a dominant 
factor in trade between America and Asia, as place of call and 
depot for ships’ supplies; from naval standpoint the great 
strategic base of Pacific. , 

Commerce.—Notable increase in trade since adoption of 
reciprocity policy, 1875. Value of imports, 1876, $1,811,770; ex- 
ports, $2,241,041; imports, 1897, $7.682,628; exports, $16,321,775. 
Chief exports, 1897: Sugar, $14,932,172; rice, $225,375; coffee, 
$99,696; hides, $87,545; bananas, $75,412; wool, $21,308; pineapples, 
$14,423. In 1896 United States took 99.04 per cent of all exports. 
Average annual imports from United States 1892-6: Bread- 
stuffs, $511,793; wine, $75,000; fish, $104,794; hay, $72,566; mineral 
oils, $79,476; fertilizers, $203,364; manufactures of iron and 
steel, $473,266; wood, $306,545; cotton, $297,103; leather, $141,348; 
tobacco, $164,479. In 1896, 386 ships of 44%,997 tons entered, and 
373 Ships of 465,198 tons cleared at Hawaiian ports. Merchant 
marine 1897, comprised 62 vessels of 34,066 tons. 


Population census of 1896, 109,020. Male, 72,517; female, 
36,503; Hawaiians, 31,019; part Hawaiians, 8,485; Japanese, 24,- 
407; Chinese, 21,616; Portuguese, 15,191; Americans, 3,086; Brit- 
ish, 2,250; @erman, 1,432; South Sea Islanders, 455; Norwegians, 
378; French, 101; other nationalities, 600. Estimated popu- 
lation, 1898, 117,281. 

Cities.—Aonolulu, capital, chief seaport, and center of 
commerce; situated on south coast of Island of Oahu—best 
cultivated and most populous and flourishing of group. Fine 
natural harbor, formed by lagoon with depth of 22 feet; ample 
room for large number of vessels; wharf 600 feet long: facili- 
ties for ship repairs. Public buildings handsome and com- 
modious; many beautiful residences with numerous churches, 
asylums, and hospitals; public library with 10,000 volumes. 
Length of streets and drives, 67 miles; 20 miles macadamized. 
Telephone system extends throughout island. Has six Eng- 
lish newspapers besides those in Hawaiian, Portuguese, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese languages. Business chiefly carried on by 
Americans and Europeans. Population, 30,000. Hilo, second in 
importance; seaport on east coast of Hawaii—largest island of 
the group. Has lighthouse visible 10 miles. Population, 2,000. 
Lahaina, on western coast of Maui; the only safe port on the 
island; population, 2,000. 


Railways, Etc.—There are 72 miles of railway in oper- 
ation: In Hawaii, 25 miles; Maui, 7 miles; Oahu, 40 miles. 
Length of telegraphs in islands, 250 miles: Lines established 
throughout Maui and Hawaii, and extend between Hawaii and 
Oahu and round Oahu. Telephones connect all points on 
islands of Oahu, Kauai, and Hawaii; established in part on 
Maui. Islands belong to Postal Union; post offices in 1897, 73; 
number of letters transmitted and received, 5,079,872. 


Education. Hawaiian language reduced to writing and 
first book published in Hawaiian, 1822. Native seminary 
founded, 1831. Excellent system of free public schools (Kng- 
lish) established throughout the islands. Primary education 
compulsory; school age, 6 to 14. In 1897 schools numbered 
192, with 507 teachers: 253 American, 119 Hawaiian or part 
Hawaiian, 69 British. Number of pupils, 14,522: Hawaiians, 
5,330; half-castes, 2,479; Portuguese, 3,815; Asiatics, 1,638. Of 
ea etane and part Hawaiians, over 87 per cent can read and 
write. , 

Religion.—All forms of religion permitted. In 1896, Prot- 
estants numbered 23,773; Roman Catholics, 26,363; Mormons, 
4,886; Buddhists, 44,306. 

Government, Etce.—Legislative proposals of Commission 
appointed July, 1898, transmitted to Congress in December; 
principal bill provides for erection of islands into a Territory 
to be called Territory of Hawaii. All whites, all persons of 
African descent, and all Hawaiians, citizens of Hawaii im- 
mediately prior to its annexation to United States, declared 
citizens of United States; number of registered electors, 
1897, 2,687. Revenue, 1897, $5,042,504; expenditure, $4,654,926; 
total debt, 1898, $4,488,881. Deposited in postal savings banks, 
1897, $953,981. For military purposes islands have been at- 
tached to Department of California. Regiment of 8 com- 
panies, numbering 476 officers and men. Since 1884 only gold 
coins of United States are legal tender for more than $10; only 
Hawaiian and United States silyer coins for smaller amounts. 
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